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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Commute. In fast-forward. 


The 6-speed Infiniti G35. With 298 horsepower, a sport-tuned suspension, 18-inch = = ‘ihe 
alloy wheels and the unique ability to turn miles into moments: Visit Infiniti.com. 
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High Point - Swaim Showroom * Boston - Beacon Hill Showroom « Chicago - Beacon Hill Showroom * New York - Beacon Hill Showroom « Los Angeles - Beacon Hill Showroo 
San Francisco - Beacon Hill Showroom * Washington DC - Beacon Hill Showroom « Troy - Beacon Hill Showroom * Los Angeles ~ Nouveau Interior’ 
San Diego - Designer's Gallery * Denver - Hoff-Miller * Seattle - EB Williams * Dania - Judith Norman Collection .« Atlanta - Southern Design Source 
Houston - Design Directions * Minneapolis - New Contemporary Designs * Beachwood - Bello Design » Cleveland - Allen Kitay Showroom * Dallas - Design Directions 
Please visit our website for the dealer nearest you. . 


te P.O. Box 4189 © High Point, NC 27263 « P: (336) 885-6131 + F: (336) 885-6227 * www.swaim-inc.com 
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Cover: Actress Anjel- 
ica Huston in the living 
room of her California 
ranch. Portrait by Jim 
McHugh. See page 224. 
ABOVE RIGHT: An ex- 
tensive collection of 
modern art punctuates 
a private gallery and 
guesthouse in Dallas. 
See page 244. 
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awe 5 236 VICTORIAN TIMEs IN 
I y at ures MipTOWN MANHATTAN 
Artist Gray Foy’s Apartment at The Osborne Is 


216 BotpLy StaTeD, Maui STYLE a Treasure Trove of 19th-Century Proportions 


Sculpted Spaces and Modern Art Commune Text by Judith Thurman 

with the Island Setting Photography by Derry Moore 
Architecture by Legorreta + Legorreta 

Interior Design by Joseph Matzo 244 ON DISPLAY IN DALLAS 

of The Wiseman Group Contemporary Masterworks Define 
Text by Michael Frank a Gallery Guesthouse 


Photography by Matthew Millman Architecture by Bill Booziotis, FAIA 


Interior Design by Andrée Putman 
224 ARCHITECTURAL DiGEsT VisITs: Landscape Architecture 


ANJELICA HUSTON ___ by Michael Van Valkenburgh 
The Actress Is Right at Home on Her ’ Text by Victoria Newhouse 


Rustic California Ranch Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
‘Text by Cynthia McFadden 


Photography by David O. Marlow 





continued on page 16 
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Victorian-era objects 
adorn the front hall of 
artist Gray Foy’s Man- 


16 











hattan apartment in 
the historic Osborne 
building. See page 236. 





256 A New ENGLAND CALM 


282 


Summoning Tones of Sky and Sea for a 
Nantucket Retreat 

Architecture by Ferguson & Shamamian 
Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by Scott Frances 


THE HEIGHT oF Luxury IN LONDON 
A Dynamic Dialogue Between Views 
and Interiors 

Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


THE SALTBOX, REINVIGORATED 

A Classic in Upstate New York Gets a New 
Lease on Life 

Architectural Design by Robert Rich 

Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates 
Text by Stephen Drucker 

Photography by Scott Frances 


PASSAGE TO VENICE 

European Elegance Is Key to a Fanciful 
Residence in Washington, D.C. 
Architecture by Barnes Vanze-Architects 
Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Gordon Beall 


continued on page 20 





| Asliding panel in the 
| study of a Maui retreat 
| opens to reveal a ter- 


race and the ocean be- 


| yond. See page 216. 
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TOP: MATTHEW MILLMAN: BOTTOM: DERRY MOORE. 
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INTRODUCING A 
LUMINOUS NEW PAINTS 
FOR THE HOME 


RALPH LAUREN PAINT 











Designer Charles Allem 
selected a dark hue, con- 
| trasted with bursts of 
color, for the interior 
| of a Los Angeles guest- 
house that he recon- 
ceived with a budget of 
$5,000. See page 292. 


291 Special Section 


292 Tue $5,000 SOLUTION 
Charles Allem Brings Drama and 
Sophistication to a Los Angeles Apartment 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Before Photography by Peter Valli 
After Photography by Fred Licht 
Portraits by Jim McHugh 


298 A DESIGNER TELLS You How 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


300 Movir CoLony Hore. 
An Albert Frey Original in Palm Springs 
Reconnects with Its Glamorous Past 
Restoration Architecture by Urrutia Architects 
Interior Design by Donald Lloyd Smith 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





306 GREAT DESIGN UNDER $100 





72 Art NOTEBOOK: 
Mark ROTHKO’s VOICE 
The Painter’s Son Reflects on the Artist's 
38 LETTERS Journey Through His Own Words 
By Christopher Rothko 


48 CONTRIBUTORS 


88 Unsurt Houses: Lorr Livinc \ 
54 SHOPPING: SCOUTING SOHO IN THE DESERT 
Designer Samuel Botero Heads Downtown for a Above Phoenix, a Dynamic Design Engages Its 
Distinctive Mix of Old and New Mountainside Site and Sweeping Views 
Text by Wendy Moonan Architecture by Diller Scofidio + Renfro : 
Photography by Theo Westenberger | Text by Joseph Giovannini 




















continued on page 24 
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Your complete Viking kitchen. 
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132 





DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 


Architectural Digest’s Editors Present 
Designers’ Sources 


DrEsIGN NOTEBOOK: 

SrorY OF OLD HOLLYwoop 

A Dealer and Designer Recaptures the Glory of 
His Mid-1920s House in Los Angeles 

‘Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Charles S. White 

THE PROFESSIONALS: RODERICK N. SHADE 
The Designer Makes His Mark with a 
Uniquely Urban Aesthetic 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


For COLLECTORS: 

RECONSIDERING THE ASHTRAY 

From Lowly to Lovely, the Humble Accessory 
Takes Its Place in History 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ARCHITECTURE: LONE STAR LEGACY 

A Georgian-Style House in Dallas Is Expanded 
to Hold Cherished Collections 

Architecture by Richard Giegengack, tA, 

and D. C. Broadstone II 

Interior Design by John Phifer Marrs, Asib 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Ira Montgomery 


Untitled, a 1954 oil by 


| Mark Rothko. The Art- 





ist’s Reality, a recently 
published book, was 
written by Rothko in the 
early 40s. See page 72. 


166 SHOWROOMS: DESIGNERS WALK, TORONTO 
Whether Traditional or Contemporary, 
Variety Is the Key in Canada’s Largest City 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Stacey Brandford 


176 EsTATEs FOR SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
England, Colorado, Florida, Vermont, Venice... 


To find Architectural Digest, visit 





197 New FROM ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOLLYWOOD AT HOME 
In Stores This October, Our Book on the 
Residences of Film Legends 





319 AD Directory '¢ 
A Listing of the Designers, 
Architects, Museums and 
Galleries Featured in This Issue 





A circa 1950s conch 
shell ashtray by Alfredo 
Barbini. See page 138. 
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invest in our future, we must nurture our children’s fantasies, and inspire their creativity. This requires access to the arts that too 
V children have. Join Johnny Depp, the Entertainment Industry Foundation, and Montblanc in helping children develop their most valuable 
et: imagination. With your purchase of a Montblanc watch or writing instrument, a donation will be made to EIF's National Arts Education 
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First pop-up rollover bar 
1990 


Electronic Stability Program 
first introduced 
First generation M-Class 
introduced 
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Introducing the R-Class 


lt is a true six-seater that’s truly much more. More spacious. More styled. More versatile. Designed | 


to make room for people. For things. For life. The R-Class is the product of an unrivaled heritage | 
| 


of innovation and excellence. This very new, very different kind of automobile delivers luxury, | 
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light, sky and options on a grand scale. Introducing the R-Class. Legendary. Unlike any other. 


Go, Parktronic and Panoramic Roof Package 















On A CLEAR DAY 


YOU CAN SEE 


INNOVATIONS STRETCHING BACK OVER 


A CENTURY. 





INTRODUCING THE R-CLASS 
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AD Letters 








Your August 2005 


issue, 


which just arrived a few days 
ago, 1s rapturous. I especially 
enjoyed the Ottoman restora- 
tion (“On the Bosporus”). It 
is beautiful and thoroughly 


honest. It has great credibility 


in that exotic location. What fantastic vision the 


wife—and everyone involved—must have had to 


take such a tumbledown ruin and return it to its 


glory! Their masterpiece truly is a gift. 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 

What a thrill to see your June 2005 issue’s 
cover with Lake George pictured (“Easy 
Living on Lake George”). My family had 
a summer home there for many years, and 
relatives still reside there. Kudos to Fran- 
cisco Ruiz for his wonderfully whimsical 
cottage—most fitting for an Adirondack 
setting. I do hope in the future you will do 
more pieces about Lake George. Besides 
having many beautiful homes and hotels 
(especially the historic Sagamore), the 
lake has had world-famous visitors since 
the 18th century who wanted to savor the 
natural beauty of “the Queen of Ameri- 
can Lakes.” Thanks again for bringing so 
many happy memories back to me. 

Watt CoE 

Via E-MaIL 


GUIDING PRII LE 

I would love to see a new index published 
for older issues. It would help me, as Iam 
in a simplifying and organizing phase. 
STEPHANIE McCoy 

Co.Lumsus, OnI1oO 
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— Liza Marie CHANDLER 
St. JosepH, MICHIGAN 


A TASTE OF THE EXOTIC 

Well, I just closed the cover of the August 
issue, and I feel as though I’ve been on a 
trip around the world and invited into 
the most beautiful houses everywhere I 
stopped. Then I read your cover title and 
realized that was exactly your intention. 
Marikz WESSELHOFT 

Tucson, ARIZONA 


THE MOUSE HOUSE 

On my periodic sojourns in Washington, 
D.C., for business, I always arrive a day 
early to spend an afternoon at the Hirsh- 
horn Museum. Staring sheepishly at Ron 
Mueck’s Untitled (Big Man) or admiring 
Dan Steinhilber’s creations of Styrofoam 
and plastic, I have often wondered about 
the museum’s namesake. Now, thanks to 
Architectural Digest, I have a great appreci- 
ation for the Hirshhorns’ passion and for 
them as collectors (“Short on Space, Long 
on Art,” July 2005). Many thanks for the 
brief glimpse into their fascinating lives. 
ROBERT BOWDEN 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA 






















NOT SOON FORGOTTEN 
I’ve been an ardent reader of your mag 
zine for some time now, but I have o 
recently begun to subscribe. I always fii 
interesting details in all of the interio 
you feature. Your April 2005 issue w 
some time ago, but there is something 
it that I just can’t stop thinking about. 
the article “At Play by the Sea,” the li 
ing room featured cable lighting wi 
uniquely austere fixtures. I’'d love to hay 
something like that in my home. 
Curis LEE 

DIAMOND Bar, CALIFORNIA 


INSPIRATIONAL TALE 

I thought “Audi’s Design Hub” was 
grand article on the design process (Ma 
toring Life, July). A car, a chair, a han 
some man, a sweet dog, a wonder 
handbag and a racy bicycle are all image 
that inspired a huge desire for the beaut 
ful elements in the piece. 

Mary McCaMBRIDGE 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTION BOX ; 
Ever since I found an issue of Architectur- 
al Digest at an antiques fair in Lisbon! 
more than 20 years ago, I’ve been sure td 
pick it up every month. I’m now waiting 
to see an issue about Portuguese manors 
(and more about us, if possible), Madeira 
Island and the typical house on Spain’ 
Ibiza—sufficient ideas for several issues 
don’t you think? I hope that you go o 
being perhaps the best interior desig 
magazine in all the world. 

EpuaRDo CourTo bos SANTOS 

LIsBON, PORTUGAL 


ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 

In your very handsome spread “New 
Orleans Modern” in the July issue, an 
uncredited painting hangs above the 
bed in the master bedroom. I recognized 
it as the work of Robert Natkin, a per- 
sonal friend, and I called to ask him about 
it. He told me it’s from his Bath se- 
ries and was executed in either the late FF 
70s or early ’80s. I thought your read- § 
ers might be interested. 

Barry Karz 

WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 

continued on page 44 
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Your leather jacket not only fits great, the leather feels wonderful. Don’t you expect the same for your furniture? 
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ANALI 
‘Navy wool/cashmere three-piece 
suit with bold grey pinstripe. 
Three-button side-vent jacket 
and flat-front pants. Even sizes 
38-42S, 38-48R, 42-48L. 
1,895.00 Imported. Men’s Suits. 
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cket and flat-front pants. 
en sizes 38-46R, 40-44L. 
1595.00 Imported. Men’s Suits. 


OHN VARVATOS 
arcoal stretch wool flannel i 
ternating-stripe suit. Two-button 

select stores. 
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“Brandon” Chukka boot in blackor =| 
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From our collection of silk neckwear, |: | 
shown: Link leaf-pattern ties inred, 
blue or orange. 130.00 Bristol messeng 

bag in black or brown leather. 590.00 
Eight-pocket billfold in soft black leathe 
170.00 From our collection of belts, shew: 
Black leather belt with silver boxed Gari 
buckle. Even sizes 32-40. 195.00 Men's 
Shoes/Neckwear/Accessories. In select | 
stores. Colors and sizes vary by store. | 
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I welcomed the June issue, especially the 
admirable restoration of the 18th-centu- 
ry Connecticut house (“Historic Architec- 
ture: Yankee Ingenuity”). Five years ago I 
bought a derelict 15th-century manor 
that I loved from the moment I saw it. Al- 
though my budget is very limited, I hope 
to one day present it to your magazine. 
Tomas Pek 

PRAGUE, CZECH REPUBLIC 


“Well, I just closed the 
August issue, and I feel as 
though I’ve been on 
a trip around the world.” 


Bravo to the adventurous clients and 
dynamic architects who opt for intriguing 
new construction methods. Keep up the 
excellent reporting. 

HeratH MARKHAM 

INKSTER, MICHIGAN 


Let me begin by saying that I love having 
my issues of Architectural Digest delivered 
each month. I have collected and saved 
each one for 30 years. They have a special 
place in my library. I especially enjoyed 
the recent piece on the house in New Or- 
leans, with text by Michael Frank (“New 
Orleans Modern’). 

Brit BARCLAY 

New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


I have been reading this magazine for 
years. I am an avid fan, and I think Av 
chitectural Digest is the most high-class 
magazine out there today. From A to Z, 
everything is top-notch amazing. You 
guys are doing an incredible job. Keep 
it up—I love it! 

SHARON R. DOTHAN 

TEL Avtv, ISRAEL 


What a weird and wonderful sanctuary 
architect Christopher H. L. Owen has re- 
stored in Xilitla, Mexico (“At Home in the 
Surreal World,” August). It makes me 
wish I could meet the previous owner! 
CarOL ROBERTSON 

Tusa, OKLAHOMA 


The August issue really struck a chord, 
especially “Big Island Production.” From 
1971 to 2002 I had a residence on the Ko- 
hala Coast. Today I live on a tropically 
landscaped acre of sandy beach on the 
shore of the South China Sea, where my 
house is truly exotic—Chinese antiques, 
Vietnamese ceramics and lacquerware, 
and carpets from Iran. Your selection of 
faraway places was great! 

Haro_p ADAMS 

NasuGBU, PHILIPPINES 


It was gratifying to see that Senator John 
McCain and his wife choose to live in such 
a down-to-earth environment (“Architec- 
tural Digest Visits: Senator and Mrs. John 
McCain,” July). The whole house is so ac- 
cessible. I also thought it was touching that 
Mrs. McCain grew up in the same house. 
BETH MORGEN 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


Some architects and designers have an 
unmistakable style that you can recognize 
at first sight. That’s exactly what happened 
to me when I was flipping through the July 


issue and stopped on the first photograph 


of the article “Rigorously Crafted for 
Light.” Immediately I thought it must bea 
Shelton, Mindel & Associates design. I was 
right. How do they keep their style consis+ 
tent in every project? The clean architee- 
ture, the masterful management of light, a 
wonderful palette, as well as a careful selec- 
tion of pieces (some subtle, others bold yet 
sleek), are constants in their work. ‘They 
put these elements together in such a way 
that everything plays like a symphony. 
David FERNANDO ENCISO 

Via E-MAIL 


FRATIOR 


I would like to say that I find Architectural 


Digest to be an amusing magazine even 
though I’m just 13 years old. Every issue 
is a joy, but I especially liked the article 
“Obsession a la Frangaise” in the July is- 
sue. Architectural Digest has given me a lot 
of inspiration for my future. It has also 
given my family inspiration for our new 
house. I’m always looking forward to a 
new issue in my mailbox. 
Evia FATEH 


‘ 


NORRKOPING, SWEDEN 





Senator and 


Mrs. John McCain : 








SOUTHWESTERN STYLE FOR THEIR PHOENIX FAMILY HOME 











The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Letters to the editor should include the writer’s name, address and daytime phone number and be sent by e-mail to 
letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium. 
All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned. 
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The Lap of Luxury. Extended. 


cVSNss ¢ 


The all-new Audi A6 Avant. An uncommon expansion of the sedan aesthetic. Fuel-efficient FSI® Direct 
Tay{zXeq delame-Jare me [Ul-)adgohar-] | tYValc\-] mola h-Wm c-1e alave) ole] i-t-mereyanleliarctomaidamar-lalelomda-t-m =] [01-1cefohdghamere}aater-bale) i iiava 
Together with the same inspiring interior design of the A6 — 2005's World Car of the Year - it's 

engineered to stretch your perception of a German luxury automobile. It’s greater to lead than follow. 








“Audi,” “Never Follow,” “AG,” “quattro,” “FSI” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUDI AG. ©2005 Audi of America, Inc. 
“Bluetooth” is a registered trademark of Bluetooth SIG. World Car of the Year information available at www.wcoty.com. 

















If, according to our friends at Merriam-Webster, sty/e can mean everything from “a 
distinctive manner of expression” to “beauty, grace or ease of manner or technique,” 
then Anjelica Huston, the subject of this month’s Architectural Digest Visits, could 
well embody the word. Since her appearance in A Walk with Love and Death, the 1969 
































| film by her father, legendary director John Huston, she has made her own indelible ' 

| L rue mark on the large and small screens. It is something she continues to do, both as an 

| Oscar-winning actress and as a director. We first visited Huston and her husband, sculptor Robert Graham, 

| in April 1996 at their modern Los Angeles residence, a house that is also featured in Architectural Digest’s new 

! book, Hollywood at Home, in stores this October. This month, we explore another facet of the couple’s life 

| together—Huston’s 120-acre ranch in California’s Central Valley, near Sequoia National Park. She started 20 
years ago with a 1932 adobe structure and has since expanded the property to include a guest cottage, a 
bunkhouse and a studio for Graham, as well as a vineyard. Though Huston laughingly describes her taste as 

| “eclectic,” she has artfully combined antiques shop finds with such treasures as a hanging lamp from Damas- 

| cus, flying deities from Thailand, tin retablos |§ ———__— —— | = 

| from New Mexico, a painting by her father, | Sf | | ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | . 
and chaps and a hatband that belonged to | HOLLYWOOD AT HOME! | *, VWs 

| her grandfather Walter Huston. Without a | 
doubt, Anjelica Huston has a style all her | Bey 
own. Which leads us to this month’s AD Style | 

| at Home section: Whether it’s designer | 

| Charles Allem’s budget-minded transforma- | 

| tion of a tiny apartment in Los Angeles or the 
smart update of architect Albert Frey’s Movie 

| Colony Hotel in Palm Springs, this issue puts | 
a whole new point on style. | 

Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief | 
| 











(“Architec- 
tural Digest Visits: Anjelica Hus- 
ton,” page 224). “She is what her 


HIA MCFADDEN (“Architectural D 
gest Visits: Anjelica Huston,” page 224 
After having written a retrospective q 
Katharine Hepburn for Architectural Dige 
last year (July 2004), journalist Cynth 
McFadden was delighted to take on t 
subject of Anjelica Huston and her Cal 
fornia ranch. “She’s very much like h¢ 
house—whimsical, funny, open,” McFa¢ 
den says of the actress. “Her ranq 


name suggests—an angel,” raves 
contributing photographer Da- 
vid O. Marlow about Academy 
Award-winning actress Anjelica 
Huston, whose ranch in Califor- 





nia’s Central Valley he photo- 





graphed for this month’s cover 


story. “She was there at the shoot is designed for long conversations a 


lots of outdoor fun. And she’s the kind 
derful lunch catered for us. I told — person you'd like to sit down and have a tall glass of lemonade with be 
her, ‘Anjelica, you’ve set the bar _ fore hitting the flea market,” she says. “The second she starts talking 
pretty high here as far as lunch goes.’ She just laughed. She’s really the you feel as if you’ve always known her. You forget for a moment tha 





the whole time and had this won- 





most gracious, humble person.” Marlow, who is based in Aspen, Col- _ she’s this enormously accomplished, Oscar-winning actress.” McFad 
orado, is at work on his second book about the indigenous art of North — den, the co-anchor of ABC’s Primetime, adds, “I love how Anjelica ste 
America. “Anjelica’s house is loaded with this intriguing collection of _ cils little protections around the doorways of her house—I can envisio 





tiny knickknacks she found herself,” he says. “It will be great fun for her doing it on a rainy Saturday afternoon. Seeing the world throug 
people to see her house, her style and how she lives.” her eyes must be a very delicious experience.” 
continued on page 5 
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(“Victorian Times 
in Midtown Manhattan,” page 236). 
When Derry Moore arrived at art- 
ist Gray Foy’s apartment to capture 
its moody opulence, he found “the 
light difficult—with the sun enter- 
ing the living room at 11:50 a.m. and 
then appearing to switch off at 12:40 
p.M., When it disappears abruptly be- 
hind the next skyscraper.” Unde- 
terred, he determined that, though 
the light was “pretty gloomy, it gave 
the apartment a sort of fitting, late- 
Victorian atmosphere.” His pho- 


tographs are currently on exhibit at 


London’s National Portrait Gallery. 





(“On 
Display in Dallas,” page 244). 
“In my ongoing search for a 
match between art and architec- 
ture, I have discovered just how 
difficult it is to achieve the ide- 
al,” says Victoria Newhouse, an 


architectural historian and the 


Placement (The Monacelli Press). 
“So it was quite a thrill to find 
collectors in Dallas who have 


created a perfect marriage of art 





and architecture, of art and na- 
ture.” The collectors, Marguerite and Robert Hoffman, had a nearly 
10,000-square-foot guesthouse built by architect Bill Booziotis for the 
purpose of accommodating not only their guests but their vast collec- 
tion of art, ranging from paintings by Cy Twombly, Jasper Johns and 


Franz Kline to a Sol LeWitt-designed wall ambling through the garden. 





(“Victorian 
Times in Midtown Manhattan,” 
page 236). “Lunch with Gray Foy 
at his apartment—even egg salad 


and iced tea in his kitchen—always 





feels like a privilege and a special 
treat,” contributing writer Judith 
Thurman recalls of her afternoon 
with the artist at his antiques-filled 


New York residence, which he 





and the late Leo Lerman formed | 





over their many decades together. 
“Leo was such an overwhelming presence that sometimes the impor- 


tance of Gray’s vision, and his contribution to the apartment’s aesthetic, 


is overlooked,” says Thurman, the author of Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of 


Colette. “But if you know his work, you see how his incredible drawings 
have shaped the couple’s sense of style. ‘Collecting is like drawing,’ he 


o} 


told me. ‘You never know, when you start out, where you'll end up.’” 


al 
i) 


Jeff Kohl’s apartment, 





author of Art and the Power of 








(“AD 
Style: The $5,000 Solu- 
tion,” page 292). “This 
is the story of the 
man in the gray flan- 
nel house,” contribut- 
ing writer Amanda Vaill 


muses about Angeleno 


done in 14 days with the 
help of designer Charles 
Allem, a $5,000 budget 
and a generous bolt of 


flannel fabric. “Charles 
» aaa 



































totally transformed the 
space, while personally tailoring it to the client,” says Vaill, the coautho 
of Seaman Schepps: A Century of New York Jewelry Design. “I enjoy doing 
these $5,000 Solution stories,” she offers. “They speak to my penny 


pinching cheap streak—and my fondness for adventurous design.” 


(“Ar 
Notebook: Mark Rothko’s Voice, 
page 72). “The process was 
surprisingly personal one,” say: 
Christopher Rothko, son of ab 
stract artist Mark Rothko, of hi 
journey in editing The Artist’s Re 
ality, born out of a manuscript 0 
yellowed papers in the artist’s o 
hand that “confirmed much of wha 
I had believed about my father’ 
work. It wasn’t just a jumble, as i 


L 





first appeared, but the better part 0 
a book.” Rothko, a writer and psychologist, began the project “on thé 
chance that there was something I could do to further my father’s lega 
I was blindsided by how emotional it was for me. It was like having 4 
conversation with my father that I wouldn’t have been able to have a 
age six, or at 17 or 18—that perhaps I wouldn’t ever have had in my life 
time. It was a unique way of getting to know my father.” 





(“AD Style: 
Great Design Under $100,” page 
306). Los Angeles—based pho- 
tographer Anthony Cunha has 
snapped some challenging items 
for the Under $100 feature, like 
luggage locks and Monopoly to- 
kens. “The locks are shiny and 
tiny—about the size of a quarter. 





The tokens are even smaller. It 
requires a lot of little technical 
things—focus being the main 
one.” His rule of thumb is to 
“make all the objects look as good 
as they can, without exceptions.” 
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Scouting SoHo 


Designer Samuel Botero Heads Downtown for a Distinctive Mix of Old and New 


Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Theo Westenberger 
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For Samuel Botero, a 
stroll in New York’s 
SoHo district invari- 
ably reveals inspired 
sources. RIGHT: Liora 
Manné shows Bote- 
ro rugs made from her 
Lamontage textiles. 


VEN AFTER DECADES IN 
New York, Samuel Bo- 
tero, the Colombian- 

born interior designer, retains 

an insatiable curiosity about 
the city. “On weekends I often 
stroll around different neigh- 
borhoods,” he says. “I always 

take a little notebook and a 

digital camera, so I can re- 

member things I see.” 

He finds SoHo a particu- 
larly rich source of interesting 
antiques and unique furnish- 
ings. “Downtown has always 
had more mystery for me, 
probably because I find more 
unusual things there.” 

















Lert: Manné begins 
creating a Lamontage 
piece using her patent- 
ed process. The fin- 
ished product may be 
employed as uphol- 
stery fabric or in light- 
ing or even jewelry. 


One day, he recalls, he was 
attracted to an “incredible pan- 
el of fabric” in the window of 
Kinnu, a shop selling Indian 
linens and clothing with a 
modern point of view. Open 
since 1997, it is the creation 
of John and Kinnari Panikar. 





John Panikar, a weaver and 
designer from India, graduat- 
ed from the National Institute 
of Design in Ahmedabad, 
India, which his wife, Kinna- 
ri, attended as well. She went 
on to earn her master’s de- 

continued on page 58 
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Ricut: The designer 
admires one of several 
1950s Medea chairs 
by Vittorio Nobili for 
Tagliabue from the 
“beautifully edited col- 
lection of vintage and 
custom designs.” 


BELow RiGur: Iconic 
midcentury pieces— 
Verner Panton’s 1-2-3 
System chair, far right, 
and an Osvaldo Bor- 
sani desk—mix with a 
low table by the com- 
pany’s own designers. 





continued from page 54 

gree at the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art in Michigan. They 
design distinctive table and 
bed linens, clothing and wall 
hangings, which may be tie- 
dyed, block-printed, quilted 
or appliquéd. “Each piece is a 
limited edition that we have 
specifically manufactured in 
our workshop in India,” notes 
John Panikar. 

“At Kinnu, I discovered a 
new world of textile design 
built on the ancient fabric tra- 
ditions of India,” says Botero. 
“How you use them is only 
limited by your imagination.” 

The same could be said 
about the work of a Greene 
Street artist whose studio is 
open only by appointment. 
“Joan Sherman is a sculptor 
and artist first, a furniture and 
accessories designer second,” 
Botero remarks. When she is 
not creating luminous encaus- 
tic paintings, she makes cast- 
bronze furniture and fixtures 
on commission for designers, 
including Botero. She has cast 
curly willow branches, poppy 
pods and bamboo trunks for 
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low table bases, mirror frames, 
lamps and fountains. “Her 
work is spiritual and grace- 
ful and has a timeless quality: 
The pieces just don’t date,” 
Botero says. 

Todd Merrill is a dealer of 
20th-century modern furnish- 
ings who has just moved to 
Bleecker Street. “He has a 
keen eye for pieces with style 
and quality and doesn’t make 
you break into Fort Knox to 

continued on page 60 


“Downtown has 
more mystery for 
me because | 
find more unusual 
things there.” 











:0 much makes perfect sense. 
Far too little makes none. 





ARRY WINSTON 
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RIGHT: Surrounding 
Botero and the artist 
are Sherman’s cast- 
bronze sculptures, fur- 
niture and accessories. 
One of her encaustic 
paintings, Lost Snow, 
hangs at right. 











continued from page 58 
pay for them,” Botero says. “If 
you love it, buy it; chances are 
it will be gone quickly.” 
Merrill is a third-genera- 
tion dealer. “I began working 
in my grandparents’ shop, sell- 
ing Americana before I was 
12,” he recalls. Five years ago 
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he decided to open his own 
place, specializing in Ameri- 
can designers of the 1920s to 
1980s, such as Milo Baugh- 
man, Vladimir Kagan, Karl 
Springer and James Mont. “I 
had the feeling midcentury 
was about to explode because 
the quality is so good,” he says. 
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“There’s still a lot of research 
to do, but there are wonderful 
things out there to be discov- 
ered. The whole 20th-century 
thing used to be a secondary 
market. Now it’s bringing in a 
huge new customer base.” 
William Lee, the owner of 
Modernlink, also loves the 





20th century, but he is less in 
terested in American things 
“We carry pieces from all ove 
Europe; we’re mostly inspire¢ 
by the Scandinavians of th 
1950s and ’60s,” he says, refer 
ring to Verner Panton, Borg: 
Mogensen and Hans Wegner 


continued on page 64 


KINNU 


“The exotic color com: 
binations and variety 
of textures make thes¢ 
fabrics works of art un: 
to themselves,” Boterd 
says ot the textiles tha’ 
owners John and Kin 
nari Panikar design. 


Far Lert: Antique 
wood doors provide a 
backdrop for a selec- 
tion of limited-editio 
silks and cottons man 
ufactured in India. 
Lert: Tablecloths and 
cocktail napkins. 





1AMPTONS BEACH HOUSE. 
\MERICAN ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONIST ART. 
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“There’s nothing as disheartening as 


design that’s been sloppily executed. You 
will never find this at Poltrona Frau.” 


continued from page 60 

“IT go to Europe six times a 
year, mostly to Scandinavia, 
Holland and Belgium.” 

“Lee’s a rare bird,” Botero 
says. “He was born in Hong 
Kong and raised in the world. 
When he was young, he went 
to Scandinavia. There he no- 
ticed the similarity between 
modern Scandinavian design 
and Ming furniture from Chi- 
na. An aesthetic love affair be- 
gan.” Modernlink also serves 
as a design studio and work- 
shop for Lee and four others. 
They have a line of minimal- 
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ist contemporary furniture in 

stainless steel and bamboo. 
Liora Manné, a textile de- 
signer whom Botero calls “a 
force of nature,” also took a cir- 
cuitous path to SoHo. Born in 
Jerusalem, Manné moved to 
Atlanta with her family when 
she was 16. While in college, 
she worked at a textile compa- 
ny. She then earned a master’s 
degree in textile design at 
North Carolina State. In 1980 
she moved to New York and 
took a job in the apparel in- 
dustry. She didn’t like it. “I en- 
continued on page 66 








Lert: Chairs from 


the Size collection en- 
tice passersby. ABOVE: 
Botero finds the tai- 
lored furniture, includ- 
ing the Madison chair, 
sofa and ottoman, to be 
“arrow perfect.” 


BeLow: The designer, 
taking a break ona 
two-seat Hydra sofa by 
Luca Scacchetti, dis- 
cusses a Lella and Mas- 
simo Vignelli bowl 
with showroom man- 
ager Philippe Pietri. 
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continued from page 64 
joyed the design process but 
not the fashion world.” 

She plunged into the world 
of home furnishings, design- 
ing and overseeing the manu- 
facture of rugs in the middle 
of Manhattan. She invented 
an acrylic fabric called La- 
montage that comes in a pal- 
ette of 600 colors. “What 
Liora has developed is a tex- 
tile with the transparency and 
depth of a watercolor,” Botero 
says. “The fabric is incredibly 
versatile. By controlling the 
number of layers, Liora can 
make a delicate bed throw or 
a durable floor covering—in 
fact, just about anything from 
upholstery to table mats.” Her 
shop sells the fabric in many 
guises, from rugs to lighting 
to accessories. 

Poltrona Frau, the compa- 
ny that epitomizes contempo- 
rary Italian furniture design, 





SOHO SOURCES 


| Liora Manné, 9! Grand Street, 212-965-0302; www.lioramanne.com. Lamontage rugs, lighting and accessories 
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“The whole 20th-century thing used to 
be asecondary market. Now it’s 
bringing in a huge new customer base.” 


is one of the few top-of-the- 
line showrooms open to the 
public. “There’s nothing as 
disheartening as clean, sculpt- 
ed furniture design that’s been 
sloppily executed,” says Bo- 
tero. “You will never find this 
at Poltrona Frau, where every 
piece is perfect and every seam 
is as true as true north.” His 
favorites include the Parco 
bench in pony skin and the 


Lerr: A 1968 Hand 
chair by Pedro Friede 
berg is among the mid 
century discoveries 
Todd Merrill, left, fea 
tures at his shop. Bo- 
tero leans on a Hugh 
Acton bench. 












whimsical Hydra collection 

Botero is as famous for hi 
eclectic taste as he is for his cu 
riosity. “What makes me 4 
confirmed New Yorker,” hé 
says, “is the variety of people 
visions, points of view, good 
taste and vulgarity, and thé 
fragrant and foul, all com 
pressed into our little town 
That’s why I love living i 
New York.” 0 


2 Poltrona Frau, 145 Wooster Street, 212-777-7592; www.frauusa.com. Contemporary Italian furniture and accessories : ’ 


3 Joan Sherman, 2!2-387-0866; www,joanshermanarts.com. By appointment. Bronze sculpture and furniture and encaustic paintings } 


4 Kinnu, 43 Spring Street, 212-334-4775. Indian linens and clothing 


5 Todd Merrill Antiques, 65 Bleecker Street, 212-673-0531; www.merrillantiques.com. Twentieth-century furniture and lighting ) 


6 Modernlink, 35 Bond Street, 212-254-1300; www.modernlink.com. Twentieth-century Scandinavian furniture; contemporary bamboo furniture 
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We admire and salute Téa Leoni’s 
dedication to UNICEF, a charity 
close to her and her family’s heart. 
As a mother, actress and 
humanitarian, Tea continues 
to inspire and motivate us all. 


Di MODOLO proudly supports 
UNICEF in Téa’s honor. 


_ 
“Triadra” necklaces, cluster ring, FTave| 
bracelets in 18K yellow gold and _ 
olf-Jaalolatelss 
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By Christopher Rothko 








Y RELATIONSHIP WITH MY FA- 
ther’s recently published book, 
The Artist’s Reality, started on 
very ambivalent terms. When I first rec- 
ognized the manuscript for what it was, 
I had no intention of editing it. In fact, I 
had many intentions not to edit it. A 
glance at the pages, with their cross outs, 
handwritten additions and dyspeptic 
typing, gives a sense of my hesitation. 
Despite this minefield, I found myself 
strangely drawn in. There was some- 
thing seductive about those yellowed, 
crumbling pages. Something, like an 
old treasure map, that whispered of 
unrepeatable history and untold se- 
crets. And casting better judgment to the 
continued on page 76 
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Agove: A leader of 
New York’s Abstract 
Expressionist move- 
ment, Mark Rothko 
(1903-1970) drafted a 
book on modern art, 
The Artist’s Reality, in 
the early 1940s. Over- 


WP 


looked for years, it 
was recently edited by 
his son, Christopher. 
Ricut: Untitled, 1954. 
Oil on canvas; 91% "x 
594". Luminous rect- 
angles of color define 
Rothko’s mature work. 





The Painter’s Son Reflects on the Artist’s Journey Through His Own Words 
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Stop in soon and ask for your copy of our 
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continued from page 72 
wind, I stopped protesting and jumped in. 

Most people know Rothko as the artist 
who made paintings such as Untitled, 
1954. But he was also the artist who made 
pictures such as the untitled 1939 portrait 
of a boy. I have long maintained that such 
stylistic differences in Rothko’s output 
concealed a common core. Editing The 
Artist’s Reality—or what I call Mark 
Rothko’s Crystal Ball—brought into fo- 
cus just how elemental that kinship really 
is. My father’s methods changed, but 
what he hoped to communicate remained 
remarkably consistent throughout the 
nearly 50 years of his career. The Artist’s 
Reality, written circa 1940, not only applies 
to the early and late work alike, it goes fur- 
ther, seeming to call for the pure abstrac- 
tion that will follow in several years: 

... Mn the significant paintings of today, the 
subject matter ts constituted either of ideo- 
logical abstraction or appearances abstracted 
into the world of ideals by being frankly 
employed as a foil or vehicle for demonstra- 
tion of these ideals. 

It would seem from this statement that, 
despite the fact that my father is still 
painting works like Czty Phantasy, 1934, 
and Untitled, 1943, he already sees himself 
as an abstract painter. The early work, 
while clearly figurative, shows little re- 
gard for visual reality. Rothko gives us an 
idea of people but not specific individu- 
als—people we could get to know. In the 
case of the 1943 neo-Surrealist work, al- 
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though he is still painting figures, the 
g I & igures; 
have been altered to the point where the 
purpose is primarily symbolic. And his 
statements are clearly pushing forward te 
the expansive abstract works to come: 
E . ~ 
The abstractionists of our age [like the 
, Ss 

painters of the Renaissance] are... our ob- 

Jectivists, and they use appearances for the 

purposes of demonstrating the reality of the 


world of ideas. Both types of artists are ob- 
Jectivists. Both are occupied with the objec- 


Far Lert: Untitled, 
1939. Oil on canvas; 
40" x 30/4". Although 
the portrait is repre- 
sentational, the solid 
blocks of color antic- 
ipate Rothko’s pure 


abstractions. 





continued on page 8 


Lert: City Phantasy, 
1934. Oil on canvas; 
39%" x 284". BELOW: 
Untitled, 1943. Oil on 
canvas; 27/4" x 194". 
The artist experiment 
ed with Surrealism in 
the early 1940s. 
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continued from page 76 
tive world of appearances, but one subverts 
ideas to Appearance, and the other appear- 
ance to the world of ideas. 

Again, Rothko is not interested in 
showing how things really look, he is in- 
terested in using how things look to ex- 
press an idea. Thus, when looking at his 
nude Untitled, 1939, we are not to believe 
that these are the actual proportions of 
the figure or the space she inhabits. In- 
stead we learn something from the visual 
distortions—we gain a sense of her rela- 
tion to the world and her participation in 
the human experience. By the time we get 
to the fully abstract work, the idea has be- 
come primary; the objects serve a struc- 
tural function, but their relation to the 
world of appearances is also abstract. 

But just what is this idea that Rothko 
insists is at the core of all art worthy of 
that name? 

Modern art... actively engages with the 
myriad ideas in the contemporary environ- 
ment.... In an age that 1s preoccupied with 
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the dissection of matter to arrive at the ba- 
sis of its structural life, where all percepti- 
ble phenomena are being dissolved into 
their abstract components, art can do noth- 
ing else but follow the same course in rela- 
tion to the laws of art. 

Rothko tells us here that art is inher- 
ently of its ttmes—a cultural generaliza- 
tion that distills the larger societal truth. 
The emphasis on the world of science in 
modern times is appropriately reflected 
in the artwork of the 20th century. Mod- 
ern art, like science, breaks things down 
into their most basic elements—atomic 
particles, in the case of science. Line, col- 
or and form, in the case of art. This is true 
for Rothko’s figurative work, such as a 
painting known as The Architect (1939), 
where the figure hardly exists—blending 
into the table in front of him, while the 
primary player becomes a series of doors, 
windows, frames and moldings—the 
composition broken down to the con- 
stituent graphic building blocks. 

continued on page 84 


Line and color were 
the focus of the figure 
tive works. FAR LEFT. 
Untitled, 1939. Oil 
on canvas; 27% x 20". 
Lert: Untitled (The 
Architect), 1939. Oilo 
canvas; 40" x 30". 


In the 1940s Rothko 
rejected represen- 
tation to achieve “a 
direct sensual com- 
munication of huma 
emotion.” BELOW: 
Untitled, 1948. Oil o 
canvas; 53%" x 30%". 
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Asove: The artist with 
his wife, Mary Alice, 
and Christopher, circa 
1968. Ricut: Untitled, 
1969. Acrylic on can- 
vas; 100" x 80". Juxta- 
posed colors create 
movement and depth. 






Far Ricut: Untitled, 
1950. Oil on canvas; 
90% x 50%". Although 
he explored the use of 
light in his classic work, 
Rothko said, “I have 
imprisoned the most 
utter violence in every 
inch of their surface.” 


continued from page 8O 

By the mid-’40s Rothko has even 
abandoned line, leaving almost formless 
shapes, with color carrying the message, 
as in Untitled, 1948. The quasiscientific 
stripping down becomes the visual es- 
sence of the classic work, such as Untitled, 
1969. Here, form has been reduced to the 
most basic stage or screen, leaving only 
the action of brush and color as players to 
communicate directly with us. 

For all the apparent identification with 
the ideals of stripping down, however, 
Rothko goes on to tell us this process is 
not sufficient and that, in essence, the re- 
sult is empty: 

Here was the first statement that science 
could deal with separate truths and estab- 
lish insulated units within fragments of the 
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universe. The artist, however, like the 
philosopher, cannot create partial unities 
but must always resolve his fragments in 
man’s subjectivity. 

Rothko refers to this breaking down 
into smaller components as atomization 
and sees it permeating the society around 
him. He is clearly troubled by what he 
sees as an artificial separation. He speaks 
of different sciences with separate truths 
that have no relation to one another. 
Where in this, he asks, does man’s ex- 
perience lie? 

The artist, like the poet and the phil- 
osopher, needs to resolve all these laws 
and systems into one picture, one truth, 
one worldview—a unity. This idea of 
unity stems from classical times, when 
religion, philosophy and science were 


















all one. It is an approach Rothko long 
for, because it expressed a view of hu- 
man existence that resonates with ou 

life experience. 
It was a kindred, abstract unity which TR 
modern painting sought and has achieved it 
through its process of tearing down, al- 
though at great sacrifice in the expression of 
human passion. Shoulder to shoulder with 
other intellectual activities it has made its 
researches. It has done this, however, with 
tragic abnegation for the human spirit. 
This emphasis on the human is at the 
core of Rothko’s work. Although his pic- 
torial means may be quite reduced, clear- 
ly he still looks to communicate directly 
with our subjective world. 
While modernism cynically breaks 
continued on page 86) 






aphed by Patricia von Ah on the private runway of 
olta residence in Ocala, Florida. 
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are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travolta is also 
med pilot with more than 5,000 flight hours under his belt, and is certified on 
ifferent aircraft, including the Boeing 747-400 Jumbo Jet. As a young boy in 
rsey, he already used to dream of flying as he watched planes criss-crossing 
‘around the New York airports. Today, John Travolta travels the world at the 
's of his own airliner and nurtures a passion for everything that embodies the 
tic spirit of aviation. Like BREITLING wrist instruments. Founded in 1884, 
NG has shared all the finest hours in aeronautical history. Models such as the 
MER have become cult objects for pilots the world over. Where safety is of crucial 
fance, BREITLING is known as the specialist in reliable and high-performance 
instruments” designed and tested for the most demanding professionals. 
Neel ahve) aCosssu-yo) aceat ims atm artcaaliaciccvarelbcel Me) mcyabtvebta(ccce-valem atratasteyar-litaiA 
> equipped with movements that are chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss 
| Chronometer Testing Institute) — the highest reference in terms of precision 
iability. One simply does not become an aviation supplier by chance. 













Breitling watches are available at: 
J. R. Dunn Jewelers 
401 East Las Olas Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 954.463.1799 
4210 N. Federal Highway, Lighthouse Point, FL 954.782.5000 


WWW.BREITLING.COM 
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For grapevines, it’s not easy putting down roots 





in the rocky terraces and volcanic hillsides of Sonoma County, 
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“SONOMA &S Since 1959, this has been home to our vineyards. 


From this rugged earth, 
through the grapes, 
and into the wine, 
the essence of Sonoma County emerges every vintage 
in Rodney Strong Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon. 
The soil of Sonoma County is the soul of Rodney Strong. 


Rockaway Vineyard, Sonoma County 
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continued from page 84 
down the world of human experience, 
Rothko embraces it. Like his forebears, 
he turns to light as a “binder”—“the 
instrument of the new unity” that in- 
troduces “emotionality [and] humanityg} 
into the picture.” And not surprisinglyp 
for him, the primary medium for express- 
ing light and emotionality is color. He 
will explore the expressive possibilities 
of color in each successive developmen 
of his style, and by 1949 he will fully 
realize what he speaks of in the book, 
as apparent in Untitled, 1950, showing 
how color “intrinsically possesses the 
power of giving the sensation of reces- 
sion and advancement.” 
By juxtaposition of color, Rothko pro- 
duced movement, yielding that intrigu- 
ing ambiguity of space, depth and super- 
imposition in his classic works. ; 
Yet what is happening in Rothko’sh® 
best-known work was happening decades} 
before in his earliest work. The philo-[i¥ 
sophical preoccupations were the same. 
The centrality of ideas was the same.pam 
Even many of the views concerning form} 


and color were the same. The classic ab-)J 
stractions are simply the boldest, clearest 
statement of those beliefs. 

And this is why I speak of this book, 
The Artist’s Reality, as a crystal ball. [ty 
tells us that for Rothko, the ideas were 5 
there from the beginning. But like theffq 
classic paintings, the book clarifies and} 
amplifies what the earlier work demon- 
strated. And it is remarkably prescient. 
In many places the text reads like the 
words of a man who had been painting 
those luminous abstractions for decades., 
It makes one wonder how much the 
process of writing the book—of collect-, 
ing and wrestling with those ideas—par-| 
ticipated in the development of the styles) 
that would allow him to express his} 
thoughts more fully. 
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A KREISS INTERIOR COMBINES SELECT PIECES FROM OUR EXCLUSIVE COLLECTION OF FURNITURE, 


FABRICS, ACCESSORIES AND BED LINENS INTO A DISTINCT STATEMENT OF YOUR INDIVIDUAL STYLI 
AND TASTE. TO INQUIRE ABOUT A COMPLIMENTARY CONSULTATION WITH OUR AWARD-WINNING 
DESIGN TEAM VISIT ONE OF OUR 19 SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE. NOW OPEN IN SANTA BARBARA. 
FOR A COPY OF OUR COLLECTION FOLIO CALL US AT 1-800-KREISS-1 OR LOG ON TO WWW.KREISS.COM 
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Loft Living in the Desert 


Above Phoenix, a Dynamic Design Engages Its Mountainside Site and Sweeping Views 


OU CAN TAKE NEW YORK- 
ers out of their lofts, 
but even on one of the 

last available patches of hill- 
side on Camelback Mountain, 
overlooking Phoenix, you can’t 
take the lofts out of their hearts 
and minds. 

The design that Manhattan 
architects Liz Diller and Ricar- 
do Scofidio, of Diller Scofidio 
+ Renfro, proposed for their 
urban-sophisticate clients as a 
desert retreat was really a free- 
range SoHo space, but one 
they opened to the long view 
of the valley, the short view of 
the mountain outcroppings in 


Expansive valley views 
and the city skyline 
unfold beyond the 
kitchen and living area 
and the infinity-edge 
pool. Glass walls allow 
nearly full exposure 
both inside and out. 


88 


Architecture by Diller Scofidio + Renfro/ Text by Joseph Giovannini 


back and the hypnotic daily 
phenomena of desert lights. 
City lofts are, by nature, 
spaces hidden behind a couple 
of facades overlooking gritty 
streetscapes. But the gener- 
ous expanses of sliding glass 
walls in this unbuilt design— 
its floor plan is a checkerboard 





of four squares, two outdoor 
and two indoor—would deliv- 
er the occupants to the John 
Wayne landscape. The one- 
bedroom loft, called Quadrant 
House, is really a man-made 
plateau in the desert at the foot 
of the mountains, complete 
with an oasis of water: A large 




















Wine Cumtm@ltnttrmtits 
House, designed by 
Diller Scotidio + Ren- 
fro for a rugged loca- 
tion on Phoenix's 
Camelback Mountain, 
shows the cantile- 
vered pedestal form. 


pool cantilevers daringly inte 
space toward the valley. 

Until recently, Diller and 
Scofidio ran a boutique-sizé 
interdisciplinary practice, thé 
wife-and-husband architects 
specializing in the blur be 
tween art, design and perfor 
continued on page 94 
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ONT TEXTILES CORPORATION PO BOX 84228 SEATTLE, WA 98124 USA TEL 206725 4444 FAX 2067 
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bottled up inside? 


It'd make a cool room. 





She’s two parts Shakespeare. One part Gauguin. A touch of Mother Goose. Andersen’ windows bring whoever you are tt: 
life. KML by Andersen” entranceways and Andersen” architectural windows and doors offer the shapes, sizes, and finishel 
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@@at fit your room and your vision. With Andersen, if it’s in your mind, it can be in your home. Call 1-800-426-4261, 


WPF. #5243, or visit us at andersenwindows.com LONG LIVE THE Home’ Andersen mW. 


WINDOWS*DOORS 





























RiGut: The master 
suite, with a tub adja- 
cent to the pool, com- 
pletes the front length 
of the house. An office 
studio, a guest room 
and a garage are ona 
lower level. 


BeLow: A nighttime 
rendering highlights 
the transparency of 
the compact, loftlike 
house. A small lawn, 
shown here with a spa, 
completes the bal- 
anced design. 


continued from page 58 

mance. Admirers of Marcel 
Duchamp, the partners are 
connoisseurs of the surreal 
cusping on the absurd, and 
they have produced concep- 
tual designs with wry twists 
that have earned them near- 








cult status among architecture 
aficionados. Recently their al- 
ternative practice has attract- 
ed large commissions, includ- 
ing the redesign of Lincoln 
Center’s public spaces and the 
designs for the Eyebeam in 
Chelsea and the new Institute 





of Contemporary Art in Bos- 
ton. Still practicing in their 
own office loft in the Bowery 
in downtown Manhattan, they 
continue to design houses. 
“Small projects can have just 
as much complexity and den- 
sity as large ones,” says Sco- 





fidio, “but there’s a compact- 
ness that lets you clearly un- 
derstand all the relationships.” 
For this desert retreat, the 
architects responded to the 
strong, silent nature of the 
craggy site and to the sweeping 
view of the valley floor that 
culminates in what appears to 
be a city mirage (Phoenix) in 
the distance. “We wanted to do 
a double-facing house that me- 
diated between the valley and 
the mountain,” explains Diller. 
The architects staged their 
loft on a second-floor podium 
atop a ground level dedicated 
to parking, an office studio and 
a guest room. ‘They divided the 
plateau on the upper story so 
that the main living space and 
the master bedroom occup 
kitty-corner squares adjacen 
to outdoor squares—one wet, 
one dry. The living spaces re- 
main visually open to each 
continued on page 96 








Nettesheim's Classic Kitchens 
831/622-9260 

Concepts Il LTD. Costa Mesa, CA 
714/545-9550 

South Pacific Kitchen & Construction La Jolla, CA 
858/459-9086 

Kitchens On Montana Santa Monica, CA 
310/451-5353 

Kitchen Matrix San Francisco, CA 


415/934-1454 


Creative Kitchen & Bath, Inc Collinsville, CT 
860/693-6443 

Empire of Greenwich Fine Kitchens Greenwich, CT 
203/863-9690 

Raymar Custom Kitchens New Haven, CT 
203/777-1170 

Craft-Way Kitchens Wilmington, DE 
302/998-3305 

Anastasia Kitchen & Bath Studio St. Augustine, FL 
904/461-9907 

Design Times West Palm Beach, FL 





561/689-4207 


Carmel, CA 


~ CULINARY ART 


DEFINING SPACE WITH ELEGANCE 


Benchmark Kit. 
561/688-7949 
Brookwood Kitchens, Inc. 
404/355-7232 
Past Basket 
630/208-1011 
Normandy Construction 
630/455-5600 
Kitchens oy Jimmy LAGARDE’S 
504/821-3844 
Kitchens by Design, Inc. 
508/835-6300 
Cox Kitchens & Baths, Inc. 
410/296-4700 
Kitchen TechniQ, Inc. 
301/231-0633 
Extraordinary Works 
248/669-1300 
North Star Kitchens 
612/375-9533 
Artisan Kitchen & Bath 
636/391-1366 


West Palm Beach & Vero Beach, FL 


Atlanta, GA 
Geneva, IL 
Hinsdale, IL 

New Orleans, LA 
West Boylston, MA 
Baltimore, MD 

N. Bethesda, MD 
Troy, Ml 
Minneapolis, MN 


St. Louis, MO 
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ild Collection. For more information go to: www,.qcc.com/ado or call 800.909.6006. 


DCI Home Resources Charlotte, NC 
704/926-6000 

Kitchen Cabinet Worx Greensboro, NC 
336/333-2200 

MacDonald Kitchen & Bath Design Lambertville, NJ 
609/397-8500 

Apple Kitchens Moorestown, NJ 
856/235-2295 

Kitchen & Bath Design Center Northfield, NJ 
609/646-5656 

Rumson Kitchens, Inc, Rumson, NJ 
732/842-1810 

Showcase Kitchens Manhasset, NY 
516/869-8585 

Menick Kitchen & Bath, Ltd. Merrick, NY 
516/867-1212 

Manhattan Center for Kitchen and Bath NYC, NY 
212/995-0500 

Sleepy Hollow Custom Kit. North Tarrytown, NY 
914/631-3101 

Auer Kitchens, Inc. Cincinnati, OH 


513/729-4564 





Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath Willoughby Hills, O 
440/944-4499 

Coventry Kitchens, Inc. Frazer, PAN 
610/644-2773 

Kitchen & Bath Concepts Pittsburgh, P 
412/369-2900 

Alexandria Kitchen & Bath Studio Alexandria, VA 
703/549-1415 “Tl 

Critzers Cabinet Creations Charlottesville, 
434/973-1691 

Absolute Kitchens, Inc. McLean, Wi 
703/917-0744 

Refined Woodworks, Inc. Seattle, Wi 
206/762-2603 

Creative Kitchens, Inc. Huntington & Charleston, 
800/224-0450 
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Our Tile, Your Vision 





A VISION WE SEEK TO SHARE AND BRING TO LIFE, CREATING A HOME 
that reflects your individual tastes and passions. At Walker Zanger we have spent the past 
ORY -ole Moet lire Molla lol Ti(ol iM colm of-LolUI Melo 1(-Telol nl Mel-TiielaM-y(ol¢-SXi-\oM UilcelUlelamalelae(olelis 
ed ceramic, stone and glass tile. Our goal has always remained constant — offering you a 
dazzling array of products, thoughtfully designed to stand the test of time. 















| continued from page 92 
other and to the lawn and pool because 
privacy was not an issue on this secluded 
parcel, sited high above the neighbors. 

“It was a really abstract division of 
space, separated only by glass lines,” Diller 
says. Although some low walls in the bath 
area make concessions to modesty, it is 
otherwise open, and the tub shares a glass] 
wall with the swimming pool, their wa- 
ters tantalizingly contiguous. 

Loft dwelling in the exhibitionistie 
open is the antithesis of traditional habi- 
tats in the desert, where people usually 
hunker down into earth-hugging shelters 
that protect against the violent heat. AE 
though the architects hung large perfo- 
rated-metal awnings that, at the push of a 
button, could angle down over the glass 
walls and act as sun screens, the house 
seems to admit and even magnify the view. 
“We tried to press the view up against the 
glass,” says Diller. Like an optical instru- 











































Architects, designers and 
connoisseurs of the game 
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have been acquiring the finest 


pool table in the world from 









us for more than 83 year 







Call for our free brochure 
visit our website or pay °15 for 


our limited edition catalog of the 







finest antique, custom ind conte ome 






handcrafted pool tables in th 


809 BROADWAY 
NEW pos Giany. 
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LO005 ment, the house scopes a panorama that 

BILLIA DS LSOO3 527.8655 seems to belong to the interior—the cou- 
ae www.blattbilliards.com ple would live in a landscape telescoped 





inside. At the rear of the house, a wild el- 
ement invades the carpet of grass with a 
surreal strangeness: “The rugged red 
| rocks encroach upon the lawn,” she says. 
The architects also brought in the 
landscape to give their clients a natural 
clock. “We wanted to use the house to 
offset the pace of the city,” says Scofidio. 































_ The tub shares a glass wall 
_ with the pool, their waters 
tantalizingly contiguous. — 





They kept the study and work space out 
of sight, a floor removed from the living 
area. That open room would take on all 
the gradual shifts of light, from the rose 
dawns to the bleaching high noons to 
the brilliant sunsets, which bring out the 
deep earth reds and long shadows. 

“There’s an incredible variety of light 
outside, plus an amazing stillness,” says 
Scofidio. “Those colors penetrate the 
space, and the white walls register oné 
color in the morning and others through- 
out the day, bouncing off the rock. That 





Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 








Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the sets your body to a different rhythm. 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-887-5648 We. desioned a place than, couldeeme 
www.amdega.com A MI ID IE G A , ¢ 8 > a ple 

All other countries call +44 1325 468522 ESTABLISHED 1874 time down.” 0 
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Christopher Peacock Cabinetry Showrooms Locations 


Boston 617-204-9292 


Chicago 312-321-9500 


Greenwich 203-862-9333 


Los Angeles 310-854-7222 


www.peacockcabinetry.com 
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ean de Merry’s decidedly 

1920s Parisian flavor and 

finely executed reproduc- 

tions make this place a terrific 

resource,” remarks Thomas Al- 
lardyce (right, with Jean de 
Merry, left). Enticements at the 
recently relocated Los Angeles 
shop include a round French 
dining table re-covered in parch- 
ment and lacquer, a chandelier 
in black nickel and an angular 
side chair re-covered in sha- 
green (right). De Merry and his 
partner, Christian Maroselli, 
began designing furniture with 
a line of vintage-looking leath- 
er club chairs, which they now 
complement with customized 
pieces, many finished in parch- 


ment, lacquer or mirror. 


Jean de Merry 

927 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-289-0991 


www.jeandemerry.com 





An antiqued-mirror 
console table with 
red-lacquered feet 
























A reproduction of a 
1923 tea set designed 
by avant-garde artist 
Kazimir Malevich 





| The Lomonosov Porcelain Factory, first established in 
j 1744, thrived during the years of imperial rule, survived 
7 nationalization after 1917 and was privatized in 1993. Today, 
artisans produce an array of designs inspired by originals in 
the firm’s archives, such as a series of teacups commemo- 


rating the 300th anniversary of St. Petersburg (above). 


Lomonosov Porcelain Factory, 15! Pr. Obukhovskoy Oborony 
192171 St. Petersburg, Russia; 7-812-560-8228 (ee eee ae 
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Lee Ola 


Nancy's 
Fern 


For its first indoor- 
outdoor fabric collec- 
tion, Solarium, Lee 
Jofa (800-453-3563) 
looked to David East- 
on for design inspira- 
tion. The result was six 
prints and 10 weaves 
influenced by gardens. 
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A Cape Town Source for Salvage 
n the years before opening 
Delos, I began buying and 

restoring old chandeliers to fi- 
nance my photography studies,” 
recalls South African native and 
co-owner Jason Calvert, who 
says he doesn’t use his camera 
very often anymore. Chandeliers 
and mirrors have been mainstays 
of the Cape Town establishment, 
but architectural salvage now 
prevails, particularly 19th-cen- 
tury gates, doors and wall pan- 
els. Graham Viney commends 
Calvert and Jerome van Rooij 
for their “stylish, sometimes 
quirky, sometimes amusing, but 
always very usable” items. 


Delos 

140 Buitengracht St. 

Cape Town 8001, South Africa 
27-21 -424-7573 

















_ Jasper Conran at Chesney’s 


Jasper Conran’s first fireplace collection is offered 
solely through Chesney’s (866-840-0609). The line 


of three distinctly contemporary mantels includes 





the Avignon (below right, with the Universal fire 
basket) and Totem andirons, and the Meridian 


andiron (below left). The mantels are hand-carved 














in Portugal and can be sized as needed. 





A.M. Collections 


The stylized Blossoms Border, from the Ranjit 
Ahuja line of hand-embroidered linen, is 
available at A.M. Collections (212-625-2616). 


Flax fiber imported from France is woven to 





the firm’s specifications in India, where it’s 


also embroidered. The pattern is based ona 





vintage pillow design. 









































The Coco bench, gold 
leaf on iron, above, and 
the Delano chair, be- 
low, both designed by 
Deborah Dean 














AD’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 





























Gore Dean 


iews of the Potomac 
River welcome visitors 
to Gore Dean’s new 


location at a coveted M Street 
address in Cady’s Alley. “This 
district is the new shopping 
mecca for D.C.—area designers,” 
observes Anthony P. Browne 
(above right, in a gallery for 
tabletop items arranged with a 
set of 19th-century French wal- 
nut chairs, a Louis X VI console 


table, Richard Ginori plates and 


Royal Scott crystal). “Debbie 


Dean consistently finds the most 


unusual things. She simply has 
a sense for it,” notes her long- 


time client. Dean’s emphasis has 
always been on fine antiques, 
and now, with 10,000 square feet 
and two expansive floors to fill, 
she’s added her own custom 
furniture line, tabletop acces- 
sories, made-to-order table and 
bed linens, and fabrics. “Our 
model is Harrods in London,” 
explains Dean, “where you can 
buy everything from chocolates 
to mattress pads.” 





Gore Dean 

3338 M St. NW 

Washington, DC 20007 
202-625-9199; www.goredean.com 
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Tammy (back row, fourth 

from left) earned 762 | 
© Thank Yous for voluntarily : 
8 attending her boyfriend’s 


family reunion. 
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The Citi PremierPass 


credit card. 


Aunt Lotlie. 

Cousin Bitsy. 

Robby dr. 

Remembering all of that deserves 


more than a simple thank you 


Citi PremierPass gives you 
an entirely different way 


to earn ThankYou Points 


because it’s the only card 
that gives you points for 


the things you buy 


and the miles you fly 
557 


$6 


No matter what airline you fly 


No foolin? Any airline. 


Then, redeem your ThankYou 


Points for cool stuff. 


Call now: 1-800-353-CITI. 


citicards.com 


a& Thank You | 
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Live richly: 














































A dining side chair 
from Modern Duke 





Marble tops three 
curved legs with gild- 
ed acanthus-leaf de- 
tails on the Duchess 
bedside table, above, 
from Rue Madame. 







\ 





Modern Duke and Rue Madame, two new fall collections from 
Ralph Lauren Home (888-475-7674), blend Neoclassical elements 
with French details. From the Modern Duke line, the Duke chest 








(below) is made of French-polished mahogany and features round 






hand-cast brass ring pulls. An antiqued-leather writing surface is 






revealed in the Duchess secretary (above left), from Rue Madame. 














The Rue Madame col- 
lection’s Coltsmore 







continued on page 11K 
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“Mike Pell has created beautiful fixtures for me,” 






says Marc Charbonnet (right, with Pell, left), among 






them a silver-leafed chandelier (above).‘‘l’m always 






conferring with designers, working toward the evolu- 






tion of an idea or solution,” says Pell, who recently 






electrified a Regency candlestick (left). To the trade. 






Pell-Artifex Co., 511 W. 33rd St. 
New York, NY 10001; 212-563-9656 














Albuquerque I) 

(ee furnishings i 
mix with antiques and 

Asian accents in Hey Jhonny 


Home. The eclectic emporium | 
is “an oasis in the midst of the 
southwestern vernacular andan J 
unusual find for Albuquerque,” | 
says Carleton Varney. A circa 

1900 Japanese screen and a circa 
1920 Mongolian cabinet (left), 

and, displayed not far away, 
hand-colored Italian prints and _ | 
resin shells (far left), are all re- 
cent acquisitions that reflect the || 





owners’ diversified vision. 








Hey Jhonny Home | 
118 Tulane St. SE 

Albuquerque, NM 87106 

505-265-9242 


Pep cone gap sees sa algae mar rence Pim eee 
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Essential English fabrics and wallpapers 





Available through 


SS FS 


TOW RESLAN YD OT Our 


Tel: (212) 64726900 Fax: (212) 647-6906 
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Riches from the 
French Quarter 
he family-owned 


French Antique Shop 


in New Orleans, a place 


“brimming with treasure,” ac- 
cording to Donna Livingston, 
traces its origins to a small Pari- 
sian storefront in the late 1920s. 
Chandeliers have always figured 
prominently at the shop, and 
none more so than a 19th-cen- 
tury Louis X V-style rock-crys- 
tal-and-gilt-bronze chandelier 
(right) from the Baron Guy de 
Rothschild apartment in the 
Hotel Lambert. Other pieces 





from the vast inventory include 
a Louis X VI-style marquetry 
commode with ormolu mounts, 
a 19th-century Carrara mar- 
ble study and a Vieux Paris por- 
celain vase, one of a pair (left). 


French Antique Shop 
225 Royal St., New Orleans 
LA 70130; 866-524-9861 


www.gofrenchantiques.com 












The antiques shop 
has one of the largest | 
chandelier collections} 
in the United States. 





Vine & Berry 


A black lampas, Vine & 
Berry, from Scalaman- 
dré (212-980-3888), 
was re-created from a 
remnant of the original 
fabric that was discov- 
ered under the arm of 
a circa 1870 sofa during 
restoration. 











continued on page 114 
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Rhode Island Metal Perspectives 
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A small low table, etalwork design and do, right, and Rotondo’s partner, 
above, designed by 


OG J f restoration are the two Jay Christman, left) says, “I’ve 
Jim Estes is part of a ; ; 





rafted by the hands of 


sbrlesrccenel eb nile specialties of Rhode Island black- — worked with Bob for years, and Ff} 
Harden, the oldest family-owned for the architect. smith Bob Rotondo, with fur- whether his work is decorative 
‘ niture and architectural elements —_ or structural, simple or elabo- 
and operated furniture maker defining most of his projects. rate, it’s exacting and wonderful 
in the United States. Jim Estes (above, with Roton- and on the money every time.” 





Since 1844, hand-craftsmanship Newport Forging & Welding 
50 Friendship St., Newport, RI 02840; 401-841-5440 


has been the cornerstone of our 





trade. Today, we combine old- 
world skills with state-of-the-art 








technology to give you heirloom 
quality products at affordable 
prices. Harden styles range from 
traditional 18th century to clean, 
crisp contemporary. Please visit us 
at harden.com and browse through | 


Labyrinth 


The sumptuous cot- - 
ton-and-silk damask _ 
Labyrinth, from Don- 
ghia (212-935-3713), ° 
was inspired by an an- 
tique Chinese textile 
and comes in 11 colors, 
ranging from scarlet 

to brilliant blue. 


For a free color brochure, and the 


| 


location of your nearest dealer, 
call 315-245-1000, Ext. 220, or 
e-mail harden@harden.com 


SUSTAINABLE FORESTRY INITIATIVE® 








a 5 | 
our extensive collections. 








Growing Tomorrow’s Forests Today® 


Participant in the American Forest & Paper Association’s SF® program. | 


continued on page IT 
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| Swarovski Crystal \ 


RECOMMENDED 
STRASS* PARTNER SHOPS: 


USA 


Capitol Lighting: 

(10 Locations) 

Paramus, New Jersey 07652, USA 
Tel. 201-843-5353 


Eatontown, New Jersey 07724, USA 
Tel. 732-542-9311 


East Hanover, New Jersey 07936, USA 
Tel. 973-887-8600 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey 08638, USA 
Tel. 609-882-2119 


Greenbrook, New Jersey 08812, USA 
Tel. 732-926-1115 


Flemington, New Jersey 08822, USA 
Tel. 908-284-0020 


Lake Park, Florida 33403, USA 
Tel. 561-691-0057 


Royal Palm Beach, Florida 33411, USA 
Tel. 561-296-7700 


Boca Raton, Florida 33487, USA 
Tel. 561-994-9570 


Stuart, Florida 34994, USA 
Tel. 561-286-8700 


Fischer-Gambino 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130, USA 
Tel. 504-524-9067 


Garden State Lighting & Accessories 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 08003, USA 
Tel. 856-489-3000 


Hermitage Lighting 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203, USA 
Tel. 615-843-3300 


Hobrecht Lighting Co. 
Sacramento, California 95821, USA 
Tel. 916-487-2690 


South Dade Lighting 
Miami, Florida 33176, USA 
Tel. 305-233-8020 


MEXICO 


Casamania Galeria 
41311 Guadalajara, Mexico 
Tel. 52 3336 29 32 48 


Casamania 
44190 Guadalajara, Mexico 
Tel. 52 3338 1199 75 



















A Paean to the 20th Century 


On the first floor of an |8th-century building, just steps away from the 


Louvre and the Palais Royal, is Galerie Patrick Fourtin, where master- 


\ 


works from the 20th century take precedence and pass into collections 
around the world. Pieces by Jean-Michel Frank, Jean-Charles Moreau 
and Gaetano Scolari (above) and Gio Ponti and Jacques Adnet (below) 
represent some of the holdings that continue to draw Juan Montoya 
and other designers. Montoya recently purchased a pair of 1960s lamps 


by Bagues and two circa 1920 Hungarian armchairs by Lajos Kozma. 


Galerie Patrick Fourtin 
9 rue des Bons Enfants 
75001 Paris 
33-|-42-60-12-63 


“Lsee them every ) 
timel’minParis J 
because they’re 7 
constantly rotating | 
their inventory.” 
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a fixtures apaed with STRASS® Swarovski’ Crystal will fill your living space with elegance and joie de vivre. Their 
, beauty and brilliance are unsurpassed. Discerning customers throughout the world appreciate the importance of the 


i ore information, contact: Swarovski North America Ltd, Lighting Parts Division 
) West 57" Street, 9" floor, New York, NY 10019, Tel. 212-935-6110 - www.strass-swarovski.com 











ight can transport your soul. 


Particularly when you get to drive. 





























Your world becomes a more tranquil place with the light-diffusing power of Luminette® Privacy Sheers. They will enhance your view and elevé 
your spirits. Call 1-800-205-8225 today for our free booklet on expressing yourself with light. Or visit hunterdouglas.com/freebooklet to orc 
your booklet and to see how our light-changing window fashions can enhance the environment of your home. 


©2005 Hunter Douglas Inc. ®is a registered trademark of Hunter Douglas Inc. 




















| special advertising section 


EnlighteningDesigns _ 


presented by Hunter Douglas 


Bringing dramatic change to a room’s appearance involves more than new furniture 
or carpets. Through the use of distinctive window treatments, see how light can 


enhance the mood and the design of any room in the home. 
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Luminette® Privacy Sheers elegantly diffuse light as it enters the home. 











|| In interior design, natural lights importance cannot be consideration for protecting valuable artwork, furni- 
| underestimated. More than selecting the ideal shade ture and area rugs from damaging UV rays, while still 
| of paint or the perfect sofa, light has the ability to set creating the desired ambience in the room, whether it 
| the tone and “feel” of the space as well as enrich its be a secluded oasis or an appealing gathering place 
| design. Managing incoming light is also an important for friends and family. 














i ce Sheers, add a serene luminosity to the room. 


Mette® Privacy Sheers and Silhouette® shad- 
sire prime examples of window fashions 
ently disperse light to bring a warm, sensu- 
ieauty to a room. Both styles have sheer 
B facings that seften the light upon entry, 
Gperational vanes that direct light into the 
8, producing a delicate glow throughout 


+ 


fom while permitting a view to the outside. 
Similar looks and effect on light also make 
Me desired window treatment combination 
fms with both traditional windows and 


i doors or other wide expanses of glass. 








Bs and other slatted products such as 
By Woods® blinds establish a different 
Bin a‘room altogether—one that is far more 
Mtic. They appeal to both traditional and 
porary tastes and deflect daylight as it 
80 space, creating a dynamic play of light 
Fadow. 

fi 


} 
| 
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the perfect Hunter Douglas window fash- 
» your home or for a free design booklet, call 
0 937-7895 or visit www.hunterdouglas.com. 


” 





© left to right: Hunter Douglas shutters imbue a space with lively light. The Alustra™ Collection Silhouette® window shadings, pictured in Gold 


CIDE SIS erst Fi til. 


The Alustra™ Collection woven texture shades 
produce dazzling light scapes. 
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The Luxury of Light 


The new Alustra™ Collection 
from Hunter Douglas elevates 
interiors to a level of understated 
luxury and classic beauty. The 
collection sheds new light on 
exquisite detailing, impeccable 
workmanship and enduring ele- 
gance. From luminous sheers to 
stylish textures, innovative lifting 
systems to decorative details, The 


Alustra Collection provides the 














inspiration to design individual 


expressions of incomparable style. 
























































A Dealer and Designer Recaptures the Glory of His Mid-1920s House in Los Angeles 


Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Charles S. White 


HERE MAY WELL BE 
other parts of the 
world where you can 
find a half-timbered Nor- 
mandy-style compound across 
from a celebrated redwood- 
and-concrete experiment in 
modern living next to a tile- 
roofed Spanish beauty. But if 


122. 





the first house was built by 
Charlie Chaplin, the second 
by Rudolph Schindler and the 
third by the guy who invented 
the movable boom, the odds 
are pretty good you're some- 
where in Los Angeles. 

The third house original- 
ly belonged to Bert Glennon, 


a legendary Hollywood cam- 
eraman. “It was built in 1925 
or ’26, so it’s just a little bit 
younger than me,” says Charles 
Pollock, its current owner, who 
grew up in L.A. and has him- 
self earned renown as a lo- 
cal decorator, antiques dealer 

continued on page 124 





Charles Pollock has 
spent the last 38 years 
renovating his 1920s 
Los Angeles residence. 
The antiques-filled 
living room is anchored 
by 18th-century boi- 
serie-faced bookcases. 
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Asa host, Pollock 


has fleshed out the house’s 
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Hollywood pedigree. 





continued from page 122 

and furniture designer. “His 
daughter came by one day and 
said they used to have dinners 
all the time with dignitaries 
like Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford.” Pollock pro- 
duces a pile of old black-and- 
white photos that reveal the 
disrepair the charming Span- 
ish-style residence had fallen 





fa 


into by the time he acquired it 
in 1967. “I lived in the house 
next door and was already try- 
ing to bring that one back up,” 
he recalls. “I bought the house 
thinking, P’Il just put a coat of 
paint on it and rent it out,” he 
recalls. “Then I started to look 
around, and I thought, Well, if 
I do this, and I do that....” 
Forty years later, the house 
is more glorious than ever—in 
terms of its legacy, as well as its 
looks. As a popular host, Pol- 
lock has fleshed out its Holly- 
wood pedigree, entertaining 
everyone from Mae West to 
Bette Davis. (Davis borrowed 
an upstairs bedroom, off and 
on, for the last 17 years of her 





life.) And as a tastemaker, Pol- 
lock has infused the house 
with glamour worthy of the 
silver screen. Consider the liv- 
ing room. Tall, but modestly 
scaled by today’s standards, 
the room brims with unexpect- 
ed drama: Rough-sawn red- 
wood walls set off bookcases 
dressed in 18th-century boi- 
serie (left over from a job for 
Max Factor’s grandson); an- 
cient-looking beams turn out 


to be made of Styrofoam (in- 


spired by reproductions the 
designer saw in London). Pride 
of place is given to an oil paint- 
ing of a dog dressed as a con- 
cierge, which Pollock picked 

continued on page 126 








“Tt was a mess,” Pol 
lock (left, with dogs 
Charlie, center, and 
Cill) says of the hous 
ABoveE Lert: Alex- 
andre Roubtzoff’s 19 
oil is above an 18th- 
century commode. 


ABove: An 18th-cen’ 
tury English japanne 
clock, one of several 
notable pieces acqui 
by the retired furni- 
ture designer and a 
tiques dealer, stands 
in the dining room. 



















When choosing a luxury real 
estate professional, you want 
a virtuoso performer. 


That's particularly true in the upper-tier 


is vital. Prudential Real Estate’s Fine Homes 
Specialists are skilled in every aspect of 
Taalcmmilay=mavelant=Mant-la<-1emmlat-lial <nreynuicve(e(= 
of luxury real estate is further enhanced 
through association with Prudential Fine 
Homes International a leading network in 
the representation of upper-tier properties. 
These talented professionals are 
uniquely attuned to their clients’ 
concerns. Discretion, for instance. 
Superior local market knowledge. 
Practiced negotiation skills. 


designed to reach only the most 
serious buyers. When you work with — 
a Prudential Fine Homes ae ‘ 






professionalism. And that should 
be music to your ears. 


1-800-THE-ROCK 
www.prudential.com/realestate 





Cz aarisne 


: —  *" Real Estate 


5 Prudential Financial. Prudential Real Estate brokerage services are offered through the independently 
ind operated network of broker member franchisees of Prudential Real Estate Affiliates, Inc., a Prudential 
al company. @ Prudential and Prudential are registered service marks of The Prudential Insurance 

y of America and are used herein under license. Equal Housing Opportunity. Ey 
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BELow: The sunroom, 
built by architectur- 

al designer Said Falati, 
“is my idea of a party 
room,” notes Pollock. 
He copied the mirror 
from an 18th-century 
Italian original. 
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continued from page 124 
up in Belgium years ago for 
$60. “I did exactly what I need- 
ed without having to spend a 
fortune,” he declares. “That’s 
what design is about. Every- 
thing is illusion!” 

The old pictures of the liv- 
ing room show an intrusive 
staircase running along one 


wall, a cumbersome fireplace 
taking up another and a ceiling 
clad in textured stucco that re- 
sembled flaking mud. (“My 
only sadness 1s that I didn’t put 
a block of it under Plexi so 
people could see how awful 


it was,” quips Pollock.) Today 
the staircase sits off the dining 
room, the fireplace is framed 
by an elegant Regency man- 
telpiece of griotte marble, and 
the ceiling is as smooth as a 
baby’s bottom. Three cypress 
fanlights were installed over 
French doors. Though the 
room has been fine-tuned over 
the years, Pollock says, “I’m 
set in an old thing I learned 
when I was schooled in interi- 
or design, which is that if you 
do it correctly the first time, 
it doesn’t need much except 
some tweaking.” 

















Which is not to say that 
the place hasn’t seen major 
changes. “The only thing that’s 
stayed pretty constant is the 
living room,” notes the design- 
er. In the interest of “getting 
the proportions right and get- 
ting an overall picture, that 
is pleasing,” while sticking to 
the house’s original footprint, 
Pollock has managed to move 
the entrance, enclose the bal- 
cony, redo the kitchen, shrink 
the dining room, expand the 
maid’s room, double the fire- 
place count, bring walls in, 
push walls out, open up the 
house with French doors and 
windows, turn two small bed- 
rooms into a spacious master 
bedroom, remodel the master 
bath and convert the garage 
into a guesthouse—“which is 
not finished, of course.” 

The gardens, too, have been 

continued on page 128 


ABOVE: In a corner of 
the sunroom, Pollock 
placed an 18th-centu- 
ry French terra-cotta 
musketeer. “I saw it 
when I visited a garden 
in Paris and tried to 
buy it for 20 years.” 
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“I'm set in an old thing I learned when I was schooled in interior design: 
If you do it correctly the first time, it doesn’t need much except some tweaking.” 











Agove: A bed based on 
a 16th-century Italian 
example, from Charles 
Pollock Reproduc- 
tions, the line he start- 
ed, is in the master 
bedroom, which he de- 


scribes as “unfinished.” 


“When I looked at the 
house, I saw space to 
entertain and be com- 
fortable in and plenty 
of room for my dogs.” 
RiGcut: Pollock add- 
ed the pool soon after 
buying the house. 
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continued from page 126 
completely transformed over 
time, from what was once 
more or less an empty lot to, 
today, a series of well-tended 
outdoor rooms that enlarge 
the entertaining possibilities. 
(Pollock’s two German shep- 
herds are also fond of them.) 
In front of the house, a trick- 
ling Poseidon fountain cools 
a formal entrance garden of 
flower beds hedged in box- 
wood. On the other side of a 
wall wrapped in creeping fig 
and ornamented with a bronze 
comedy mask, a menagerie of 
stone animals oversees a shel- 
tered courtyard. In back, the 
long rectangular swimming 
continued on page 130 
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MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


Chandeliers - Lamps - Sconces « Candelabra - Decorative Accessories 


One of a pair of 
Regency gilt bronze 
three-light chandeliers 
(left and right). 
England, circa 1830. 
Height 15”. 
Diameter 16”. 


315 East 62nd Street 
Second Floor 

New York, NY 10021 
Telephone: (212) 838-2320 
Fax: (212) 754-0173 


The L’Etoile Collection Catalogue 
of Reproduction Lighting, 
$24.50 through your design professional. 


BS 
Conservatories ° Onangeria ° (My lights ° 


PARISH CONSERVATORIES 


Beautiful English handcrafted conservatories available through architects, 


designers or our local design offices. 


Please call 1.800.761. 9183 


www.parishconservatories.com 
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continued from page 128 
pool Pollock put in is surrounded, Old 
Hollywood style, by urns and statues. 

But the biggest change is the most re- 
cent. “Two years ago I knew I was going 
to retire, so I decided it was time to buik 
my party room,” says Pollock, referring 
to the solarium that he had architectura 
designer Said Falati construct off the 
courtyard. Illuminated by French win. 
dows and a massive dome of glass anc 
pickled pine, the room is a soaring, sun- 
drenched space made for occasions bott 
large and small. “I have dinners out here, 
says the designer, “listen to music here 
get a little sun without being burnt t 
death. It’s lovely in the summer.” 

Beneath a reproduction chandelier, the 
room is anchored by a cast-stone fire 
place, hung with a mirror Pollock copiec 
from a period Italian piece and flanked by 
hand-painted murals that replicate thi 
pattern on an old cut-velvet Italian chai’ 
seat. The room contains elegant piece 
like an 18th-century Swedish 10-legge« 
settee, a 19th-century Ushak carpet ani 
an 18th-century French terra-cotta mus 
keteer, but for all that, it is relativel} 
spare. “It had to be simple enough that 
could clear everything out and have in 
door dining,” explains Pollock. “I hay! 
parties at the drop of a hat.” 

Pollock’s retirement has hardly slowel 
him down. His reproduction business i 
still going strong. He enjoys travelin| 


As atastemaker, Pollock | 


has infused the house | 
with glamour worthy of | 
the silver screen. 


to old shopping haunts like Florence 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. And he 
not exactly idle when he’s home. H 
frequently hosts AIDS charity events an 
recently had 65 over to celebrate hi 
81st birthday. An accomplished pastt 
chef, he made the desserts himself. “W 
had chocolate cake with burnt-almon| 
crust, sponge cake with lemon curd- 
made with lemons from the trees i 
my backyard—and Italian cookies. I ha 
the front all tented, with a sign hang 
ing from my comedy mask saying Con) 
edy Tonight. And it was.” | 






















Elizabeth Gage is a registered trademark Designs @Elizabeth Gage 
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The Designer Makes His Mark with a Uniquely Urban Aesthetic | 





By Nicholas von Hoffman 


NTERIOR DESIGN IS NOT THE 
career Roderick N. Shade’s 
parents would have chosen 
for their son. His was a fam- 
ily whose life experiences had 
taught its members not to 
minimize how sharp the rocks 
can be on the upward climb. 
“My grandfather was the 
first black police officer in San 
Diego. My dad was the first 
black elementary school prin- 
cipal in San Diego. My moth- 
er was the first black home- 
coming queen in San Diego,” 
he says of a family that had 
nothing handed to it gratis. Of 
his grandfather, Shade recalls, 
“Had he been white, he would 
have been a multimillionaire. 
He was just so entrepreneurial 
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Roderick N. Shade 


f 
; 
! 

“I’m returning to my the living room of the ! 
traditional roots in a 2005 San Diego His- ; | 
more glamorous way,” _ torical Society Show- 1 | 
says Roderick N.Shade case, he paired Asian : oe 
(left, in his New York and Craftsman styles. 7 
dining room; see Archi- | Orange accents and a 
tectural Digest,Septem- _ striped rug “keep it \ 


| 
ber 2004). BELow: For young and vibrant.” | 


and so smart at figuring out 
how to make money.” 

It was his grandfather who 
“turned us on to junking,” he 
adds. “He had a beat-up truck. 
My brother and I would ride 
around with him, and if we’d 
see something, he’d stop. We 
would haul back chairs and 
scrap metal. That was a good 
thing—we could turn that into 
money. We were the type of 
kids who would carry magnets 
in our pockets so we could fig- 
ure out what the metal was.” 

Shade’s father and grandfa- 
ther built the house he grew 
up in with their own hands. It 


\ 


is a house whose memory hd 
cherishes and associates with 4 
happy childhood. “We'd go tq 
the zoo all the time,” he re! 
members. “The zoo and the 
beach—that was growing uj 
in San Diego. It was a pretty” 
typical Southern Californiy 
upbringing.” 

The other part of San Dieg@) 
is that it is a rough naval-bas 
town with a history of corrup) 
government and splintering 
antagonisms. “Much to my 
parents’ credit, I was shielde@ 
from that,” he says. “Only lat} 
er did I realize that San Diegy 

continued on page 13) 
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Quality Made in Italy 


When choosing a new living room, think about your own style. If your world is 
nade of natural, spontaneous elegance, you'll find the style you need in our casual N AT TM A ‘ 
tollection. Natuzzi, founded in 1959, is the largest furniture manufacturer in Italy a, 

ind the world leader in leather sofas. Each product, individually designed in our It's how YOU live 

style Center and handcrafted by our expert artisans, is a perfect yet affordable 


| 
| 
Mlustration of Italian craftsmanship. Experience America’s flagship Natuzzi boutique, | 
901 Greene Street, SoHo, NYC. ‘ 





Jiscover our collection of sofas, armchairs and accessories coordinated to create a total living room environment. 


: 


» njoy the comfort and beauty of Natuzzi for years to come. Call 1-800-262-9063 or visit www.natuzzi.com for your local Natuzzi Gallery. 






































continued from page 132 

was a hotbed of conservative, 
backwater racism. I had an 
idyllic childhood.” 

Part of that childhood was 
Nancy Curren, his fourth- and 
fifth-grade teacher, who ex- 
posed him to art, “to the con- 
temporary masters and some 
of the old masters,” he says. 
“She suggested that I get on a 
track for creative kids.” 

Instead, Shade worked his 
way through the vocational 
and academic confusions of an 
American adolescence. His fa- 
ther’s view was: “If you’re an 
artist, that means you're going 
to be poor.” But Shade hadn’t 
fixed on a career of smock and 
easel. “I didn’t know what I 
wanted to do for a long time. I 
had no clue.” 

His parents may not have 
had a clue either, but they had 
a plan: “Being educators, they 
said, “Take aptitude tests.’ Af- 
ter the third or fourth one 
came back and they all point- 
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ed at creative, it was like, ‘Now 
what?’” Instead, he thought 
about studying medicine. 

“T started out on this pre- 
med track, and then I really 
got sick of school. I don’t know 
how many schools I went to. I 
finally figured out that inte- 














rior design could be a career.” 

In the world Shade grew up 
in, interior design was not a 
known profession. It was only 
by reading a design magazine 
that it occurred to him that 
there was such an occupation. 


He asked himself, “Who are 








these people? Clearly, the 
make money, and they do 
So how do they do it?” 

He began asking aroun 
and some friends sent him to 
design firm in Los Angele 
“They sat me down, told 

continued on page 1 


ABOVE Lert: The lus 
urious dressing area|y 
he designed for Tim 
Warner Center’s On} 
Central Park show | 
house (AD, February 
2004). Above: Shade 
lady’s home office at) 
the 2005 Kips Bay De 
orator Show House.| 
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Lert: Shade swathed 
the New York bedrod 
of The View cohost St 
Jones in sari silks (4 
October 2003). “Lif 
he observes, “shoul¢ 
be as beautiful and 

glamorous as possibl 
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©2005 Land Rover North America, Inc 





Perfection was but a starting 
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what interior design was, what they did, 
how they did it, where I should go to 
school and what I should do to get it to- 
gether. And that’s what I did.” 

Many years of work and hustle still 
stood between Roderick Shade and suc- 
cess. It wasn’t easy. “I sold antiques; I 
bought and sold ’50s stuff. ’'d do what- 
ever I could, if it was design-related. In the 
early ’80s I wound up working with Roger 
Franks, who was a contemporary of Billy 
Haines and Tony Duquette. He taught 
me how to bring design and business to- 
gether. I’m in touch with him today. 

“My first position as an interior design- 
er was for a company that did model 
homes. Previously I’d worked in firms 


“T had gotten to know some of the black design 
professionals in New York, and their work had never 
been shown. I thought, Let’s have a show 
house in Harlem. And we did it. It was a huge success.” 


that were very high-end, kind of Beverly 
Hills. The model-home design factory 
was good because | got to see the high 
end and the low, low end. I had to mimic 
high-end stuff with a low-end budget.” 
The last firm he worked for in Los An- 
geles went out of business. For severance, 
the boss gave him a small stack of accounts 
receivable and told him he could keep 
what he could collect. “I collected a few of 
the contracts and moved to New York.” 
The designer arrived in Manhattan 
with his talent, his buoyant spirit and a 


| thin wallet. “I had to hit the ground run- 
| ning, again,” he explains. But how did he 


make a living, a young African Ameri- 
can man without friends or connections? 


| “There’s a whole underground world of 





window dressers. It begins at 10 or 11 at 
night, and it goes untl 5 or 6 in the morn- 


| ing. It’s like this big work train that goes 


to all the department and specialty stores. 


| I got on that train.” 


The work wasn’t easy. “One Christmas 
at Macy’s, I had to hot-glue red turkey 


| feathers on plastic wing forms for days.” 


In due course, Shade says, he “went to 


| work for a design firm here in New York. 


I was doing design work plus the back of- 
fice, plus the taxes—you name it.” His 


first interior design client, however, camé 
from window dressing. The client was s¢ i 
taken with a window the designer had 
done for a bed-and-bath store that hé 
found out who he was, ran him down an¢ 
offered him a commission. 

Building his business up to a staff of 
five took some doing. For a time h® 
worked out of his apartment and kept hil 
sketches and drawings under the bed. Af 
Shade puts it, “I had to hustle all the tim 
and it was hard. It’s easier now.” 


































The designer got his biggest profes 
sional liftoff from the Harlem Unite 
Show House. He says that when he gott 
New York City, “I didn’t know about th 
inner workings of design. I didn’t kno 


how important marketing and publici 
were. I thought I could do good wo 
and someone would recognize me, that 
could put it out in the universe and 
universe would come back to me.” 

To encourage the universe, Sha 
threw himself into founding the sho 
house. “I had gotten to know some of 
black design professionals in New Yor 
people who had been working for ma 
years, and their work had never be 
shown. I thought, Let’s have a show hou 
in Harlem. We'll have the first black sho 
house in the world. And we did it. It w 
a huge success.” 

Sometimes he thinks about a S$ 
Diego retirement. “I’m old enough to slo 
down, but I can’t right now. I want 
business to grow. I want to be able to 
other things.” In addition to his new lin 
of furniture and fabric, he has in mind 
line of wallpaper. The coauthor of Ha 
lem Style, he says, “ve got a couple mo 
books in me, and I want to do a T'V sho 

Only a very few in his profession a 
able to do such things, but only a ve 
few have come as far as Roderick Sha 
“Somebody told me a long time ago th 
dreams are only things that you have 
done yet.” O 


The epitome of. 
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Reconsidering the Ashtray 


From Lowly to Lovely, the Humble Accessory ‘Takes Its Place in History 


By Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





NE BY ONE, THEY HAVE VANISHED, 
swept unceremoniously off the 
coffee and dining tables, re- 

moved even from hotel lobbies and 

restaurants where they were icons of 
hospitality and glamour. Once the ubiq- 
uitous denizen of tablescapes, and some- 
times the standout star, the ashtray has 
followed the fate of cigarettes as smok- 
ing has been purged from public spaces 
and health-conscious households. Even 

Detroit has stopped fitting them into 

dashboards as standard equipment. “It’s 
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definitely time to write the obituary on 
the ashtray,” says Paul Warwick Thomp- 
son, director of the Cooper-Hewitt, Na- 
tional Design Museum in New York. 

Its distant ancestor appeared in Europe 
not long after the Crimean War of 1853, 
when French and British soldiers learned 
from Turkish officers how to hand-roll 
tobacco into cigarettes. Ashes were the 
consequence, and the term ash pan soon 
entered the dictionary, according to Nan- 
cy Wanvig, a Wisconsin ashtray connois- 
seur and author of Collector’s Guide to 


A’50s composition by 
Alfredo Barbini, in 
layered glass, is from 
The End of History, 

a shop in New York. 


Lert: The intricate im- 
pressions on a ceramic 
ashtray made by Flavia 
in the 1950s are offset 

by the simple shape. 


Ashtrays. After smoking became socially 
acceptable for men in the 1880s, ash-tray 
earned its way into the lexicon. Ever the 
social barometer, Oscar Wilde singled 
out cigarettes in his writings as they in- 
sinuated themselves into polite society. 
Ashtrays themselves assumed various 


forms in a succession of styles, including 


Art Nouveau and Art Déco. 

But only after smoking became ac- 
ceptable for women in the late 1920s 
did the ashtray flood the domestic land- 

continued on page 140 











arpet: Visa Versa, Delphinium 


Hardwood. 


Scotia Maple, Natural 
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Brow: Softer red and 
amber forms are incor- 
porated within a ’50s 
geometric design of 
Murano glass. 


continued from page 138 

scape. “With the emancipation of wom- 
en in the ’20s, when they could get jobs 
and they started bobbing their hair, 
women smoked, and they smoked in- 
doors, and you see pictures of fashion- 
ably dressed ladies holding cigarettes,” 
says Jane Shadel Spillman, a curator 
at The Corning Museum of Glass in 
New York. “The ashtray became a house- 
hold accessory.” 

Ashtrays cut across all strata of taste 
and class, and their shapes were adapted 
to the dining room, parlor and boudoir. 
There were, of course, the simple vari- 
eties that did their job without fanfare, 
plain squares or circles that were hand- 
some in their succinct simplicity. Dips in 
their rims held cigarettes whose ends can- 
tilevered over bowls that caught the ash. 
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Very early, ashtrays became advertising 
vehicles; in about 1915, tire companies 
started casting them in glass as miniature 
tires. Restaurants produced signature 
specimens that became objects of desire 
and theft: Marlene Dietrich left two 
dozen purloined ashtrays in her apart- 
ment at her death. 

In the 1920s, once smoking became 
fashionable, luxury manufacturers—La- 
lique, Tiffany, Steuben, Wedgwood, Li- 
moges, Rosenthal, Baccarat—responded 
to the demand, designing ashtrays with 
an elegance and character typical of the 
rest of their lines. At their best, ashtrays, 
whose function allowed a wide range 
of design interpretation in marble, ce- 
ramic, metal, crystal and glass, offered 
heightened moments of aesthetic focus 
in a house. 


Green glass and gold 
leaf create distinctive 
striations in a fluid 
50s Anzolo Barovier 
scallop shell. 







Lalique’s ashtray Stat- 
uette de la Fontaine, 
circa 1925, features a 
four-inch-tall frosted- 
glass figure. 


If cigarettes became a symbol of lib- 
eration for women, they were also a 
symbol of dynamic contemporary life, 
and the new modernist simplicity in 
design, a blend of form and function, 
expressed itself in machined ashtrays 
with plain geometries and an absence 
of fuss. Art Déco as a style—geomet- 
ric, smart and uncluttered—suited the 
ashtray especially well, but Bauhaus mod- 
ernism reduced designs to a more fun- 
damental simplicity, with no surface 
decoration whatsoever. 

Ashtrays played a supporting role as 
glamorous props when movies started 
dramatizing the act of smoking with pho- 
togenic plumes of smoke whorling up 
into celluloid space. Given a certain stat- 
us in the house, ashtrays became social- 

continued on page 142 
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Axsove: A plastic Tow- 
er of Empire from the 
1938 Empire Exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. RiGut: Almaric 
Walter’s 1920s pate de 
verre chameleon. 


continued from page 140 
ly necessary and made favored gifts, along 
with other tobacco-related accessories. 
“At their wedding in 1932, my in-laws re- 
ceived a silver cigarette box engraved 
with the signatures of the groomsmen as 
a present,” says Spillman. “Then that was 
the height of fashion.” 

During the Second World War such 
luxury items went on hold, but after 
1945, the pent-up desire for these goods, 
especially in the United States, and the 
strong dollar spurred elegant products 
from Italy, France and Scandinavia that 
were affordable for most middle-class 
homes. “An explosion of creativity met 
the new demand,” says Stephen Saunders, 
owner of The End of History, a New 
York shop specializing in midcentu- 
ry glass. “U.S. department stores every- 
where bought this glass, and travelers 
on cruise ships to Europe had no weight 
restrictions, so a lot of glass ended up 
in America. 

“The 1950s and 1960s were the golden 
age of glamorous smoking, and hostesses 
in all brackets put out cigarettes with 
bowls of nuts and drinks for their cock- 
tail parties.” 

Ashtrays came off the assembly line in 
the millions, but at the luxury end of the 
spectrum, they were crafted by hand into 
minor works of art, often with a lyrical 
beauty packed into a compact sculptur- 
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At their best, ashtrays 
offered heightened 
moments of aesthetic 

focus in a house. 


al form. Ashtrays had become jewels of 
the household. 

The glass manufacturers in postwar 
Venice achieved the apex of sophis- 
tication. Designers mixed luxury and fan- 
tasy, all realized through a craft that 
had developed in Murano since the 13th 
century. Ashtrays frequently came with 
matching cigarette lighters and boxes 
worthy of lingering shots in a Fellini set. 
Around the Venetian lagoon, artists un- 
hooked form from function and took 
great liberties in shaping glass into or- 


Rows of embedded 
bubbles accent a sculp- 
| tural 1950s raspberry- 
red glass conch shell 
by Barbini. 


ganic compositions, where bubbles grad- 
uated through progressive strata of hazy 
colors. The artists dimpled the lavalike 
shapes in one or two spots so that there 
was always a cigarette rest above the 
bowl. Layered in up to four colors, the of- 
ten heavy ashtrays had the interior com- 
plexity of a geode. 
Artists sometimes gridded bubbles in 
a controlled technique, mixing the fizz 
with gold and silver leaf that pulver- 
ized into shimmering clouds of star- 
continued on page 144 
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continued from page 142 
dust when the molten glass was stretched. 

In addition to creating organic ashtrays, 
Venetian craftsmen designed representa- 
tions of pears, apples and leaves. The most 
extraordinary natural shapes were fash- 
ioned after nautiluses and other shells. 

But by the ’60s the dark little secret of 
smoking broke, and the impulse to turn 
ashtrays into the movie stars of the home 
diminished. “If from the ’20s through 
the ’50s it was fashionable to smoke, by 
the early 60s we were being told it was 
dangerous,” remembers Spillman. By the 
1980s and 1990s cigarettes and their ash- 
tray accomplices were ostracized. 

“When someone comes over and wants 
to smoke, there just aren’t any ashtrays 
out anymore, and I dash around for a side 
plate or an old saucer,” says the Cooper- 


“ 


Hewitt’s Thompson. “But I do keep my 
favorites, only I put them into adaptive 
reuse. I have an Arne Jacobsen ashtray 
that now serves as a paper clip holder, and 
[ love the one by ¢ vastiglione, with a coiled 
edge that locks the cigarette in place: It’s 


rounded, chromed and very nice-look- 
ing.” Thompson says that adapted ash- 
trays have an anachronistic charm, “like 


having an old-fashioned washstand or 


lemon juicer that reminds you of what 
people used to do before plumbing and 
appliances.” One of Thompson’s favor- 
ites is Philippe Starck’s Ray Hollis, an alu- 
minum ashtray with a flip-over lid that 
snuffs ashes out of sight in the base, 
where odors are contained. “There’s no 
reason to banish it, because it still has a 
sculptural function,” Thompson says. 
Out of use, endangered as an object, 
lapsing from production, they are becom- 
ing desirable again, coming out of the 
woodwork onto eBay. Rarity and prove- 
nance are, as always, factors in the value 
of these new collectibles: The tire-shaped 


ashtrays have emerged as a favorite of 


the species, along with those bearing the 
labels of, say, the Stork Club or the 
Brown Derby. 

But as with most collectibles, intrinsic 
beauty is a primary reason that ashtrays 
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An ashtray from the 
Firestone Pavilion at 
the 1939 New York 
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are prized. “We sell a lot of ashtrays, but 
not for use as ashtrays,” says Saunders. 
“Women love them on their dressing ta- 
bles, for jewelry, and people serve nuts 
and hors d’oeuvres in them at parties. But 
most of the time they’re out on the table 
just because they’re beautiful.” 

The ashtray is dead. Long live the 
ashtray. 0 
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A pair of important Georg Jensen-designed 
“Pomegranate” silver candelabras. 

Denmark. 1919-1925. 
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TROUPEAU DE VACHES A L’AUBREVOIR. Oil on canvas. 56 3/4 x 78 1/2 inches. 


Unquestionably one of the most important paintings by Charles Emile Jacque. 
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A Georgian-Style House in Dallas Is Expanded to Hold Cherished Collections 


Architecture by Richard Giegengack, AIA, and D. C. Broadstone II/Interior Design by John Phifer Marrs, AsID 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Ira Montgomery 





. 

t 7 

t 
Architects Richard Ricut: The library the 
Giegengack and D.C. architects and designer Zz } 
Broadstone II added John Phifer Marrs con- ii ji" Mmiticti ih © 
two wings to a Geor- ceived has a coffered ‘ 4 
gian-style house in plaster ceiling and in- ' 
Dallas. ABOvE: The laid-wood floors. Rob- F 
family wing. Fountain _ ert Allen drapery fabric 
from Sotheby’s. and trim on lower level. 


N OUR ERA OF GREAT ROOMS 
and family rooms and me- 
dia rooms, some of the 

older domestic designations 

have acquired new meanings. 

A library, for instance, is as 

likely to refer to a collection 

of DVDs as to a repository of 
books. It’s almost nostalgia- 
inducing to come across a pri- 
vate library with all the tradi- 
tional trappings—mahogany 


ET RH 


mde 


paneling and fluted columns, ; 
ancestral portraits and stone 
busts and, in the case of one Fy 


Dallas home athenaeum, some 
8,000 volumes, with a focus on 
American history. 





continued on page 148 
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AxBove: The sitting 
area. Armchairs, Chris- 
tie’s. Great Gatsby 
Auction House and- 
irons. Wing chair fab- 
ric, Scalamandré. Krav- 
et sofa fabric. Clarence 
House pillow fabric; 
Houles trim. Drapery 
fabric, Beacon Hill. 





continued from page 146 

“T’ve collected books and 
manuscripts throughout my 
life, and I’ve always wanted a 
place to display them,” says the 
man of the house. The 1920s 
brick manor contains, in addi- 
tion to the books, 18th- and 
19th-century portraiture and 
Americana ranging from 3,000 
rare documents (including the 
autographs of all signers of the 
Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, and pa- 
pers from every president of 


the United States) to memora- 
bilia like Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er’s five-star-general’s helmet 
and a bronze cast of Abraham 
Lincoln’s hands and face. 

The owners, a real estate 
developer and his wife, have 
three young children, and sev- 
eral years ago they decided to 
add a pair of wings to their 
Georgian-style residence in 
order to accommodate large 
family rooms as well as a first- 
class library. The wife oversaw 
the creation of the family wing, 





and the library wing was the 
husband’s baby. He contacted 
Richard Giegengack, a Wash- 
ington, D.C.—based architect 
whe had renovated the couple’s 
\dirondacks camp (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, June 1999). 
They knew he was as com- 
fortable working in a classical 


mode as a rustic one and en- , 


listed him to devise a seamless 
expansion. “The basic design 
concept was that the additions 
to the house should look like 
they’ve always been there,” 
says Giegengack. “We did our 
homework on Georgian-style 
architecture and in particu- 
lar Thomas Jefferson’s brand 
of that.” 

Clad in bricks that are in- 
distinguishable from the exte- 
rior of the main house, the 
library wing Giegengack, with 
the help of his associates Stan 
Andrulis and Jennifer Orne, 
and Dallas-based architect 
D. C. Broadstone I, designed 
encloses a handsome art gal- 
lery and a home office, as well 
as the library proper, The gal- 

continued on page 150 


The 6,000-square- 
foot, double-height li- 
brary “is grand in scale, 
fitting for the owners’ 
museum-quality col- 
lection of documents, 
art and antiques,” 

says Marrs (below). 
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BeLow: “It has a 360- 
degree view of the 
gardens,” Giegengack 
says of the octagonal 
office in the library 
wing. David Rolston 
landscaped the eight- 
acre grounds. 





Clad in bricks that are indistinguishable from the 
exterior of the main house, the wing encloses a handsome art 
gallery and a home office, as well as the library proper. 








RiGut: “It’s elegant 
but functional,” says 
Marrs. The bergere 
is circa 1820. Low ta- 
ble from E. J. Victor. 
Bergamo sofa silk. 
Old World Weavers 


lounge chair velvet. 








continued from page 148 

lery, off the entrance hall, is 
a long, stately room crowned 
by a coffered ceiling and illu- 
minated by a wall of French 
doors. It leads to the office— 
an octagonal cupola-topped 
affair inspired by Jefferson’s 
retreat, Poplar Forest. 

But it’s the library, accessed 
midway down the gallery, that’s 
the jaw-dropper. Spanning 44 
feet by 77 feet and soaring two 
and a half stories high, the vast 
space is punctuated by a book- 
shelf-lined mezzanine and an 
arched, coffered plaster ceil- 
ing. A stage commands one 
end of the room, and a grand 
hand-carved mahogany fire- 
place graces the other. “We 
wanted as much detail as we 
could reasonably put in there 

continued on page 152 


Lert: Portraits, includ- 
ing ones by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Benja- 
min West, hang in the 
art gallery. Brunschwig 
& Fils fabric on chair 
at right. Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin rug. 
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continued from page 150 
so that it looked traditional and consistent 
with the owner’s collections,” says Gie- 
gengack. “There aren’t too many rooms 
in Dallas that can compare with it in 
terms of the scale and the presentation.” 
The presentation owes much to the eye 
of John Phifer Marrs, a Dallas-based inte- 
rior designer who, along with his asso- 
ciate Derek Vanlandingham, came aboard 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON D.C. 


ATLANTA LOS ANGELES DANIA~ DALLAS 


STON CLEVELAND LAGUNA 


tion & Design Building 
d Avenue, Suite 711 
« NY 10022 
212 223 4454 fax 212 223 4503 
www. juliagrayltd.com 


“before the foundation was poured,” he 
says. One of Marrs’s primary objectives 
was to play up the contrast between the 
art gallery and the library, for whose walls 
he selected a dark-stained mahogany. 
“The French doors in the gallery admit 
quite a bit of light, so it’s a nice back- 
ground for art,” he says. “We upholstered 


all the walls in a soft patterned fabric - 


CPN ATES) 


_Jmne custom furniture 





and used light-painted finishes. Then you 
step into this rich, dark mahogany li- 
brary. People kind of stop.” The design- 
ers refined and enhanced every surface, 
highlighting the library’s ceiling with 
gilding and trimming the pilasters with 
ebony accents. 

In all the spaces the two strove for flex- 
ibility. “Even though these areas were to be 


used for large events, the owners were ada- ; 


mant about retaining a lot of warmth and 
a residential quality,” Marrs says. “They 
wanted it to look like a home and not 
a public building.” The choices of fur- 
nishings and fabrics temper the imposing 
scale of the rooms. In the gallery, for in- 
stance, the designers divided the room in 
half with an octagonal library table and 
defined the two areas with a pair of large 
antique rugs. [he furniture—mostly 18th- 
century English pieces acquired at auc- 
tion, mixed with overstuffed pieces—is 
grouped in intimate seating areas rather 
than in a more formal arrangement. 

Like the art gallery, the library is divided 
into two discrete spaces—separated by a 
pair of antique globes. On the floor, the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres are 
rendered in nine species of inlaid wood. 
On one side of the room, the monumen- 
tal fireplace, topped with a backlit al- 
abaster-and-bronze clock, is surrounded 
by a comfortable sofa and chairs to ac- 





“You step into this rich, 
dark mahogany library. 
People kind of stop.” 





commodate small gatherings of family 
and friends. On the other side, antique 
writing tables in front of the stage are 
used by scholars visiting the library. A 
catering kitchen lies behind the stage, and 
the room can easily hold 300 guests. 

Fven the elegant domed office at the 
end of the art gallery has a protean qual- 
ity. Marrs designed an octagonal rug for 
the room and filled it with mahogany 
pieces. But, he says, “the husband’s idea 
was that, with the exception of the furni- 
ture placement, things should always be 
changing. There’s always a new sculpture 
or painting coming in.” Not to mention a 
book or two. 








"ith an average of 
q ) 325 sun-filled days 
© W a year, the metro- 
polis of Phoenix and its outlying 
areas have an enviable calling 
card. And travelers continue to 
wisely heed the call, flocking to 
a region that is home to deluxe 
resorts, spas, restaurants and 


. scenery aplenty. 


_ Many properties in the Greater 


Phoenix area have received the 
honorable AAA Four-Diamond 
rating, including Arizona Biltmore 
Resort & Spa, JW Marriott Desert 
Ridge Resort & Spa, Royal Palms 
Resort and Spa and The Westin 
Kierland Resort & Spa. 


The Arizona Biltmore, known 
as the “Jewel of the Desert,” is 
an oasis of lush gardens, shim- 
mering pools and Frank Lloyd 
Wright-inspired architecture. 
The JW Marriott Desert Ridge 
Resort & Spa is set amidst the 
Sonoran Desert, with sweeping 
views of mountain ranges. The 
Royal Palms features T. Cook’s, 






Fine dining at Mary Elaine's 


PHOTO BY LANCE BURTON 





The vibrant Sonoran Desert 


a Mediterranean restaurant 
voted #1 in Phoenix by Food & 
Wine magazine. 


The Five-Diamond Fairmont 
Scottsdale Princess sits on 450 
acres of epic landscape and offers 
amenities that bring comfort and 
relaxation to all who pass through 
its doors. Guests enter Willow 
Stream-The Spa at Fairmont to 
find a luxurious 44,000-square- 
foot mecca of serenity with a 
Spanish Colonial-style exterior, 
three floors of treatment rooms 
connected by a flowing waterfall 
and a private rooftop pool. 
For the culinary enthusiast, the 
Marquesa restaurant melds the 
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seasonings and flavors of the 
Mediterranean Riviera for a 
memorable dining experience. 


The Phoenician is Phoenix’s 
AAA Five-Diamond crown win- 
ner. Within the resort, Mary 
Elaine’s is a charming restaurant 
specializing in French cuisine 
and European elegance, as evi- 
denced in its décor, table set- 
tings and overall ambience. The 
Center for Well-Being is revered 
as a sanctuary, marked by a 
Meditation Atrium and soothing 
massage therapies as well as sig- 
nature skin and body treatments 
which use plants and minerals 
indigenous to the Southwest. 


Top-notch resorts and spas, 
200+ golf courses, Jeep tours 
and balloon rides of the 
Sonoran Desert, hiking and 
biking along mountain trails 
all define Phoenix. It’s clear 
skies ahead, as visitors to the 
“Valley of the Sun” enjoy it at 
their own pace, taking in the 
moments of an idyllic getaway. 


SUN, 
SPAS, 
SCENERY 
AND 


SPIRIT 





ARIZONA 


n Arizona, cultural pur- 
suits are not eclipsed by the 
area’s sheer physical beauty. 
Known for such natural wonders 
as the Grand Canyon, Sonoran 
Desert and the White Mountains, 
Arizona’s activities have grown 


to be as magnetic as its scen- 


ery, attracting travelers with 


its thriving local arts scene, 
appealing culinary adventures 
and places of historical intrigue. 


Prevalent in many of the cities 
statewide are art walks—ideal 
ways for the public to absorb 
the culture of Arizona’s towns 
by strolling the streets and 
viewing a wide range of art. 
In Phoenix, Artlink First Fridays 
is a program in which more 


than 60 galleries, studios, coffee 
shops, bars and restaurants 
showcase paintings and sculp- 
tures the first Friday of every 
month. For the past 25 years 
in Scottsdale, a similar event 
has taken place on Thursday 
evenings. Here, the galleries of 
Old Town Scottsdale open their 
doors for a night of art appre- 
ciation and live music. At the 
Sedona Art & Sculpture Walk, 
an annual event held in May, 
art enthusiasts and seasoned 
collectors converge upon Red 
Rock Country to see works by 


artists from across the nation. 


While art walks and gallery 
“crawls” are one way to taste 


the native culture, another is 
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to dive into a meal at an 
Arizona restaurant led by culi- 
nary masters known worldwide. 
Douglas Rodriguez, a James 
Beard Award winner, has been 
credited with inventing “Nuevo 
Latino” cuisine and is the driving 
force behind deseo restaurant 
at The Westin Kierland Resort 
& Spa. Just a short trip from 
Phoenix, LAuberge de Sedona 
Restaurant is an AAA Four- 
Diamond Award recipient with 
an extensive wine list and stand- 
out menu. For a more interactive 
approach to dining, the Lunch 
& Learn series at elements 
at Sanctuary on Camelback 
Mountain offers informative 
lunches and cooking demon- 


strations. Guests receive culinary 


Grab life. Immerse yourself in a day full of adventure and a night full of fun. More to discover and definitely more than 
you expect, all waiting here for you. For your free travel packet, call 1-866-366-9291 toll-free or visit arizonaguide.com. 
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tips from Executive Chef Beau 


MacMillan as well as recipes. 


It’s icing on the cake of a perfect 
Arizona vacation. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the 
Grand Canyon State, visit 


www.arizonaguide.com. 
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HANDCRAFTED 
CABINETRY 


215 Diller Avenue New Holland, PA 17557 717-351-1700 www.ruttcabinetry.biz 


Rutt of Los Altos 
650-941-1170 


CA - Los Altos 


CA - San Rafael Town & Country Kitchens 


415-485-3604 


Thurston's Kitchen & Bath 
303-399-4564 


CO - Denver 


CT - Greenwich Ceramic Design 


203-869-8800 


Klaff’s, inc. 
203-792-3903 


CT - Danbury 


DC - Washington _ Rutt of Washington DC 


202-554-6190 


Architectural Artworks 
407-644-1410 


FL - Winter Park 


{L - Chicago Chicago Kitchen 
Design Group 
312-245-0100 
MA - Natick Kitchen Interiors, Inc. 


508-655-4138 


DeGiulio Kitchen & Bath 
248-258-6880 


Mi - Birmingham 


MO - St. Louis brooksBerry & 
Associates, Ltd. 


= 314-872-7720 


Dovetailed Kitchens, Inc. 
603-296-0401 


NH - Manchester 


Direct Cabinet Sales 
908-607-1881 
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Direct Cabinet Sales 
732-382-8080 


NJ - Clark 


American Classic 
Cabinet Company 
856-428-4411 


SR emal-elelelniit-l(el 


NJ - Milburn Kitchen Expressions 
of Short Hills 


973-912-4440 


Thé Hammer & Nail, Ine. 
201-444-1650: 


NJ - Ridgewood 


Kendall’s Kitchens, LLC 
609-927-9114 


NJ - Somers Point 


NJ - Spring Lake Spring Lake 
Kitchen & Bath, LLC 


732-449-5988 


NJ - Totowa Remy’s 
Kitchen & Bath Studio 

973-942-4422 

NY - Albany Langford Kitchen Studio 
518-489-5330 

NY - Briarcliff Bilotta Kitchens 
914-762-3432 

NY > Bronx’ Kitchen Solutions, Inc. 


718-547-6100 


Bisulk Kitchens 
516-483-0377 


NY - Garden City 


Huntington 
Kitchen & Bath, Inc. 
631-673-0908 


NY - Huntington Station 


Bilotta Kitchens 
914-381-7734 


NY - Mamaroneck 


Elite Kitchen & Bath 
516-365-0595 


NY - Manhasset 


Bilotta Kitchens 
212-486-6338 


NY - New York City 


The Rutt Studio 
on the Main Line 
610-293-1320 


PA - Wayne 


5 Hermitage 

Kitchen Design Gallery 
615-843-3310 

- Harvey's 

Kitchens & Baths 
703-444-0871 


‘age 


TN - Nashville 


VA - Sterling 
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In a world obsessed with what's new and what's next, these 
standout products are still selling strong decades after their 
introductions. Here, a salute to staying power. 


SIARK CARPET 


Chambon 
Homage to the Sun King, 1965 


Every interior designer is a little 
bit Louis XIV. How else, after all, 
could they continually reinvent the 
world, and all the things in it? 

Take Chambon, the rug that the 
late Nadia Stark created in 1965. 
The family-owned firm was founded 
by Nadia and her husband, Arthur 





Stark, in 1946; both of them were 
lifelong Francophiles. She derived 
Chambon, a Brussels weave petit- 
point, from a French-document, 
possibly an Aubusson, which dates 
back to 1870. Since its introduction, 
the same French factory has woven 
the loop-pile rug on the same 


1-meter-wide Jacquard Wilton 
loom, constructed in 1927. 

Mrs. Stark named Chambon 
after a village in southern France, 
perhaps because its architecture 
served as her initial inspiration. The 
pattern language has deep roots: 
the motif of different-colored 
squares and crosses emerged in 
the reign of Louis XIV (1638-1715). 

Chambon grew its flowers later. 
During the Industrial Revolution, as 
wealth increased, people began 
enhancing traditional ornamental 
themes with new variations. They 
also translated patterns from one 
medium to another, as Stark’s Old 
World Weavers Fabric Division has 
transplanted Chambon to a cotton 
tapestry fabric woven in France. 

Today the Starks’ sons, John and 
Steven, lead a firm specializing in 
custom carpet, fabric, furniture and 
wall covering. Contemporary offer- 
ings are supplemented by antique 
and oriental designs. Each new col- 
lection interweaves classic elements. 
As John Stark says, “Stark strives for 
design excellence and integrity.” 
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STARK CARPET | OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABRICS | FURNITURE | WALLCOVERING 


CARPET: APSLEY SKY BLUE FROM THE DIAMOND BARATTA COLLECTION 
FOR SHOWROOM LOCATIONS AND INFORMATION CALL (212)752-9000 OR VISIT STARKCARPET.COM. TO THE TRADE ONLY 





EDEL VIAN 
LE ATHEA 


Leather Tiles 


Sublime surfaces, since the 1950s 








Classic 


Classics do more than withstand 
time’s myriad tests. They actually 
improve with age and grow more 
lovely with use. Confirmed modern 
Classicists like Teddy, Arthur and 
John Edelman of Edelman Leather 
believe in this aesthetic and craft 
the products, such as leather floor 
and wall tiles, that prove it to be true. 


Leather is the epitome of luxe, 
lavish and comfortable both under- 
foot and in one’s hand. Perfection, 


not surprisingly, takes work. The 


leather tiles result from Edelman’s 
half-century of experience. Careful 
selection of hides is crucial here: 
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only the hide’s center portion pro- 
vides the required uniform thickness 
and fiber strength. Specially built 
steel dies and heavy-duty equip- 
ment ensure the equal pressure 
necessary during the tile-cutting 
process. Each tile weighs approxi- 
mately 9 ounces, and must be 
aniline-dyed for color consistency. 
Vegetable tanning is a must, adding 
extra life and resiliency to hides that 
gradually develop the telltale natural 
patina associated with quality leather. 

Leather floor and wall tiles last a 
lifetime. Available in six graphic 
patterns, Edelman tiles adorn spaces 
as varied as residences, boutiques, 
restaurants, offices, private jets and 
yachts. Says Teddy, “We have spent 
more than twenty years to make 
these leather tiles what they are 
today: practical, workable, extremely 
beautiful and in stock.” 

When Edelman became the fash- 
ion industry’s major leather supplier 
in 1954, it transformed a favored 
material into the ultimate accessory. 
After winning the prestigious Coty 
and Neiman Marcus Awards in the 
1960s, the firm started making 
leather for interiors. Today the 
Edelman line spans 50 or more 
products and 600-plus colorways. 
That's the beauty of time. 
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Python: Lé€ather Floor: «Circa 1925 
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For adeather ‘spécialistan youravea call $00- LEON. 


To the trade dnly www.edelmatileathereony 
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DECORA 
CRAFTS 


Directoire-stvle 
Beechwood Settee 


Neoclassical revival, 1985 
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Classic 


When it comes to design classics, 
Greece still has its glory and Rome 
its grandeur. Designers throughout 
history have looked to the classical eras 
for inspiration in the decorative arts. 

Decorative Crafts takes its cue 
from these storied times: witness this 
Directoire-style beechwood settee. 
Based on the Neoclassical ideal, 
the late 18th-century revival of styles 
from antiquity, the settee has the 
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simpler lines, more angular shape and 


reduced carving that characterize 
the furniture of that post-revolution- 
ary period. For ornament, it features 


a carved urn-and-leaf motif that 
originated more than two thousand 
years ago. First introduced in 1985, 
the hand-carved and hand-finished 
Directoire-style settee completes 
a group of seating designs that 
includes an armchalr, side chair, 
and counter stool. 

The Directoire-style settee is 
made in a small town near Venice 
that is a center of Italy’s handcrafted 
antique reproduction furniture in- 
dustry; the town’s artisans have 
tended to their traditions and tech- 
niques for a century or more. The 
third-generation family firm that first 
kindled this region’s interest in re- 
creating the antique forms makes 
the settee with wood that is aged 
outdoors for several years So It won't 
expand or contract in changing 
environmental conditions. The crafts- 
people who fit its pieces together 
do everything to ensure the chair’s 
Stability: as the man who makes it 
points out, “The strong man with 
weak knees is not strong.” 

Like all the fine furnishings, lighting 
and accessories Decorative Crafts 
has imported from Italy and Asia 
since the company was founded in 
1928, this Directoire-style settee 
comes directly from the hands of 
artisans using history-honored skills. 
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NTERTOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
~DANIA BEACH GREENWICH HIGH Pont -LOS\ANGELES 
4455 __ www. decorativecrafts.c com : 
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WM OHS 


The Tuscany Kitchen 


A Renaissance in the making, 
created 1980 





Classic 


Did the Renaissance begin in 
Tuscany? At Wm Ohs it did. The 
Colorado-based creator of custom 
kitchens first unveiled the Tuscany 
kitchen in 1980. That evolved, in 1997, 
into the Renaissance. Like all Wm Ohs 
kitchens, the Renaissance consists 
of handcrafted and hand-finished 
furniture with the design sensibility 
of an earlier time. 

William Ohs, the company founder, 


is himself a renaissance man. This 
former schoolteacher pursued grad- 


uate studies in architecture, science, 
philosophy, theology and psychol- 
ogy before starting Wm Ohs in 


1972—in a three-car garage. Ohs’ 


rapidly gained a reputation for 
master craftsmanship, first with built- 
in libraries and custom furniture, 
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‘then with Old World traditional kitch- 


ens. His goal: “To provide our 
customers with the most elegant, 
classic kitchens made in America.” 

The Renaissance kitchen recalls 
a centuries-old assemblage of 
furniture pieces: stone walls, hand- 
troweled plaster, hewn beams and 
a sculpted limestone hearth hood 
would be at home in an 18th-century 
Tuscan villa. An arched niche houses 
a custom Ohs dresser for linens, 
another period-flavored piece. The 
alder cabinets feature an etched 
ivory finish, and professional-grade 
appliances complete a space fit for 
a master chef. \ 

All Wm Ohs kitchens begin with 
four basic furniture elements: the 
hearth, the free-standing table, the 
pantry and the decorative hutch. 
From there, individuality takes over. 
Professional kitchen designers in 
select kitchen showrooms nation- 
wide guide clients through the 
many details involved in planning 
each Wm Ohs kitchen, from layout 
to appliances to lighting. 

Selecting, sorting, cutting, shaping, 
sanding, fitting, toning and glazing: 
Wm Ohs woodworkers and crafts- 
people expert in custom details and 
exquisite finishes do everything by 
hand, one kitchen at a time—just 
like in the Renaissance. 
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PROB ERA SCOTT 


Art Deco Fauteuil 


18th-century roots, 
21st-century style, from 1982 


Classic 


Grace is eternal, in design as in 
etiquette. 
there’s nothing harder to achieve. 
That's especially true when it comes 
to chairs, where manners and form 


It looks effortless, but 


are primarily matters of function. 
Sally Sirkin Lewis of J. Robert Scott 





knows this better than most, as 
her Art Deco Fauteuil—which came 


on the scene nearly 25 years ago— 


demonstrates. 

The origins of the fauteuil date to 
18th-century France, the golden age 
of the decorative arts. Since the 
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fauteuil’s first appearance, it has 
embraced the sitter with open arms, 
an upholstered seat and back, and 
small upholstered elbow pads. The 
form has proved highly adaptable over 
the years, meeting fashion's constant 
demands for change with ease. 

Sirkin Lewis delights in that spirit 
of difference. “As a contemporary 
designer,” she says, “I felt the need 
for a contemporary version of the 
chair, and was inspired by my love 
of Art Deco, known for beautiful 
veneers and shapes.” Sirkin Lewis’ 
version Is faithful to both her motiva- 
tion and to the chair’s historical 
roots. With tight upholstery, double 
welt back detailing, a single welt at 
the seat, sleek veneers and picture- 
frame seat miter, her Art Deco-esque 
design reflects the extraordinary 
craftsmanship of the 18th century in 
modern-day terms. 

Sirkin Lewis believes her Art Deco 
Fauteuil remains a best-seller “be- 
cause of its simple, gracious scale, 
and its comfort.” The same can be 
said for J. Robert Scott, the California- 
based furnishings and textiles firm 
that she founded more than three 
decades ago. The worthiness of every 
hand-fabricated piece is ensured by 
a design team that regularly walks the 
factory floor. Vive le difference, indeed. 





FURNITURE, TEXTILES, 
LIGHTING & ACCESSORIES 


877.207 5130 


www .jrobertscott.com 
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Special Advertising Section Visit an exclusive Scandia 
Down retailer and start 
making your bedtime 
magic...every night. 


have shown that Scandia Alabama 
Down’s products are virtually Christine’s Feathered Nest, Montgomery 
334-265-3553 
dust free and 300% cleaner 
than U.S. government speci- Arizona 
fications—perfect for those ihe Tinen Treaiger scale 
ae 480-483-2044 
sensitive to allergens. 
California 
Classic European style meets Scandia Down, Beverly Hills 
F P ere y 5 310-274-6925 : 
American sensibility with 
: : : Nancy Koltes at Home, Corte Madera 
Scandia Down’s collections 415-924-5811 
of high-thread-count duvets, Scandia Down, Costa Mesa 
sheets, pillowcases and bed 714-549-9046 
skirts—all available in Tuverson & Company, Palm Desert 
- - zi es ! 
coordinating patterns and sei ; 
a multitude of hues. from Entenza, Santa Barbara ‘ 
E . ; 805-966-7655 ; 
whites to brights. For the 
ultimate in luxury, Egyptian Colorado 
: A d Scandia Down, Denver 
cotton jacquard and sateen 303-355-3510 


bed linens, woven in Italy, 

ensure comfort and durabil- 

F . L s, Greenwich 

ity. A rich cashmere throw or onaeenese 

mene wool blanket completes Scandia Down, West Hartford 
a beautiful bed ensemble, 860-236-6106 


Scandia Down-style. Fie 
Casa Chameleon, Ft. Lauderdale 
305-534-0104 


EUROPEAN LUXURY 
ANID ES ae 2 


Warm, inviting European goose down comforters. Sumptuous 
pillows in all shapes and sizes. Fresh, crisp bed linens. Mat- 
tress pads and featherbeds that conform to your every curve. 
Scandia Down’s dedication to quality bedding is unmatched. 


Connecticut 





Bath & Linen Shoppe I, Jacksonville 
904-398-7147 


Pioneer Linens, West Palm Beach 
561-655-8553 


Idaho 


Scandia Down, Boise 
208-344-5585 


Massachusetts 


Scandia Down, Chestnut Hill 
617-969-7990 


Minnesota 


Scandia Down, Edina 
952-920-2214 { 





It all begins with the finest natural materials: premium down Missouri 

from geese in northern Europe (only the soft clusters found Scandia Down, Kansas City 

under the breast are considered). In a highly selective manu- BIS (oS MEL 

facturing process, the most reputable mills are commissioned Sallie Home, St. Louis ’ 


to weave 100% cotton or cotton/silk blend fabrics for outer DIN BeT IN 


shells, which come standard with double needle seams for 
extra reinforcement. These carefully produced down products Deen euiomCA aan 
have achieved an international following. 512-306-9449 


Texas 


Longoria Collection, Houston 
713-621-4241 


Barklee Ltd., Plano 
972-612-1935 


Scandia Down’s comforters, pillows and featherbeds are 
designed to be investments. All of the company’s collections 
are accompanied by a lifetime warranty and a certificate 
of authenticity, verifying the quality of the fill. The 12-step Wisconsin 


; | ; ; : Percy’s Fine Linens, Mequon 
cleaning process and purity standards are unrivaled; tests eae 





‘Megan Rupp, 
Biomedical marketing 
executive and mother of two 





; . Make bedtime a. ; 


and leave the world behind. 


SCANDIA DOWN 


Exquisite European Down and Linens. 


www.scandiadown.com 





Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Stacey Brandford 


HE UNITED STATES IS 
a melting pot. Canada 
is much younger; here 

we're still a mosaic,” says Alain 


Namer, artistic director of 


Télio, a fabric and furnishings 
company with a showroom in 
‘Toronto’s Designers Walk. 
“There are street signs in dif- 
ferent languages in different 
ethnic neighborhoods of the 
city, and the market for interi- 
or design ranges from high end 
to middle, from conservative to 
modern, from urban to rural. 
There’s tremendous diversity 
in all aspects of life here.” 
‘Toronto, Canada’s biggest 


oD 








ABOVE: Pieces from 
Donghia, including a 
sconce and a chaise, 
mix with Toronto- 
based designer Diane 
Watts’s console, mirror 
and hand-painted 
Louis XVI-style chest. 
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city, is a burgeoning thicket of 
new skyscrapers springing up 
from squeaky-clean streets, 
along with the occasional Vic- 
torian edifice tucked in here 
and there. A complex of five 
buildings on the edge of mid- 
town, Designers Walk has 30 
showrooms representing sev- 
eral hundred major North 


Designers Walk, ‘Toronto 


Whether Traditional or Contemporary, Variety Is the Key in Canada’s Largest City 

























Lerr: Founded in 1980 
as a “village of show- 
rooms,” the Designers 
Walk complex in To- 
ronto is now home to 
30 national and in- 
ternational vendors in 
five buildings. 


BreLow: Among the of- 
ferings in the two-sto- 
ry space are an Art 
Déco-inspired center 
table from McGuire 
and a Gothic-style 
chandelier from Nier- 
mann Weeks. 








American and Furopean fabric 
and furniture companies. 

“Télio has showrooms in 
Montreal and Toronto,” says 
Namer. “We started with.fash- 
ion fabrics 53 years ago, and 
41 years ago we developed our 
interior design collection. We 
still have both.” 

Placed as he is in both the 


predominantly English-de- 
rived culture of Ontario and 
the predominantly French- 
derived culture of Quebec, 
Namer is qualified to make 
the distinction that “clients 
in Toronto tend to like more 
neutral patterns and tones, 
whereas the people in Mon- 

continued on page 168 





a marriage 


TOGETHER 


Now, when your spouse says, “I’m leaving,” you can say, “Good,” then promptly meet him or her 


at the airport. It’s all possible with our complimentary companion ticket offer. Just book your 
business or first-class international airline tickets with the Platinum Card” from American Express and 
yerience the wonders of travel. Together. It’s a world of service that makes a world of difference 


rO APPLY, CALL 1.800.THE CARD OR JUST VISIT 800THECA OM TO LEARN MORE. A WORLD OF SERVICE 
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treal frequently use more col- 
or.” Despite the disclaimer, 
the Toronto display of the 
Kenzo home collection, a divi- 
sion of the Paris fashion house, 
is resplendent in lime, pur- 
ple, magenta, pink and orange. 
Namer observes, “Dull colors 
are out! Black and white is not 
dull or sad, but the wishy- 
washy look is disappearing, 
just as it is in fashion.” 


Treen, 





Télio represents a balance 
of Furopean fabric companies, 
such as Kenzo, Leliévre and 
Rubelli, and American firms, 
such as Clarence House, Jim 
Thompson and Donghia. 

Brian Donovan, the vice 
president of Kravet Canada, 
says that while Kravet is di- 
rected by the ethics and aes- 
thetics of the family-owned 
American firm, Toronto is 
more like the States, and Mon- 





Ricut: Using the es- 
sentials wall, right, 
and the hanging color 
library, customers 

can easily choose from 
thousands of uphol- 
stery-fabric colors, tex- 
tures and weights. 
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Lert: Bold, geometric 
carpets created by 
owner Alan Pourvakil, 
who often finds his 





design cues in modern 
architectural sources, 
are shown in a gallery- 
like setting. 








treal is more European. Nev- 
ertheless, “European” colors 
—reds, persimmons, oranges 
and gold tones—are popular 
at Designers Walk. 

“The younger generation 
here is more sophisticated,” 
says Donovan. “They're mov- 
ing away from ‘Mother’s col- 
ors’; they want edgier designs 
—textures and solid colors.” 
He points to the lemony-limey 

continued on page 170 

















Asove: The showroom 
features furniture 

and fabrics from lines 
that include Ground- 
works and Mulberry. 
An ottoman, sofa and 
chair from Lee Jofa are 
covered in G. P. & J. 
Baker textiles. 
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ARTISAN CGyAGRa RP EeeleS 
Total Eclipse Orchard (shown) is available in custom sizes and for immediate delivery in sizes 3’ x 5’ to 12’ x 16’ 
Over 300 Tufenkian styles are available from the following select dealers and Tufenkian Showrooms: 
Scottsdale, AZ, David E. Adler, In¢ Menlo Park, CA, Steven Miller Gallery San Diego, CA, Outrageous Rugs International 
San Francisco, CA, Floordesigns (trade only) Littleton, CO, Floor Coverings by CPA — Cos Cob, CT, Apadana Aventura, FL, Faith Oriental Rugs 
Dania Beach, FL, Faith Oriental Rug Destin, FL, Oasis/New World Rug: Jacksonville, FL, Oasis/New World Rug: Naples, FL, Carpet Designs 
N. Palm Beach, FL, Crystal Tree Carpet & Flooring Sarasota, FL, Rugs as Art Tampa, FL, Addison Dicus (trade only) 
Winter Park, FL, Addison Dicus (trade only) Atlanta, GA, Designer Carpet Boise, ID, Prosource of Boise Chicago, IL, Peerless Imported Rugs 





erian Rugs — Indianapolis, IN, Joseph's Oriental Rug Depot Natick, MA, Dover Home & Rugs Baltimore, MD, Floors Et 

Scarborough, ME, Robert P. Mougalian & Sons — Minneapolis, MN, Woven Art Nashua, NH, Persian Rug Galleries Red Bank, NJ, Nazmiyal 
River Edge, NJ, New Jersey Decorating Exchange Santa Fe, NM, Packards West — New York, NY, Marc Phillips Decorative R 

Syosset, NY, Co Beachwood, OH, R.W. Shea & Co. (trade only) Philadelphia, PA, Marc Phillips Decorative Rugs 
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untry Carpet & F 











Pittsburgh, PA, Weisshouse — Providence, RI, Fain’s Carpet & Rug Company Knoxville, TN, Bennett Galleries Memphis, TN, Alan's Oriental Rug: 
Austin, TX, Edgar Kelly Rugs Salt Lake City, UT, Regency Royale McLean, VA, Carpet Impressions (trade only) 
Seattle, WA, Driscoll Robbins Oriental Rug: 


- 


Tufenkian Showrooms Los Angeles, CA New York, NY Portland, OR 


For a complete dealer listing; SOO 475 4788 WWW.TUFENKIAN.COM/577 
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1940s silk-screened 
triptych to an 18th- 
century French chest- 
nut buffet base, right. 


ABOVE AND RiGutT; Jill 
Kantelberg’s unique 
collection encompass- 
es everything from a 














She does not have pretentious antiques. 
“T find things that have a sense of humor or that take 
your breath away,” Kantelberg remarks. 


continued from page 168 

fabrics in Kravet’s Groundworks division 
and notes, “The demand for these has 
grown tremendously, although often just 
for accents. Still, the more conservative 
palette and designs of Ralph Lauren 
Home, which Kravet represents exclu- 
sively in Canada, remain popular; and 
wools, chenille and bouclés will always be 
in demand here.” Kravet’s Mulberry line, 
which originates in England, includes 
Pear Tree, a sumptuous cut velvet, and 
Botticelli Silk, which has embroidery on 
an apple-green background. 

Primavera Interior Furnishings is a 
10,000-square-foot furniture and fabric 
showroom that was founded in 1972. 
“The success we’ve had is due to diver- 
sity,” says Diego Marin, who has been 
the owner and president for seven years. 
“We do as well with the rich traditional 
designs of Scalamandré as we do with the 
transitional and modernist Great Plains 
fabrics from Holly Hunt.” Marin consid- 
ers “quiet sophistication” the connecting 
thread in his collections. 

In addition to such major American 
companies as Larsen, Pollack and Mc- 


Guire, Primavera represents the French 
fabric firm Pierre Frey and Canadian com- 
panies such as Lona, which makes modern 
interpretations of historic designs. Marin 
says of two American companies, Interi- 
als from New Jersey, whose fabric Jo- 
sephine displays opulent gold daisies on a 
gray background, and Van Vechten from 
Chicago, whose chenille collection is in 
the showroom, “These are boutique lines 
that complement the big guys.” 

Despite the options available at Pri- 
mavera, Marin concludes, “What we put 
on the floor is very safe. Toronto is still 
very conservative.” 

At Kantelberg Antiques, which opens 
onto the street and serves as a retail shop 
and to the trade, Jill Kantelberg, who has 
more than 15 years’ experience as an an- 
tiques dealer, says, “There’s a strong ur- 
ban interest in antiques and a strong 
rural interest. Younger people are using 
Déco pieces in lofts, and a lot of people 
are building country homes these days.” 
At the same time, she adds, “There’s also 
a lot of interest in garden pieces, which 
expand the home outward.” 

continued on page 172 
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your experience of it like TOTO. 


Immerse yourself in luxury. 


TOTO, creator of the world’s most civilized baths. 
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‘continued from page 170 

Kantelberg, who shops in England, 
France and Belgium, has pieces ranging 
from 18th century to 1940s Moderne. 
What she does not have is “important” or 
pretentious antiques. “We don’t have the 
market for expensive period pieces,” she 
says, “such as a signed 1930s armoire or 
1 Chippendale chair. I try to make up for 
that by finding things that have a sense 








Old World Stoneworks fireplace mantel, you don’t have to 


between beauty and practicality. Our designs are originals. 


lity is impeccable. And our service is extraordinary. After 
ve been hand crafting the finest cast stone mantels for over 
le. And since it’s all we do — we do it better than anyone. 
ustomize from our line or create one just for you. 





of humor or that take your breath away.” 
In the former category is a rustic oak jar- 
diniere filled with naturally shed ant- 
lers and a faux-bois French garden table 
from 1930 made of a concrete composite. 
“T like to be a little bit exotic and provoca- 
tive,” Kantelberg remarks. 

Frank Fortier, manager of the show- 
room for the American company The 








Robert Allen Group, which comprises 
Beacon Hill and its Artisans and Meritage 
collections as well as Robert Allen, re- 
peats the mantra, “Toronto is so diverse, 
with so many ethnic groups.” He adds 
that nearly half of the population was 
born outside the country. The proof of 
The Robert Allen Group’s interaction 
with this diversity is that its call center 
can handle around a dozen languages. 
“Our business is about color,” says For- 
tier. “We ‘Canadianize’ what comes from 
the U.S. We don’t want colors that are too 
Sun Belt or too California. The tradition- 
al red, blue and yellow seem to be the most 
popular, but there can be tremendous va- 





“Dull colors are 
out! Black and white is 
not dull or sad, but 
the wishy-washy look 
is disappearing.” 





riety in those. The Robert Allen side is as 
easy and functional as possible; the Beacon 
Hill side is more exclusive and more dec- 
orative, and the Artisans and Meritage col- 
lections are made up of dramatic fabrics.” 

Alan Pourvakil opened Artweave Stu- 
dio on the street level in Designers Walk 
in 2004. It operates as a retail business 
as well as to the trade. In the rug busi- 
ness since 1988, he has won many design 
awards. Artweave Studio rugs tend to 
be modernist in design, a popular style, 
Pourvakil says, for rugs in Toronto and 
Chicago. Pourvakil has used Frank Lloyd 
Wright's architectural designs as inspira- 
tion for his rugs, in homage to the strong 
aesthetic connection that he feels exists 
between the cities. 

Chicago and Toronto—Great Lakes 
cities both and centers of culture and the 
arts for North America. Across the waters, 
the complementary energies of the Cana- 
dian and American design worlds meet. 0 





Designers Walk 
Resource Center 
168 Bedford Road 
Toronto, Ontario MSR 2K9, Canada 
888-707-9255 
www.designerswalk.com 
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Bei Y LIVING REINVENTED ay in scurscer 


nat One-of-a-kind, show-stopping, Luxury Residences with all the benefits of a unique five-star, world class hotel. 


An unprecedented level of luxury services and amenities simply not available any place else. 
} | 








90 GRAMERCY PARK NORTH 


at Gramercy Park Hotel 


Residences by John Pawson 


Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent: The Sunshine Group, Ltd. 
Sales and Design Center, 2 Lexington Avenue New York NY 10010 
Phone 212 475 8500 www.50gramercyparknorth.com 


A venture of THE IAN SCHRAGER COMPANY and RER 


Sponsor: GPH Partners LLC, 475 Tenth Avenue 11th Floor New York NY 10018. The complete offering terms are in an Offering Plan available from Sponsor: File No. C04-0008 
We are pledged to the letter and spirit of U.S. policy for the achievement of equal housing opportunity throughout the Nation. We encourage and support an affirmative 
advertising and marketing program in which there are no barriers to obtaining housing because of race, color, religion, sex, handicap, familial status or national origin 





Jose Altuna 
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Veneziano cristallo nero: Design Studio la murrina 
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la murrl 


The finest Murano glass | 





Murano - Venezia 
Head office: 
Via lsonzo 15 
22078 Turate(Co) - Italy | 
Tel. +39 02 969751 - Fax +39 02 96975211 | 
e-mail: export@lamurrina.com | 


U.S. Agent: Arte di Murano 10747 Wilshire Blvd, Suite 804 Los Angeles, CA 90024 Tel. (823) 717.8588 www.lamurrina.us 
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ous 1 to 4 bedroom cooperative residences of 110 Central Park South 


d class location, class 






ically proportioned design, sweeping 





ength of Central Park and all the conveniences and comforts 


te best. 110 CPS is proud to donate a 


21st Century 


or family living at its absolt 


portion of the sale of each residence to support the Central Park Conservancy. Surrounded by 
culture, commerce, history and nature, 110 CPS is truly a celebration of The Park, The City and You 





Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent: The Sunshine Group, Ltd. Sales and Design Center 
110 Central Park South, New York, NY 10019 Tel. 212.974.0110 Fax. 212.974.0974 www.110CPS.com 
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Last opportunity to Own a museum 
quality Hudson River home at 165 
Charles Street, the world’s first residen- 
tial tower designed inside and out by 


Richard Meier. This exclusive lifestyle 





includes a 50’ lap pool, state-of-the-art 
fitness center, professionally-equipped 
screening room, available private wine 
cellars, and butler service provided by 


Perry St. by Jean-Georges Vongerichten. 


Please visit our newly designed model residence featuring interior décor by Thomas Juul-Hansen, furnishings and accessories 
courtesy of Troy, and artwork courtesy of Lehmann Maupin Gallery. 
Immediate Occupancy. Priced from $5,450,000. 
By appointment only. Please contact Madeline S. Hult or Jamie Figg. 
212 645 9700 www.165charlesstreet.com 
Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent: The Sunshine Group, Ltd. Developed by Alexico Management Group, Inc. 


The complete offering terms are in an Offering Plan available from Sponsor. File No. CD04-0003. Sponsor: 410 West LLC c/o Alexico Management Group, Inc., 150 East 58th Street, NY NY 10155 








Barbizon 


Journey to Impressionism 
On Exhibition November 11 to December 16, 2005 


DIAZ DE LA PENA, Narcisse Virgile, 1807-1876 “Cing Fillettes Jouant a !Ombre de Grands Arbres, 1853” 
Oil on canvas. Signed and dated lower left. 19 x 22 3/4” 


18th Annual Barbizon Exhibition Featuring Works by 
Breton, Corot, Daubigny, Delpy, Diaz de la Pena, Dupre, Harpignies 
Jacque, Lhermitte, Michel, Millet, Richet, Rousseau and Troyon 


Gallery Opening & Lecture Yy A Scholarly Exhibition 
Saturday, November 12 GERIEE Rise, MLC HOACE L Catalogue Available 
at 2:00pm. Please Call with Essay by 


For Information. 430 North Rodeo Drive Dr. Gabriel Weisberg. 
BILO22 7323377 Beverly Hills, CA 90210 


-WWW.GALERIEMICHAEL.COM 


| HOME| (BARBIZON) | PICASSO | |IMPRESSIONISM, {EXHIBITIONS ;  [FADA] **s50"" 

















PROMOTION 


Join AD Roundtable, 
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Guy Carleton Wiggins, 1583-1962, At the Library, 
from 40th Street looking North, 16x12, o/ cb, Framed 23x19 Become a member of AD Roundtable 
at www.ADRoundtable.com/join 
PROFIT BUILDING SALES OPPORTUNITY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR RETAILERS OF HOME 
ACCESSORIES AND FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 
ARCHITECT! RAL DIGEST 
the international magazine of fine EXOVIOs “ 
interior design, can generate a new cS Nr nae 
source of profits and increase your _* 
sales potential when you participate 
in our retail magazine program. 
Ou program provides you with: 
F ° An Attractive Discount i : 
penne | * Free On-Time Delivery (prepaid shipping via UPS) 


Johann Berthelsen, 1883-1972, Statue of Liberty * Full Credit for Returns (return unsold covers) 

12x9, o/ ch, Framed 16x13 * No inventory investment - you only pay for the, * 
copies sold. 

* Free display fixture 


° Direct store delivery 





Important 19”, early 20” century American ¢ European Paintings 

Take advantage of Architectural Digest’s sales 

potential by carrying it in your store. Your 

960 N. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90038 customers will appreciate this extra service and 
toll free: 866 239 5530 local phone: 323 850 1477 you'll enjoy the profits! 


WAATE. COV 





PRADA = Call our new phone number 1-800-201-3591 and get started today! 
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CELEBRATING I00 YEARS AND FOUR GENERATIONS OF QUALITY SERVICE 




















Antique Tabriz 
P20" 12'-4" 
ESTABLISHED 1905 


JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 


PURVEYORS OF ANTIQUE, CUSTOM, RE-EDITION CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 








8687 Melrose Ave. Suite B139 Los Angeles, CA 90069 310-657-7000 jnminassian.com 





CAPTURE THE TIMELESS BEAUTIES... | 
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ONYX FANTASTICO COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


NATURAL STONE TILE & SLAB © STONE & GLASS MOSAIC @ GLASS TILE © GEM-STONE SLAB 


STONE MART 


13425 SHERMAN WAY, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA 91605 (818) 765-4800 WWW.STONEMART.COM 
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= ~~ At Home In Any Bath. —-— 
eee Ds = 
Installed in uRbes RAE Over-35 years, the Tesséra™ In- Walt Tllee Sten oVdiareksaallelay style and sleek design to the 


American bathroom=It is barely seen or heatd: The most visible part:of the @ Tessera system Is the beautifully 
fol=cilefar=\e mall malvlale| bowl. datemlaieclelecitcen tank” system is-out of sight: behind the’wall. = 


With no large tank to interrupt the design snd harmony of your bath, the Tessera:can make. itself at home in 
just about any design: The behind-the-wall, insulated tank delivers a quieter-flush: And there's no toilet base, 
fe) el allale) the floor | is a breeze. +> 


If you’re building a new home or-renevating a bath, consider bringing home a toilet that will blend into 
your design. See your favorite designer and ask for Tessera by Geberit. 
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SOFA | 


MONTAUKSOFA.COM 


Hand-Painted Custom Ceramic Tiles For 


917.687.5593 - SergioFurnari@aol.com + 917.658.5890 


www.sergiofurnari.com 
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Photography : Russell MacMasters 


BRUSTLIN WORKSEIOE 


St. Denis Designs 


Perfection cannot always be found. Sometimes it must be created. 


8727 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles, CA 90069 310.652.8727 8 


www.bwdesigndirect.com 
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2?0ggenpohl Studios: 


Asbury Park, NJ 
\tlanta, GA 
Austin, TX 
30ston, MA 
thevy Chase, MD 
shicago, IL 

Yania Beach, FL 
Jetroit, MI 
zeorgetown, DC 


732-988-8301 
404-816-7275 
512-443-3303 
617-236-5253 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
248-624-7300 
202-342-9111 


Honolulu, HI 

La Jolla, CA 

Las Vegas, NV 

Los Angeles, CA 
Minneapolis, MN 

Naples, FL 

Newport Beach, CA 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 


808-524-6656 
858-454-9133 
702-260-9618 
310-289-4901 
952-927-4444 
239-263-4699 
949-729-9144 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 


Paramus, NJ 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Portland, ME 
Puerto Rico 


Sacramento, CA 
San Francisco, CA 


Sarasota, FL 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Seattle, WA 
Westport, CT 


201-587-9090 
412-683-3000 
207-883-8901 
787-751-6005 
916-387-1717 
415-865-0443 
941-366-9216 
480-424-7900 
206-332-9718 
203-227-1723 


To order our 184 page kitchen book, please send $22.00 to: Poggenpohl U.S., Inc..350 Passaic Ave, Fairfield, NJ 07004. Dept. AD 
Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16 * FAX: 973-812-9320 





www.poggenpohi-usa.com 
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BRONZE SCULPTURES 


Embrace the Wind * 64" High 


Very Limited Editions and Commissions 


for the Discriminating Individual | 
or Corporate Collector 


View the Complete Siro Collection at: 


www.sculpturesbysiro.com 


SCULPTURES BY SIRO’ 
1-800-488-6492 


Available through your Decorator, Designer, or Architect 
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An Antique Oushak Carpet 











Ref. No. 12486 
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Los Angeles, CA 90048 


ANCIENT OLIVE TREES 
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GIVE YOUR ESTATE THE LOOK AND FEEL OF TUSCANY. CHOOSE FROM 
AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF QUALITY OLD GROWTH OLIVE TREES. . | 


www.ancientolivetrees.com Phone: 707.953.8562 Fax: 707.579.5672 


Also available through designers and architects 


Give 


your 7 ) | 
| eTamelalliatomere)aalaalelalinvaeym er-lsio1(e)arel c= 
dreams Architectural Digest readers 
Al tl Express your views. 
_—@ a P lace Explore what's new. 
; — 2 to live. Experience what's happening 
in the world of design. 


hh 


You've waited long enough. A lot of people 


talk about their dream homes. For those who are ready | RY i 


to live it, we offer a plan: Lindal Cedar Homes. 


ver the possibilities and we'll 


bri m to life. Your life. 


Visit you ndent Lindal 
dealer to s 


East Bay 57-888 : 
Mariposa..... 060 A Lindal 


San Luis Obispo 800-9 ) CEDAR HOMES 


Santa Barbara ........... 800-676-235 ww.lindal.com ° 888-4LINDAL 
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Trt ‘Wortp’s UttiMATE INTERIOR DESIGN SHOWROOMS 
Discover a world-class collection of hand-crafted lighting, fine furnishings and unique decorative objects 
ae Te 


§ & ORANGE CouNTY SHOWROOMS 
/EGAS SHOWROOM 


OS ANGELI 
| AY 


5356 Riverton pane North Hollywood, CA 91601 
818. 769. 5090 
17092 Pullman Street, Irvine, CA 92614 The Forum Shops at Caesars, -Las Vegas, NV 89109 
vo Te Rolo] 0mm W A010) 702 * 456 * 1027 
www.arteshowrooms.com Courtesy to the Trade www.villa-reale.com 
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SCAGLIOLA STONE COLLECTION 











NEw WORLD CHIC 
OLD WORLD SUBSTANCE eS ae 





‘ ph: 404.350.3333 ¢ fx: 404.842.0936 
he Thierry Francois Collection of mantelpieces, kitchen hoods, and Grlknde 
architectural accents revives the Baroque art of Scaglia-the hand layering, ph: 407.628.5577 * fx: 407.628.5565 STONE [AGE 
and polishing of an aggregate of fine marble, limestone and travertine. Ghavlace DESIGNS. ne 


www.stoneage desi gns.net ph: 704.377.4577 © fx: 704.377.4545 


Available at e 


Conbé NAst ART 
framed and matted prints 
www,condenastART.com 
OF call 1-888-728-4021 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE 





Right: Original TiFFANY STUDIOS Egyptian Revival chandelier in bronze. 
Two tiers of arms extend outward from elaborately stylized filigreed 
bands. Each arm has crescent gas keys and appropriate original 
Hubbell fixtures. The upper shades are early Tiffany crackle glass with 
applied art glass salamanders and the lower shades are Favrile glass, 
with each bearing the correct LC.T. signature. Circa 1904, it is believed 
to have been exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair held that year. 
93” drop x 42” diameter 


Below, center: MINERVA AND CHARIOT. Mythological statue in doré bronze 
} by EMMANUEL FREMIET (1824-1910) and cast by BARBEDIENNE, longtime 
f foundry to French royalty. William Randolph Hearst purchased the 
subject for Hearst Castle in 1921. 
36”h x 32”w 
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Below, far left: Pair of monumental exhibition Venetian torcheres in 
fj °* \ Carpathian walnut. Three scrolled feet have scalloped rests and converge 
to form a shaft atop which sits an urn shaped pedestal adorned with 
regal cartouches and carved floral swags. Two classically detailed figures 
with drapecloths stand atop the pedestals. Each figure - one female, one 
male - lifts a scrolled multi armed acanthus torch. They were masterfully 
executed and signed Giacomo Torrioli |889 and likely were created for 
the Exposition Universelle held in Paris that year. 
123”h x 59”w each 


RED BARON. 
Retail and trade sales daily * Auction November 5 & 6 


For a FREE catalog, contact: Red Baron Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd.,Atlanta, Ga. 30328 (404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 
www.rbantiques.com 


FOR THE FINEST HOMES IN THE WORLD... 
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BIRMINGHAM - Christine’s (205) 871-8297 
MOBILE - The Giving Tree (888) 678-0068 
MONTGOMERY « Christine’s Feathered Nest (888) 545-4006 


SCOTTSDALE - Te’ Boutique By Terry K (480) 563-1243 


BEVERLY HILLS - Yves Delorme (310) 550-7797 
BURLINGAME » Yves Delorme (650) 342-6767 

CARMEL - Yves Delorme (831) 625-5311 

FRESNO - Yarnell Interiors (559) 325-6041 

LA JOLLA - Everett Stunz Co. Ltd. (800) 883-3305 

LOS ALTOS - Yves Delorme (650) 917-9183 

MALIBU « The Malibu Colony Company (310) 317-0177 
MENLO PARK « Yves Delorme (650) 324-3502 

MODESTO « Lino Bella (209) 491-0931 

PASADENA « Salutations, Home (626) 577-7460 


ROLLING HILLS ESTATES * Yves Delorme (310) 541-4262" 


SAN FRANCISCO « Scheuer Linens (800) 762-3950 
SANTA BARBARA « Yves Delorme (805) 682-0894 
SOUTH COAST PLAZA « Yves Delorme (714) 549-7880 
STOCKTON « Lino Bella Miracle Mile (209) 933-0441 


DENVER » Scandia Down (303) 355-3510 
The Brass Bed Fine Linens & Furnishings (303) 322-1712 


NEW CANAAN : S. Browne & Co. (203) 966-2403 
WEST HARTFORD « Labrazel Home (860) 232-6300 
Westport » Touch of Europe (203) 227-3355 


WILMINGTON « Yves Delorme (302) 656-3700 


BONITA SPRINGS - Bonne Nuit Fine Linen (239) 949-4646 


CORAL GABLES: Yves Delorme at Merrick Park (305) 445-1847 


DELRAY BEACH - Yves Delorme at ABC (561) 279-7777 
FORT LAUDERDALE - Casa Chameleon (954) 763-2543 
JACKSONVILLE - The Bath & Linen Shoppe (904) 398-7147 
MIAMI « Pacific White (305) 668-0882 

NAPLES - Gattle’s (800) 344-4552 

SARASOTA « Yves Delorme (941) 388-4494 

ST. PETERSBURG - Good Night Moon (727) 898-2801 
TAMPA : Villa Rosa Distinctive Linens (813) 831-6189 
VERO BEACH « Gattle’s (800) 243-4409 

Very Fitting (772) 231-4655 

WEST PALM BEACH « Pioneer Linens (800) 207-5463 
WINTER PARK - Luxe Linens (407) 644-7677 


ATLANTA - Couture Home Buckhead (404) 848-9110 
Yves Delorme Vinings (770) 438-7100 
HISTORIC ROSWELL - The Chandlery (800) 440-4789 


BARRINGTON - Yves Delorme (847) 381-6005 
CHICAGO - Bedside Manor Ltd. (773) 404-2020 
Yves Delorme at Marshall Field’s (312) 781-2942 
GENEVA - Past Basket (630) 232-4191 

HINSDALE - Bedside Manor Ltd. (630) 655-0497 
LAKE FOREST - Bedside Manor Ltd. (847) 295-8370 
WINNETKA - Bedside Manor Ltd. (847) 441-0969 


INDIANAPOLIS - Yves Delorme (317) 849-1833 
OVERLAND PARK - Annabelles (913) 345-0606 


LOUISVILLE - Bedded Bliss (502) 899-5153 


NEW ORLEANS - Intimate Home (800) 551-3923 


ANNAPOLIS - Yves Delorme (410) 224-0015 
BALTIMORE - Yves Delorme (410) 828-4777 
BETHESDA - Yves Delorme (301) 897-5009 
BOSTON - Linens on the Hill (617) 227-1255 
CHATHAM - Midsummer Nights (888) 945-2280 
HINGHAM - La Petite Maison (781) 741-8393 
WELLESLEY - Bonsoir Fine Linens (781) 416-2800 
YARMOUTHPORT « Design Works (508) 362-9698 
GROSSE POINTE - Kramer's (800) 248-8906 
HOLLAND - DeVries & Dornbos (800) 392-2950 


Ath ) 


EDINA - Euro-Am Bed & Bath (866) 485-6735 


JACKSON - Ray’s (601) 977-9153 

Mii (oUK 
KANSAS City - Scandia Down (800) 875-4144 
LADUE - Sallie home (800) 257-9167 


JE LINENS & ACCESSORIES FROM YVES DELORME 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA - The Linen Gallery (877) 399-5242 
NE ALA 
LAS VEGAS - Yves Delorme (702) 759-0119 

EW JERSE 
FAR HILLS - Sydney Street (908) 781-0404 
LONG BEACH ISL. - Between the Sheets (609) 361-9297 
PENNINGTON - Ashton-Whyte (609) 737-7171 
RED BANK - Down to Basics (800) 822-2135 
RIDGEWOOD - Matelassé (201) 670-8960 
SUMMIT : The Summit Sampler (908) 277-4747 
UPPER MONTCLAIR » Tesori (973) 655-1511 


NEW MEXICO 
SANTA FE * Cielo (505) 995-8008 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK » Gracious Home (212) 988-8990 
Harris Levy Fine Linens (212) 226-3102 — 

Yves Delorme at ABC (212) 254-3422 

Yves Delorme Madison Ave. (212) 439-5701 
NORTH CAROLINA 

BOONE » DeWoolfson Down (800) 833-3696 
CHAPEL HILL » The Cottage Shop (919) 929-8686 
CHARLOTTE - Bedside Manor (866) 554-7727 
DeWoolfson Fine Linens (704) 541-9722 
RALEIGH « Lavender and Lace (919) 828-6007 
Yves Delorme (919) 791-0014 

WILMINGTON « Linens & Lace (910) 256-4824 
WINSTON-SALEM * Belle Maison (336) 722-8807: 
OHIG 

BEACHWOOD - Yves Delorme (216) 360-0285 
CINCINNATI» Gattle’s (800) 634-4369 
COLUMBUS « Yves Delorme (614) 476-2431 
TOLEDO - Paula Brown Shop (419) 241-8100 
OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA CITY « Lin Lily (405) 842-5459 
TULSA « The Dolphin Bed & Bath (918) 743-6634 
PENNSYLVANIA 

BRYN MAWR - Yves Delorme (610) 520-3446 
BUCKINGHAM * Yves Delorme (215) 794-9721 
EPHRATA - Doneckers (717) 738-9500 
PITTSBURGH « Feathers (800) 382-9967 
SEWICKLEY + Feathers (412) 749-0725 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE - Wendy Brown Ltd. (401) 455-2337 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON « Yves Delorme (843) 853-4331 

HILTON HEAD - DeWoolfson Fine Linens (888) 833-3696 
TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA - Yves Delorme (423) 265-4005 
KNOXVILLE « Bella Sera Luxury Linems (865) 588-3200 
MEMPHIS - Legacy Linens (901) 682-6429 

TEXAS 
306-9449 
577-3000 


AUSTIN » Provencal Home (512 
COLLEYVILLE - Sue Bearrie Fine Linens (817 
DALLAS - Yves Delorme (214) 526-2955 
FT. WORTH « Yves Delorme (817) 882-8531 
HOUSTON « Kuhl-Linscomb (713) 526-6000 
PLANO - Yves Delorme (972) 202-5542 © 
SAN ANTONIO - Lin Marché (210) 826-6771 
SAN MARCOS - Yves Delorme (512) 392-1063 
VERMONT. 
MANCHESTER - Yves Delorme (802) 366-4974 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA - Yves Delorme (703) 549-6660 
CHARLOTTESVILLE - Yves Delorme (434) 979-4111 
McLEAN - Yves Delorme (703) 356-3085 
( 
( 
( 


RICHMOND - Yves Delorme Carytown (804) 353-8701 
Yves Delorme Stony Point (804) 320-7521 

VIRGINIA BEACH - Yves Delorme (757) 425-6963 
WASHINGTON 

BELLEVUE - Yves Delorme (425) 455-3508 

SEATTLE - Yves Delorme (206) 523-8407 


\ SHINGTON, DC 
GEORGETOWN - Baldaquin (202) 625-1600 
WISCONSIN 
KOHLER - Past Basket (800) 401-9820" 
MILWAUKEE « Past Basket (414) 247-9976 
YOMING 
JACKSON HOLE - Scandia Down (800) 733-1038 
CANAD ONTARIO 
TORONTO - Yves Delorme (416) 626-6847 
WINDSOR - Yves Delorme (519) 972-8980 
OUVUEBEC 
MONTREAL : Décor Marie-Paule (514) 273-8889 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER « Yves Delorme (778) 328-9850 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


England, Colorado, Costa Rica, Vermont, Venice... 


Mediterranean-Style 
Classic Built in the 1920s 


p= from 1929, a five-bed- 
room residence in Coconut 
Grove, Florida, was restored by a 
team of architects, designers and 
craftspeople in 2002. Centered 
around a garden courtyard (right), 
the 6,600-square-fc ot house has 
original Cuban terra-cotta-tile 
floors and a vaulted-beam ceiling 
in the living room, which opens 
to a terrace. An 18th-century 
stone mantelpiece from Italy is 
in the master bedroom. There is 
also a one-bedroom guesthouse 
on the property, along with a pool 
and a lily pond. $6.95 million. 
Call 305-206-4003. 








The Devon Countryside’s 
Tawstock Castle 


ipa of a castle in the 
countryside of Devon, En- 
gland, were constructed in the 
18th century. Situated on over 
eight acres, the Grade I-listed 
structure was renovated in the 
1990s. A spiral stair leads to 
two round rooms and a lookout 
tower, where the panorama in- 
cludes the ocean, five miles away. 
A circular kitchen is off the ex- 





pansive great room, which has a 
stone fireplace and a beam ceil- 
ing. There are three bedrooms, 
two with baths. $2.2 million. 
Call 44-20-7225-6863. 





continued on page 178 


















see CENTURY 21 
in a 
whole new light. 

































sthe)most recognized bramdiin real estate, you are probably 
familiar with CENTURY 21° But what you might not 
ye are a leader in international real estate, offering special 
‘service and expertise for buyers and sellers of luxury homes. 

contact a Century 21° Fine Homes & Estates™ professional i in 
py aly aaa area, visit Century21.com/luxuryhomes. 





sed to-Century 21 Real Estate LLC. An Equal Oppes 

Dperated. *2004 Ad Tracking Study. The survey resul 
Onal random sample of adults (ages 25-54) who have 
a home within the next two years. Brand awareness qu 
r of +/- 2% at 90% confidence level. The anay was conduct 
ing global market research organization. 


©2005 Century 21 Real Estate LLC. CENTURY 21° isa tradema 
i Housing Opportunity. Each Office Is Independently Owr 
1560 telephone interviews (via computer-assisted prog 
- _ orsold a home within the past two years or plan to 
' are based on a sample of 1,560 responde pie eh 
between January 11—October 2, 2 B 
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NANZ CUSTOM HARDWARE INC 


20 VANDAM STREET NEW YORK 


213 EAST S9STH STREET NEW YORK 
765 NORTH LA GENEGA LOS ANGELES 
=) ae Nad O]0 ME) he O_O LC 10) a. -1 2) 
212 367 7000 WWW.NANZ.COM 











Expansive Colorado Compound with Mountain Views 


Ss" on more than 26 wooded 
acres abutting United States 
Forest Service land in Telluride, 
Colorado, is an eight-bedroom 
compound consisting of three 
wings designed by the architec- 
tural firm Lipkin-Warner Design 
Partnership and interior design- 


er Linda Bedell (AD, March 








1994). A double-height living 
room (above), a kitchen with \ 
cherrywood cabinetry and an 
adjoining dining room with a 
pressed-tin ceiling are in the 
central portion. Breezeways 

with beam ceilings (below) con- 
nect the wings. $8.995 million. 
Call 970-728-1606. 








continued on page 180 
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Tue CuHaTeLain “Lorp of THE Manor” CHairn AND'‘CHASSEUR “HUNTSMAN” OTTOMAN IN: FRESCO, COLOR WHISKEY 






TRADITION COMFORT STYLE 
| 
| 


SHOWROOMS: ATLANTA « CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS - DENVER « HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « SCOTTSDALE + SEATTLE + ST, LOUIS + WASHINGTON D.C. + ATHENS, GREECE ; 
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Headquarters | 4000 Adeline Street, Emeryville, California 94608 | Tel: |-888- NUC-6644 | Fax: 510-652-4754 | www.nationalupholstering.com. 










US Patent D 402,815 














Balinese-Inspired Retreat 
in Central America 


| Bee trees line the drive of a 
secluded hilltop estate on 
over 20 acres in Costa Rica. Vil- 
la Serena, a 26,000-square-foot 
residence, was constructed in 
2002. A winding stair (left) leads 
from the double-height en- 
trance hall to three bedrooms, 
including a 1,000-square-foot 
master suite with a sitting room. 
Each room in the house has 
floor-to-ceiling doors that open 
to covered terraces. The tropical- 
ly landscaped pool area (below) 
includes a poolhouse with a bar 
and a dining area, a Japanese-style 
garden with a 20-foot waterfall, 
a Balinese pavilion (left) and two 
guesthouses with kitchens. Ad- 
ditional surrounding land is avail- 
able for purchase. $3.8 million. 
Call 011-506-203-0130. 

















NEW YORK FALL 2008 


D&D BUILDING - SUITE 1301 
979 THIRD AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Tel 242 207 
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Special Advertising Section 


CAESA 


Top to bottom: 
Enthralling action 


in the Caesars Palace 
casino; the grand 
facade of the hotel. 


RESORT 


OF FIRSTS 


CAESARS PALACE IS a tough 
act to follow. The resort, lo- 
cated on the Strip in Las 
Vegas, has been at the fore- 
front of entertainment, design 
and cuisine for nearly 40 
years. It was the first of its 
kind to host a mega-boxing 
event, debut a celebrity chef 
restaurant, offer an upscale 
shopping environment con- 
nected to a casino, and to 
build a world-renowned the- 
ater for .an_ international 
recording star (Celine Dion). 
And now Caesars Palace is 
upping the ante with a new 
949-room tower. 


The 26-story luxury tower, 
opened to the public in August, 
is part of a $376 million 





Special Advertising Section 


expansion undertaken by 
Caesars Palace to uphold the 
tradition of being the “must- 
see, must-stay and must-play” 
destination in Las Vegas. The 
Augustus Tower is home to 
lavish suites, a VIP lounge, 
expanded retail space, wed- 
ding chapels and the 24- 
hour Augustus Cafe. Still to 
come: the eagerly anticipated 
Restaurant Guy Savoy and an 
all-new hotel spa. 


Set atop the Garden of the 
Gods pools which flank the 
south perimeter of the resort 
property, suites span 650 to 
more than 2,400 square feet. 
(The rooms are approximately 
50 percent larger than typical 
hotel accommodations found 
in major U.S. cities.) Each 
suite is outfitted with the best 
of the best: bathrooms boast 
spa tubs and flat-screen TVs, 
while main quarters feature 
high-speed Internet access, 
computerized mini-bars and 
generous seating areas with 
fine furnishings and merino 
wool throws. 


Other enhancements to the 
hotel are a new lobby and 
front desk designed to serve 
the entire resort—all 3,340 
rooms. Currently under con- 
struction, a 35,000-square-foot 
health spa with 45 treatment 
rooms will offer massages, 
wraps, salt glows and Vichy 
showers. The facility will 
also have men’s and women’s 
whirlpools, saunas, a co-ed 
fitness area with cardiovas- 
cular and strength-training 
equipment, a rock-climbing 
wall and an aerobic/yoga 

dio with personal trainers. 


For those who travel to Las 
Vegas to say “I do,” the 
Augustus Tower has three 
wedding chapels (Classico, 
Tuscana and Romano), bring- 
ing the total for the property 
to six. And for those travel- 
ers in Vegas on business, the 
new meeting and convention 
area in the Palace Tower is 


centrally located and expan- 
sive, adding another 86,000 
square feet to the space. In- 
cluded for convenience are a 
grand ballroom, a number of 
junior ballrooms and pre- 
function venues with sizeable 
pantries and banquet kitchens, 
making Caesars Palace a wise 
business decision when plan- 
ning a company outing for 
corporate executives. 


No matter the reason for a 
visit, one thing all guests 
will appreciate is the exem- 
plary service. Take, for ex- 
ample, the new concierge 
program, appropriately named 
“Anytime-Ahead of Time.” 
Of course, Caesars Palace 
staff handles standard re- 
quests, but this service takes 





it to the next level by attend- 
ing to the personal wishes of 
guests prior to their arrival at 
the hotel—whether it’s having 
a bottle of wine or another 
special amenity waiting in 
their room. 


Recently featured in Forbes 
magazine, Luggage Concierge™ 
has formed an exclusive Las 
Vegas partnership with Caesars 


Palace. It is a service that 
makes guests feel like they 
are traveling as the rich 
and famous do; arrangements 
can be made to transport 
parcels in protective casings 
and deliver them wherever and , 
whenever the client pleases. 
The hassle of carrying heavy 
bags and wasting time at 
baggage claim is a thing of 
the past with the program’s 
door-to-door round-trip ser- 
vice, luggage insurance and 
complete tracking information. 


The groundbreaking adven- 
ture will continue at Caesars 
Palace with the Grand Opening 
of Restaurant Guy Savoy, an 
establishment bearing the 
name of the famed French 
chef. This augments an already 
impressive menu of celebrity 
chef restaurants at the resort: 
Bobby Flay’s Mesa Grill, Jean- 
Marie Josselin’s 808 and the 
James Beard Foundation’s 
2004 winner for the Best New 
Restaurant, Bradley Ogden. 


Chef Savoy will debut his only 
restaurant in the United States 
in early 2006. “Guy Savoy will 
not only bring a new dimension 
of dining to Caesars Palace, 
his arrival will also elevate the 
culinary movement that has 
swept Las Vegas,” noted Caesars 
Palace Senior Vice President 
and General Manager Gary 
Selesner. The cuisine will be 
classic Savoy...fresh, French 
and exquisite. He considers 
cooking an art form to be 
shared with the public. “Cuisine 
is the art of instantaneously 
turning produce suffused with 
history into happiness,” said 
Chef Savoy. 
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Counterclockwise from top: 
The blissful bath of a 
typical suite; stately pools 
match the opulent decor 

of the hotel; accommodations 
at Caesars Palace provide 

a respite for guests; 

classic architecture makes 
for a distinctive design. 


The restaurant will be di- 
rected by Savoy’s son and 
alter ego, Franck Savoy, and 
designed by Jean-Michel 
Wilmotte, the same archi- 
tect who crafted the look for 
Savoy’s signature restaurant 
in Paris. The goal was to make 
it an “intelligent” space, one 
that provided ideal working 
conditions for dining room 
and kitchen staff and at the 
same time décor in which 
guests would feel at home. 
Wilmotte will take a varia- 
tion on this theme and apply 
it to the new Guy Savoy res- 
taurant at Caesars Palace. The 
restaurant will be located 
on the second floor of the 
Augustus Tower, affording 
a view of the classically- 
inspired architecture and 
statuary of the resort’s five- 
acre Roman Plaza. 


After emerging from a five-year 
renaissance of epic propor- 
tions, Caesars Palace truly is 
an Empire reborn. And now 
with the Augustus Tower 
complete, it’s the perfect time 
to plan a trip to a hotel that is 
bound to engage the senses. 


For more information, please 
call (877) 427-7243 or visit 
caesarspalace.com. 
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CAESARS PALACE WARMLY WELCOMES 
CHEF GUY SAVOY. 


His namesake French restaurant holds the coveted Michelin three-star 
distinction. And in our pursuit of the world’s top culinary talents, Chef Savoy's arrival 


in early 2006 heralds a new era of Caesars Palace dining. 


<AKS$ARS PALACE 


LAS VEGAS 


LIVE FAMOUSLY. 


800.634.6661 * caesarspalace.com 


0 Stop Before You Start” Gambling Problem? Call 1-800-522-4700 005, Harrah's License Company, LL( 
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Homes by the Masters 


Since 1915, Kips Bay Boys 
& Girls Club has played a 
vital role in shaping the lives 
of thousands of disadvan- 
taged children throughout 
the New York metropolitan 
area. MasterCard’ is pleased to 
support the organization via 
sponsorship of the Kips Bay/ 
Architectural Digest Designer House 
Tours. This benefit housewalk gives 
rare access to top designers’ and 
their clients’ private residences in 
Uptown and Downtown Manhattan 
through self-guided tours. 





ARCHITECTURAL D 


Tuesday, September 27, 2005 

UPTOWN TOUR 

Interiors by designers including 

Eric Cohler, Larry Laslo, Edward 

Lobrano and James Kieran Pine. 

Tickets: $125; 

$150 after September 20 
promotion 


Tuesday, October 25, 2005 | 


ale ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | 
Interiors by designers including | 
Jamie Drake, Robert Passal, | 
Frank Webb and Matthew White. HOM F DE S IG N S te OW 
Tickets: $125; 

$150 after October 18 furnishings * home accessories * outdoor styles « design services | 



































i 
_ MasterCard” is proud to be the offi- ig 
cial credit card of the Kips Bay/ i} 
Architectural Digest Designer 
| House Tours. Use your MasterCard’ ln 
card to pay for either Uptown or I) 
Downtown Tour tickets and receive ‘ | 
Zelco’s J-Light™, a colorful LED-lit PHOTOS (LEFT TO RIGHT): AMERICAN LEATHER, BANG & OLUFSEN, HENRY HALL, LIGNE ROSET | 
keychain (retail value: $28). One gift ; a |) 
e ; march 9-12, 2006 « pier 94 » 12th ave. at 55th st. * nyc | 
| per purchase, while supplies last. WE 
| 5 e Tri - : i he 
POcimated me ror bac obo. puMhase thursday: preview for the trade friday-sunday: open to the public | . 
| tickets, call (718) 893-8600, ext. 245, ° to exhibit, call 212.644.0833 || 
| or visit www.kipsbay.org. All proceeds 
| benefit the Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club. co-sponsored by produced by ) 
1 expect the world® f 
, i | 
| y € Che New York Eimes | 
- a MN VY | he cS S, G Merchandise Mart Properties, Inc. | if 3 
| / JG: / (0 se: Wik 
MasterGara ue 
3 www.archdigesthomeshow.com ne 
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Contemporary House on the Nevada Shore 


onceived by architect Jay 

Hendler in 1990, a four- 
bedroom house in a gated com- 
munity is on the east shore of 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. A floor-to- 
ceiling grid of windows charac- 
terizes the living room (below), 
which also features a wet bar 
and a granite fireplace. The 


master suite has indoor and out- 
door spas and a fireplace. A con- 
servatory has views of the gar- 
den. There is a game room on the 
third floor of the 4,655-square- 
foot house. An office with an ad- 
joining bath could be used as a 
fifth bedroom. $3.795 million. 
Call 800-710-9085. 
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MARK CREAM WOULD TURN OUT TO BE 


THE ANTI-WRINKLE BREAKTHROUGH OF 


THE DECADE!” 


n a remarkable turn of events, 
arguably one of the strangest in the 

history of cosmetics, women 

across the country are putting 

a stretch-mark cream called 
StriVectin-SD” on their face to diminish 
the appearance of fine lines, wrinkles and 
crows’ feet. And, if consumer sales are any 
indication of a product's effectiveness, 
StriVectin-SD is nothing short of a miracle. 
Women (as well as a growing number of 
“Boomer” men) are buying so much 
Seri Vectin-SD that finding a tube at your 
local cosmetic counter has become just 


about impossible. Has everyone gone mad? 


Well... not really. 


SCIENTIFIC 
BREAKTHROUGH 
OR DUMB LUCK? 

Although StriVectin-SD's functional 
components were already backed by clin- 
ical trials documenting their ability to 
visibly reduce the appearance of existing 
stretch marks (prominent because of 
their depth, length, discoloration, and 
texture)... the success of StriVectin-SD 
as an anti-wrinkle cream was “dumb 
luck,” says Gina Gay, spokesperson for 
Klein-Becker® StriVectin-SD’s exclusive 
distributor. 

“When we first handed out samples of 
the StriVectin formula to employees and 
customers as part of our market research, 
the sample tubes were simply marked 
‘topical cream’ with the lot number 
underneath,’ Ms. Gay explains. “As the 
samples were passed to friends and fami- 
ly, the message became a little muddled 
and some people used this ‘topical cream’ 
as a facial moisturizer. As we began to 
receive feedback from users, like ‘I look 
10 years younger’ and ‘I can't even notice 
my crows’ feet, we knew we had some- 
thing more than America’s most effective 
stretch-mark cream. The point was driy- 


en home as store Owners began reporting 


Study References: 


“WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT A STRETCH 


Wie ge” ° 


that almost as many people were purchas- 
ing StriVectin as an anti-wrinkle cream as 
were buying it to reduce stretch marks.” 
Dr. Daniel B. Mowrey, PhD, Klein- 
Becker's Director of Scientific Affairs, 
says, “Clearly, people were seeing results, 
but we didn't have a scientific explanation 
as to why this wrinkle-reduction was 
occurring. However, based on the incred- 
ibly positive reports, I started using it 
myself — apply ing StriVectin to my face 
after shaving.” Dr. Mowrey adds, “On a 
personal note, my wife tells me I haven't 


looked this good in years.” 


DUMB LUCK 
STRIKES AGAIN! 

Then, on Tuesday, July 2, 2002, at a 
meeting of the 20th World Congress of 
Dermatology in Paris, France, a series of 
studies detailing the superior wrinkle- 
reducing properties of a patented oligo- 
peptide (called Pal-KT TKS) versus 
retinol, vitamin C, and placebo, on 
“photo-aged skin” was presented.’> “As 
luck would have it,’ Dr. Mowrey states, 
“the anti-wrinkle oligo-peptide tested in 
the breakthrough clinical trials turned 
out to be a key ingredient in the 
StriVectin cream.” 

In the trials, subjects applied the 
patented peptide solution to the crows’ 
feet area on one side of the face, and a 
cream containing either retinol, vitamin 
C, or a placebo to the other side. 

Subjects in the Pal-KTTKS/retinol 
study applied the cream once a day for 2 
months and then twice a day for the next 
2 months. Using special image analysis, 
the study's authors reported “significant 
improvement” in both the appearance of 
overall skin tone and unsightly wrinkles 
for those women using the peptide solu- 
tion. 

Better yet, at the 2-month halfway 
point, the peptide solution worked near- 
ly 1.5 times faster than retinol (in meas- 


ured parameters), and without the 


inflammation retinol often causes in sen- 
sitive skin. As was expected, the results of 
the remaining studies confirmed that the 
Pal-KTTKS solution's effectiveness at 
reducing the appearance of fine lines and 
wrinkles far exceeded both vitamin C and 
placebo. 

A smoother, younger complexion, 
with less irritation and faster results — 
all without expensive (and painful) peels, 


implant S or injections, 


BETTER THAN RETINOL 
AND VITAMIN C, BUT 
Is STRIVECTIN-SD® 
BETTER THAN BOTOX®?™ 
Dr. Nathalie Chevreau, PhD, RD, 
Director of Women's Health at Sale Lake 
City based Basic Research® exclusive distrib- 
k 


dermatologists agree that Botox ts the pre- 





utor for Klein-Becker, explains, “Leading 
ferred treatment for moderate to severe 
frown lines between the brow. But ever since 
it was discovered that StriVectin could 
reduce the appearance of fine lines, wrinkles, 
and crows’ feet... the kind of fine lines, 
wrinkles and crows’ feet that can add 10-15 
years to your appearance and which costly 
medical treatments often leave behind... 
skin-care professionals have been recom- 
mending, and using, StriVectin.” In fact, 
researchers believe non-invasive alternatives 
are better, because, Dr. Chevreau continues, 
“Topical creams and gels offer gradual, con- 
tinual results, while the effects of injections, 
facial peels, and dermabrasions are rougher 
on the skin and wear off.” 

In other words, StriVectin-SD helps give 
you a youthful, healthy, glowing complexion 
faster than retinol, far superior to vitamin C, 
and without irritation, needles, or surgery. 
Even better, many dermatologists and plastic 
surgeons recommend StriVectin in conjunc- 
tion with cosmetic procedures, including 
Botox. 

So, if you see someone applying-an anti- 
stretch mark cream to their face, don’t think 
they've gone off the deep end... they may 
be smarter than you think. 


PO438 “Relevance of antiwrinkle treatment of a peptide: 4 months clinical double blind study vs excipient” 20° World Congress of Dermatology (60 subjects, 4 mos.) 
'PO179 “Pentapeptide offers improvement in human photoaged facial skin” 20° World Congress of Dermatology (204 subjects, 14 weeks), 


* Botox” is a registered trademark of Allergan, Inc 
All trademarks are the property of their respective companies, 
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HAVING A 
HARD TIME FINDING 
STRIVECTIN-SD*? 


If you've been searching for StriVectin 
SD, you already know it's become almos 
impossible to find. Don't bother wit 
Neiman Marcus, they don’t have it.. 


Your best bets areS EPHORA shops 


PARISTAN, ve Macys wayteshep, Lord & 
Taylor, blaamingcales, or Saks 5t 


Avenue (they always try to keep it 1] 





















stock) or, believe it or not, the pregnanc 
section of your local‘GNC or high-eni 
supplement retailer. To be absolutely sure 
you can order StriVectin-SD directly fron} 
Klein-Becker at: 
1-800-424-1953 
or order online at 
www.StriVectin.com. 

Since StriVectin-SD was designed as 
stretch-mark reducing formula, it comes if 
a large, 6-ounce tube. At $135.00 
StriVectin-SD is not cheap... but when used 
as a wrinkle-reducer, one tube will las 
approximately six months. By the wa' 
StriVectin-SD is backed by Klein-Becker’ 
money-back guarantee. If StriVectin-SL 
doesn't make your skin look younger 
healthier, and more vibrant, simply return 
the unused portion 
within 30 days for : 

OO CORREO 


a full refund... no sD 


questions asked. (ores) 






wey 


e 
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Call 1-800-424-1953 


or order online at www.StriVectin.com. 
©2005 Klein-Becker IP Holdings, LLC 
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L’'Art du Sanitaire depuis 1857 





Phone: (239) 417-5368 * Toll Free: (800) 547-1608 ¢ Fax: (239) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 

















Roderick N. Shade 
(right) joins the 
September 20, 2005, 
crossing from 


Southampton to 
New York. 
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Designers at Sea 

Architectural Digest continues 
its successful program aboard 
Cunard Line’s Queen Mary 2, 
offering design presentations 
and one-on-one consultations 
with leading interior designers 
on transatlantic 
this fall. 


crossings 








Katherine Stephens 
(left) joins the 
November 1, 2005, 
crossing from 

New York to 
Southampton. 


For more information, contact your 
travel agent, call (800) 7-CUNARD, 
or visit www.cunard.com. 
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A 1950s Adobe 
Created by 
John Gaw Meem 


Bea in 1951 as a vacation re- 
treat for an Episcopal bish- 

op by architect John Gaw Meem, 
a four-bedroom Pueblo Revival 
residence rests on over 90 acres 
in Santa Fe. Recently renovated 
by the architect’s daughter, the 


house, which has four terraces 























and views of the Jemez Moun- 
tains, is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

There are hardwood floors 
throughout, as well as herring- —_ - 
bone /atillas, tin light fixtures 

and paneled doors. $4.5 million. 
Call 505-984-7361. 











CHARI 


On the National Register 








historic Federal residence 

in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, was built in 1803 for 
Thomas Heyward, a signer of 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The three-story house 
has Flemish bond brickwork and 
a fanlight above the front door 
(left). A ballroom (above), a 
drawing room with a bar and a 
double-height library are on the 
second floor. $6.9 million. 
Call 843-577-6651. 
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A l4th-Century Palazzo on the Campo San Polo 








palazzo in Venice was built | “There are two bedrooms, one 

in the 14th century. Anen- with a balcony. Another wing, 
trance courtyard with Gothic el- _ with a separate entrance, features 
ements (above) leads toa gallery _a living room, a kitchen and an 


with a high beam ceiling andan__artist’s studio. $4.6 million. 
adjacent drawing room (left). Call 44-778 5-517399. 
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— JELD-WEN® windows and doors made with AuraLast™ wood will remain beautiful and worry-free for years. Unlike # 


= : 
Auf. aLast dip-treated wood, AuraLast wood is protected to the core and guaranteed to resist decay, water absorption and termite 


SS infestation for 20 years. To request a free brochure about AuraLast wood or any of the reliable doors and windows iH 


= JELD-WEN makes or to find a dealer near you, call 1.800.877.9482 ext. 1131, or go to www.jeld-wen.com/1131. 
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fra IMPRESSA 
CAPRESSO 


#13214 


The IMPRESSA Z5 grinds, tamps, brews 
the coffee with high pressure, and steams 
and froths the milk. With eight pre-set 
beverage buttons all your favorite hot 
drinks are just one push away: 
cappuccino, latte, one or two cups of 
ristretto, espresso, large cups of crema 
coffee, even hot chocolate and tea. 


Made of the finest materials, the Z5 is 
the most elegant and quietest Automatic 
Coffee Center on the market today. 


IMPRESS 


The first automatic coffee and 
espresso center with professional 
technology and one-touch 
cappuccino system for home use! 


Award-winning software successfully 
used by Fortune 500° executives, 
U.S. State Department diplomats, 
and millions of people worldwide. 


One-Touch cappuccino 
system prepares perfect 
cappuccinos and lattes 
without moving the cup! 
Pur lmennelicom ls 
shown) keeps chilled milk 
cold for up to eight hours. 


$3,200 at Williams Sonoma, 
Sur La Table and other fine specialty 
retailers, catalogs and websites. 


Jura-Capresso offers a complete range 
of Swiss made Automatic Coffee 
Centers starting at under $1,000. 


For a free DVD and more information 
about our products and store locations 
visit: www.capresso.com/ad 


yi if ye Love coffee 





TeNo Stores 
Grand Canal Shoppes, Las Vegas 
702-369-2736 
Desert Passage, Las Vegas 
702-735-8366 
Soho, New York 
212-431-5885 


Lincoln Road, Miami Beach 
305-534-7588 


Hollywood, CA 
323-464-6566 


www.teno.com 























Your 

"friend in the 
usiness says he can 
b W y h 


help you sell your jewelry. 


But there's one Company that 
has a check for you. 


_ Pictured above: 


Antique Cushion Cut Sapphire weighing 18.15 Carats suspended from a 
platinum necklace with 25 Carats of diamonds throughout. 


A Pear Shaped Diamond weighing 5.22 Carats set in 
a platinum diamond ring by Harry Winston. 





[Kane ladon 


WE'VE GOT A CHECK FOR YOu® 
(800) 876 5490 - (212) 486 6013 


400 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK _ 10017 
LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE - SELLJEWELRY.COM 





-- Sellfewelry, WE'VE GOT A CHECK FOR YOU and Check Mark on Square Diamond are registered trademarks or registered service marks of SellJewelry, Inc. 
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New from Architectural Digest 











In Stores This October, Our Book 
on the Residences of Film Legends 


machine, it is said, has no emotions. But 
every cinematographer knows better. 
The movie camera loves some peo- 
ple, it hates others, and Hollywood 
studios have made and lost fortunes trying to 
determine which ones it will favor—and which 
it won't. Only one thing is certain: The camera is 
an infallible judge. The performer who captures its 
heart will, with almost mathematical certainty, also 
capture the hearts of millions of others and go on 
to become one of the rarest creatures on earth— 
a movie star. The camera’s—and Architectural 


Digest’s—fascination with movie stars has resulted 
in Hollywood at Home, a new book offering an inti- 
mate tour of the homes of screen legends past and 
present. Many of the homes in this book first ap- 
peared in our Hollywood issues, among the most 
popular in the magazine’s history. The pages that 
follow offer you a small glimpse of the movie 
world’s inner sanctums—the creative and some- 
times outrageous designs, the swimming pools, 
the lush gardens, the Oscars and all the other glit- 


tering prizes found in the private dwellings of 


Hollywood’s most public and compelling figures. 












































ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOLLYWOOD AT HOME 








roduced and directed by Cecil 

B. DeMille” was, for much 
of the 20th century, shorthand for 
extravagance on the screen. De- + 
Mille, who lived in the same Hol- 
lywood house for four decades, 
launched what would later become 
Paramount Pictures with a western, 
The Squaw Man, which he made i 
in the winter of 1913—14. Over the 


= § 
ey 
-_ 
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next 40 years he directed 70 pic- 
tures. Although only a handful were 
biblical epics, those are the titles 
for which he is best remembered: 
The Ten Commandments (1923 and - 
1956), King of Kings (1927), The 
Sign of the Cross (1932) and Samson 
and Delilah (1949). It seems appro- 
priate that DeMille, a master 
showman in the Barnum & Bailey 
tradition, won the 1952 Best Pic- 
ture Oscar for a circus drama, The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 




















Danny Kaye 





y parents preferred to entertain at home,” 

Dena Kaye, daughter of Danny and Syl- 
via Fine Kaye, writes about her early family life 
in Beverly Hills. “It was also their place of busi- 
ness. My mother often sat at the piano in a corner 
of the living room ’til dawn, composing songs 
for my father’s movies and stage appearances, like 
the Oscar-nominated ‘Five Pennies,’ and pen- 


ning those wildly intelligent and fast-paced gems 





so associated with my father.” 
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John Travolta 
and Kelly Preston 


t was always John’s dream to have planes 11 
front yard—to practically be able to pull up 
to the house—so that when you wanted to go to 
dinner, all you’d have to do was step out the door, 

get on the plane and whisk off,” actress Kelly 
Preston says of her aviation-mad husband, John 
Travolta. Although their Florida house came 
equipped with a 7,500-foot runway, Travolta, a 
seasoned pilot and owner of two jets, had the 


taxiway extended so it would reach the house. 
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Greta Garbo 


(): her legendary desire for privacy, Greta 


Garbo remarked in a rare 1928 interview, 


“T wanted to be alone, even as a child. I used to 
go to a corner and think.... Thinking means so 
much, even to small children.” Garbo’s New York 
apartment near the East River, where she lived 
from 1953 until her death in 1990, included a 
“closet room,” created from a small library. Over 
the closet is part of her collection of hats; others 


are stacked on a circa 1880 Russian tea table. 




















GRETA GARBO: BILLY CUNNINGHAM/@ GRAY REISFELD; JUDY GARLAND: THE JOHN FRICKE COLLECTION; FRANK SINATRA: MARY E. NICHOLS (LEFT), JOHN BRYSON (RIGHT) 
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Frank Sinatra 
[23 Springs was one of the most enduring 

passions of Frank Sinatra’s life—his center, 
his haven, his home. From a modest house at the 
Tamarisk Country Club grew an 18-bedroom, 
23-bath compound where Sinatra played host to 
Hollywood royalty and American and Europe- 
an high society. Actor Yul Brynner (right, with 
Sinatra by the pool) was a frequent houseguest 
and a close friend. One cottage on the property 
had a hallway lined with Sinatra’s art collection; 
a later owner decorated the same hallway with 
movie posters from Sinatra’s films. 











Judy Garland 


t the same time that Judy 

Garland was making The Wiz- 
ard of Oz, she and her mother were 
planning a sprawling house for 
themselves in the Bel-Air section of 
Los Angeles. Twenty years after 
this pose, Garland harked back to 
the thrill of first having a pool in 
her own backyard—and then not- 
ed wryly that she never had ume to 
swim in it. In 1940 and 1941 Gar- 
land made six feature films, record- 
ed 14 songs for Decca Records, 
sang on three dozen radio shows 
and went on tour entertaining at 


United States military bases. 
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Cher 


| \ { y house is so special because 
it’s my sanctuary, my for- 


tress, really—the only place I have 





any privacy,” Cher says of her Ital- 
ian Renaissance-style residence in 
Malibu, California. With three 
floors of hand-carved marble, 
stamped-copper ceilings, rugs 
from Egypt, Gothic Revival chan- 
deliers and even a tapestry that 
once hung in the court of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, it is a house as 
dramatic as its owner. Such atten- 
tion to detail does not come 
cheaply, of course, with Cher’s la- 
bor of love financed, she laughs, 
by her own labors. “My mother 
once said to me, ‘What you need 
is a very rich man.’ And I said, 


‘Mother, I ama very rich man.’” 





George Cukor 


he best times in my life I re- 

member having here—in my 
own house,” director George 
Cukor once said. “It’s been an inti- 
mate part of my life, my work, my 
friends—a great many friends in- 
deed.” Cukor, who directed such 
classics as Dinner at Eight (1933), 
The Philadelphia Story (1940) and 
Born Yesterday (1950), won the 1964 
Best Director Oscar for My Fair 
Lady. “The rooms are more or less 
the way they were when William 
Haines decorated them [in the 
1930s],” Cukor said of his Beverly 
Hills home, which was surrounded 
by Italian stone statuary, beautiful 
gardens, an Olympian pool and 
trickling fountains. “It all looks,” 
he said, “just like a Hollywood di- 


rector’s house ought to look.” 








CHER; MARY E. NICHOLS; GEORGE CUKOR: RUSSELL MACMASTERS PHOTOGRAPHY, JEAN HARLOW; MGM/THE KOBAL COLLECTION/CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL 
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Jean Harlow 















wasn’t born an actress, you know,” said Jean 

Harlow. “Events made me one.” Pushed into 
acting by her ever-present Mother Jean, the ac- 
tress began as an extra, won overnight attention 
for Howard Hughes’s Hell’s Angels (1930) and lat- 
er became Hollywood’s leading comedic actress. 
Embarrassed by the opulence of her Los Ange- 
les mansion, whose construction was supervised 
by Mother Jean, Harlow once jokingly referred 
to it as her “half-paid-for car barn.” 
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Jack L. Warner 


(2 a handful of Beverly Hills houses have 
ever rivaled the estate of Jack L. Warner, 
head of the Warner Bros. Studio for over 40 


years. With its 13,600-square-foot Neoclassical- 
style mansion, large, formal dining room, expan- 
sive gardens, two guesthouses, three hothouses, 
tennis court, swimming pool, golf course and 
motor court complete with a service garage and 
gas pumps, the nine-acre property was—and still 


is—the archetypal studio mogul’s estate. 
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Dennis Quaid 


ontana is what I always wanted ‘Texas to 

look like,” actor and Texas native Dennis 
Quaid says of his 500-acre ranch. In the master 
suite, a photograph of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
show hangs above the bed, purchased from actress 
Sandra Bullock. “Sandra was moving to another 
house in Austin, and when she wound up stay- 
ing where she was, the bed she’d bought for the 
new house didn’t fit,” Quaid says. “So I called 


and said, ‘I saw your ad in the Recycler.’” 
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James Stewart 

ames Stewart’s Oscars—tor Best Actor in The 

Philadelphia Story in 1940 and for lifetime 
achievement in 1984—are displayed in the library 
of his home on Roxbury Drive in Beverly Hills, 
where he lived for nearly 50 years. With his ex- 
traordinary range as an actor, Stewart was able to 
star in films for almost five decades. He proved 


equally at home in westerns, comedies and four 


Alfred Hitchcock suspense pieces, including 
Rear Window (1954) and Vertigo (1958). 
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John Huston 


like to mix good art,” wrote director John Hus- 


ton, describing the eclectic works in the draw- 


ing room at St. Clerans, his western Ireland estate. 


“The fact that pieces are not of the same period 
and culture doesn’t mean that they will not go 
together.” Among the items in his collection were 
a Monet Water Lilies and a Greek marble horse 
head. Huston was nominated for an Academy 


Award 15 times and won for writing and direct- 
ing The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948). 
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Ronald Reagan 


| . Ce isn’t a place,” Ronald Reagan once 
| : observed. “It’s a way of life.” In 1957, during 
his stint as host of TV's General Electric Theater, 

| Reagan and wife Nancy moved into their hillside 

| = home in Los Angeles, which General Electric 

helped him build. The house offered a sweeping 

| gf Ae view of the city and was almost destroyed by a : 
brush fire in 1977. “I remember helping my par- 
ents evacuate,” says son Ron Reagan. “We were 

___| throwing the silverware in the pool.” 











Katharine 
Hepburn 





a eae barrel bookcase, 
carved duck decoys and a 
painted side chair are arranged in a 
sitting area of Katharine Hepburn’s 
bedroom at the family house in 
Fenwick, Connecticut. Built by her 
father in 1917 and reconstructed 
after a 1938 hurricane, the house is 
where she spent weekends read- 
ing, gardening and playing tennis. 
Hepburn also rose early to take a 
swim—no matter what the weather. 
“It’s the shock,” she once explained 
of her daily ritual, “so horrible that 





it makes you feel great afterwards.” 
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Candice Bergen 


hat’s important to me in a house is that 


es 


there’s a tremendous sense of comfort,” Be 
says actress Candice Bergen, who bought and ren- 
ovated a hacienda-style residence in west Los 
Angeles that she had admired as a child. “Every 
chair you sit in is comfortable. If you can’t sit back, 
| you re just in transit. If you’re perched on a chair, 
! you're perched to leave. Every table should be 
the type of table you can put your feet up on. Life 
is too short not to be comfortable.” 
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Diane Keaton 


‘iE surprised me how long it took to find it,” ac- 


tress Diane Keaton says of her circa 1927 Span- 
ish Colonial Revival house in Bel-Air. Once 
settled on the structure, she asked longtime friend 
and designer Stephen Shadley to restore it. “Diane 
prepared for this as for a film,” says Shadley, 
“collecting ideas in a binder that we constantly 
referred to.” An active preservationist, Keaton 
says, “I take pride in being part of saving our his- 
tory. California is a repository of startlingly un- 
usual dwellings; every significant architect built 
a private home here, making the state a history 


of architecture in the 20th century.” 















John Wayne _ 


here was nothing about the simple, unpre- 








tentious house in Newport Beach, Califor- 


nia, to suggest that it was the private world of 






a movie icon and an American legend. Yet John 
Wayne lived there for 16 years amid antiques 
and mementos he’d collected from all over the 
world. “Look,” he said, “I find things that appeal 
to me, and [ try to blend them in here. I don’t 
give a damn whether anyone else likes them or 
not. But I think ve done a pretty fair job.” 














ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOLLYWOOD AT HOME 
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Clark Gable and 
Carole Lombard 


RK celebrities exemplified the 
movie community’s shift to 
simpler lifestyles better than Clark 
Gable and Carole Lombard, who 
moved to a 20-acre ranch in the 
then sparsely settled San Fernando 
Valley town of Encino, California, 
several months after their mar- 
riage in 1939. While Gable was at 
the studio filming Gone With the 
Wind, Lombard decorated the 
house, dubbed “House of the Two 
Gables.” The property also con- 
tained acres of citrus groves, oat 


and alfalfa fields, a henhouse, a cow 








barn, stables and a pigless pigsty. 
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Marilyn Monroe 





hroughout her life, Marilyn Monroe occu- 

pied a series of residences, owned no jewelry 
and counted books, records and a picture of leg- 
endary actress Eleonora Duse among her most 





cherished possessions. Even after attention-get- ; 

ting roles in The Asphalt Jungle and All About Eve Architectural Digest: Hollyw ood 
: sis at Home, edited by Paige Rense, 

introduction by Gerald Clarke, 


published by Harry N. Abrams, 
erly Hills. “I’m not interested in money,” she once Inc., October 2005 


(both 1950), she still kept a modest, one-room 
apartment at the Beverly Carlton Hotel in Bev- 








said. “I just want to be wonderful.” 0 
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f Maui Style 


| SCULPTED SPACES AND MODERN ART 
COMMUNE WITH THE ISLAND SETTING 


Architecture by Legorreta + Legorreta 
Interior Design by Joseph Matzo of The Wiseman Group 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Matthew Millman 









































“It’s all about indoor-outdoor living,” | ABove: “The room is a central re- 


Joseph Matzo says of the house on ceiving and gathering place,” 
Maui he, Paul Vincent Wiseman says Matzo. “The casual seating 
and James Hunter, of The Wise- reinforces the owners’ lifestyle.” 


| manGroup, designed. Ricardoand — Agricola III, a 1952 welded-steel 
Victor Legorreta were the architects sculpture by David Smith, is on the 
on the project. Lert: The living ledge. Beta Alpha, 1961, by Morris 
room. The diptych is by Frank Stella. | Louis is behind the leather sofa. 














—————— 





























nder the best of 
circumstances it 
takes a certain au- 
dacity to commis- 
sion an ample, cubistic and 
vividly pigmented Legorreta + 
Legorreta house; but it takes 
true brio to set it down on an 
oceanfront parcel on Maui, 
where the more prevalent ar- 
chitectural idiom tends to car- 
om between two tepid ex- 
tremes: the beachy and the 
island colonial. Yet for a Cali- 
fornia entrepreneur and his 
wife, the choice was a fairly 
easy one. 
The couple decided that, 
if they were going to have 
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“Our challenge was to come up with 
appropriate furnishings for so large 
a house,” says Wiseman. “We ended 
up designing almost everything our- 
selves.” ABOVE: The dining room. 
Franz Kline’s King Oliver, 1958, left, 
and Ellsworth Kelly’s Orange Panel 
(EK609), 1980, are on the walls. 


A long hall connects a series of 
open living spaces on the first floor. 
Lerr: A koa-wood storage unit 
with stainless-steel shelves, con- 
ceived by the designers, separates 
the kitchen from an eating area. 
“The simple, bold lines complement 
the architecture,” Matzo points out. 











A square-gridded window wall and 
a skylight bring natural light into 
the downstairs hall. The architects 
had the walls painted bright blue, 
yellow and terra-cotta. “There’s a 
contrast of color and geometry,” 
says Matzo. Enrico Castellani’s Su- 
perficie Blu, 1965, hangs at rear. 
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an island retreat, it had to 
be individual in every con- 
ceivable way. “We didn’t want 
to put up another ‘Hawaiian’ 
house,” explains the husband. 
“We collect modern art— 
mostly large, abstract pieces— 
and we wanted a building that 
could not only hold the col- 
lection but hold its own 
against it as well.” 

With regard to both the 
architecture and the interior 
design, which was spearhead- 
ed by Joseph Matzo, in col- 
laboration with Paul Vincent 
Wiseman and James Hunter, 
of The Wiseman Group, the 
house did not simply mate- 
rialize, however, in a single 
creative vision. “There was a 
x od amount of conversation 
between us and the architects 
and the designers,” the hus- 
band recalls. “In early plans 
the house did not fit into its 
setting to the degree that we 
wanted, just as the interior de- 
sign was initially a little too 
safe and conventional. ‘Don’t 
take your cue from the sand 
and the palm trees,’ we told 
the designers. “Take it from 
the house and the art.’” 

The house that Ricardo and 
Victor Legorreta gave the 
clients eventually met both 
their aesthetic and practical 
needs. Its layout takes advan- 
tage, Ricardo Legorreta says, 
“of the natural stepping down 
of the lot from the street to- 
ward the sea. The main en- 
trance acquires a mysterious 
quality, as one has to walk 
through a series of spaces— 
intimate courtyard, tall tow- 
er—to discover a blue court- 
yard that opens up to the sky.” 

Once the architects estab- 
lished a solid relationship be- 


“The owners wanted a range of trop- 
ical colors. A strong palette out- 
side translated into a strong palette 
inside,” says Matzo. RiGuT: In the 
study, the sofa and ottomans “pro- 
vide plenty of lounge area for watch- 
ing movies,” he notes. The 1951 un- 
titled oil is by Richard Diebenkorn. 
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“A-Legorreta house is all about the luxury 
wouldn't dare clutter up,” Wiseman says. 


of volumes, long corridors and open rooms you 





| “We didn’t always know size and 

|! scale, but when the art came, we used 

| it in the best way possible,” says Mat- 
zo. THis PaGE: “Several rooms | 
have a central color theme. This one 
is blue,” he says of a guest room. 
An early-20th-century tapa cloth is 
above the bed. Glant bolster fabric. 
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tween the house and its slop- 
ing site, they juiced everything 
up with a fearless palette that 
ranges from Italianate terra- 
cotta to a deep Greek blue to a 
yellow the color of marigolds. 
And they not only made entire 
windows disappear into grid- 
ded openings, as the clients 
had requested, but they also 
made generous use of pools 
and fountains in the court- 
yard, so there is both an aural 
and a visual connection be- 
tween the house and the sea. 
“Ricardo’s work emphasizes 
light and space,” the husband 
explains, “yet he doesn’t pro- 
duce pristine or excessively 
formal boxes. This is still a 
beach house on Maui, after all. 
We’re in and out of it all the 
time. He and his son under- 
stood that, with all that re- 
markable water and air and sky, 
you should never for a mo- 
ment forget where you are.” 
A similar quality of appro- 


priateness applies to the work 
Matzo and his colleagues did 
as well. “This wasn’t the easiest 
job to tackle at first,” Wiseman 
says. “A Legorreta house is all 
about the luxury of volumes, 
long corridors and exuberant, 
open rooms you wouldn’t dare 
clutter up. It’s like living in a 
piece of sculpture 
the light moves through the 
house is a design element all 
its own. We saw our job as un- 
derlining or subtly amplifying 
the architect’s vision.” 

For Matzo, design principal 
on the hefty three-year proj- 
ect, the biggest challenge was 
integrating the architecture 
with the art and the clients’ vi- 
sion, while endeavoring to 
find a way to render a series of 
interiors that had an integ- 
rity—and an interrelation- 
ship—of their own. The wife 
encouraged the designers to 
run with the vitality of the 

continued on page 314 





the way 





“We wanted the spaces to look dif- 
ferent but feel linked in some way,” 
says Hunter. “The rich brown fab- 
rics and materials helped connect 
the dots.” Top: The master bed- 
room. Wall of Light Ocean, 2000, is 
by Sean Scully. Sofa fabric, Glant. 
Cowtan & Tout brown bed fabric. 





























“The design takes advantage of 
the ocean views. The balconies, ter- 
races and lap pools play an impor- 
tant role,” says Ricardo Legorreta. 
ABove: Coconut palms near the din- 
ing terrace, planted by landscapers 
Stephen Suzman, Tracy Westphal 
and Mimi Lyons, shade the lawn. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


THE ACTRESS IS RIGHT AT HOME 
ON HER RUSTIC CALIFORNIA RANCH 
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Since 1984 a ranch in California’s 
Central Valley has been a restful re- 
treat for actress and director Anjelica 
Huston (opposite). The property's 
main structure dates from 1932 and 
features a living room she has fur= 
nished with an assortment of pieces 
found on movie locations and at swap 
meets. She painted the decorations 
around the window frames herself. 


































*~ 


Opposrre: Neighbor and production 
designer Jeremy Railton, who first 
invited Huston to the area, painted 
the mural in the dining room. The 
table is set with a Blue Willow col- 
lection started by her mother in Lon- 
don in the 1960s. The angel mirror 
was given to the actress by Jerry Hall. 


njelica Huston is one 

of the world’s most 

highly regarded ac- 

tresses, adroit in her 
creation of characters both 
profound (The Grifters, The 
Dead, Prizzi’s Honor, Crimes 
and Misdemeanors) and some- 
times outright silly (Daddy 
Day Care, The Addams Family, 
The Life Aquatic with Steve Zis- 
sou). That one human being 
can embody such a wide range 
of personae may lead you to 
believe the actress herself is 
full of artifice. Not so. She is 
funny and open. Comfortable. 
Colorful. Little surprise her 
ranch, three hours north of 
Los Angeles, is too. 

This is not a decorated 
house. Not formal or fancy. It 
is quirky and sweet. Rustic. 
Romantic. A real person has 
put her treasures here without 
fear that someone else might 
not find them chic. There are 
now several buildings on the 
120-acre property: the main 
house, which she calls the 
Adobe; a two-bedroom guest- 
house called the Casita; and 
the Bunkhouse. There is also a 
tack room and a studio. 

The actress has employed 


-friends and locals to renovate 


the “little mud house” and its 
companions, including the 
pergola outside the Adobe’s 
kitchen and the new floors. 
She knows all the craftspeople 
by name. She knows the names 
of the local flora and fauna, too 
—from the oaks and pines to 


the red-winged blackbirds and 


orioles. She loves the Bunk- 
house windows that open onto 
the orange orchard, “sweet- 
smelling all year long,” and the 
grassy lawn behind the Casita. 
There is a trampoline and bad- 
minton and, on the large red- 











Asove: Photographs of Huston 
and her dog Minnie by her late 
friend Herb Ritts are displayed in 
her bedroom. “The tin retablos 
were mostly purchased in New 
Mexico or were given to me,” she 
says. Her antique oak desk, from an 
area shop, holds other treasures. 


Lert: A Texas flea market quilt and 
squash fertility dolls from Puerto 
Vallarta decorate Huston’s bedroom. 
“The pictures are all part of a sen- 
timental collection from friends, 
family and personal acquisitions. I 
won the red hat at my family Easter 
egg—painting contest last spring.” 






































THE CASITA 


BELOw: Dating from the 1950s, the 
Casita originally occupied an adjoin- 
ing property that Huston purchased. 
She added a lawn and a pool. RIGHT: 
The Casita living room. The two- 

bedroom cottage serves as a guest- 
house—“ideal for family gatherings, 
when the overflow can be intense.” 




















‘This is not a decorated house. Not formal or fancy. It is quirky and sweet. 


wood porches, table tennis. “I 
am,” she says, “a country girl.” 
And a busy one. 

How does she see her style? 
“Extremely peculiar, eclectic.” 
There’s no arguing with that. 
She loves color. No designer 
beige for her. And she loves 
collecting—whether the met- 
al guitars that grace the dining 
room walls (“Do you think it’s 
prison art? So deliciously use- 
less”) to the numerous rendi- 
tions of the Sufi heart with 
angel wings. (“My name is An- 


Jelica, after all!”) No portraits 


of other people’s relatives for 
her walls. The ranch is all her, 
from the living room’s win- 
dow and door frames, around 
which she has carefully paint- 
ec symbols for protection from 


RIGHT: Witt. friend and producer 
Laila Nabuls:, Luston decoupaged 
the cabinets in Casita kitchen. 
On the wall are d orange- 
crate labels advert the region’s 
produce. Behind the sita the ac- 
tress has set aside space for a tram- 
poline, table tennis and badminton. 
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rattlesnakes, fire, flood, scor- 
pions and broken hearts, to 
the lovingly collected trea- 
sures from local swap meets, 
including the cowboy lamps 
and bookcase. There are Herb 
Ritts photos of the actress as 
a younger woman, and the 
red hat she won this year at 
her family Easter egg—decorat- 
ing contest. There are also the 
finds tenderly brought home 
from various movie locations: 
the astrology charts found in 
Rhode Island while shooting 
Mr. North; a wooden angel, a 
gift from her makeup artist 
on Buffalo Girls; a bridle that 
Tommy Lee Jones gave to her 
on Lonesome Dove. 

How did the Oscar winner 
find her way to the remote 


Opposite: A local stonemason built 
a stone barbecue and laid the flag- 
stone on the patio near the Bunk- 
house. Huston describes the at- 
mosphere, with the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada in the distance and 
the plantings of rosemary and sage, 
as “early California rustic-romantic.” 
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The bedroom contains an iron bed 
from a local antiques shop and Mex- 
ican and Indian hangings and post- 
ers. “The room opens onto a deck 
overlooking an orange grove anda | 
pond with willows, ducks and loud, | 
croaking bullfrogs,” Huston says. 
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THE BUNKHOUSE 





a as How does Anjelica Huston see her style? | 
SS eae ee “Extremely peculiar, eclectic.” She loves color. And | 
mi M 0.” O : A painting of . . | 
ee decay father, John she loves collecting. The ranch is all her. | 


Huston, hangs in the living room. 
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Tue Tack Room 

Lert: The Tack Room was designed 
by Jeremy Railton. Huston’s hus- 
band, sculptor Robert Graham, de- 
signed the studio, beyond, in 1993. 
Ricut: Huston outside the Tack 
Room. “There I keep treasured 
chaps and a hatband that belonged 
to my grandfather Walter Huston.” 


BELOw: The actress walks with one 
of her horses and two of her dogs. 
Scrub oaks, pines, redwoods and 
fruit, pistachio and olive trees grow 
on the 120-acre property, which is 
near Sequoia National Park. There 
is also a vineyard and large agaves— 
“but I don’t make tequila,” she says. 


ranch near Sequoia National 
Park? A visit to a friend. Pro- 
duction designer Jeremy Rail- 
ton owned a property nearby, 
and while she initially thought 
the area was “impossible” and 
“filled with coyotes,” on sub- 
sequent visits she softened. 
She and Railton had long 
joked about owning adjoining 
properties. Here was their 
chance. Buying the house, she 
remarks, “was an experiment 


in friendship.” She purchased 
the 1932 adobe in 1984, as she 
puts it, “on the sly.” It was the 
first residence she’d bought 
on her own. “I was in another 
relationship at the time,” she 
confides, “and I didn’t want 
anyone to tell me it was a 
rotten idea.” Huston doesn’t 
say who the other relationship 
was with, but Jack Nicholson 
comes to mind. 

She is married now to sculp- 


tor Robert Graham, and while 
he has a studio at the ranch, 
she admits he comes “mostly 


under pressure.” The couple 


occupy a sleeker, more refined 
home in Los Angeles (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, April 1996), 
and that is where he likes 
to work. “My husband is not 
keen on vacations,” she muses. 
When it’s pointed out that 
that may be the only bad thing 

continued on page 314 
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A carved wood tem- 
ple statue of a medi- 
tating Buddha from 

the Ming Dynasty 





Objects of Devotion 


Prized antique Buddhist devotional art remains the focus at the 

















newly relocated Silk Roads Design Gallery in Los Angeles, 
where a Guanyin statue (above right) appoints the entrance of 
the templelike space. New to its holdings are garden ornaments 
and contemporary gold Nepalese deities (above left). “Their 


Chinese antiques are very distinctive,” says Linda Marder. 





Silk Roads Design Gallery, 145 N. La Brea Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036, 310-855-0585; www.silkroadsgallery.com 
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A 20th-Century Attraction i 
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when [I’m in town,” Chica- | . 

go-based Alex Jordan says 
of San Francisco’s 20th Centu- 
ry Interiors. Here, owner John 
Meaney indulges his predilec- 
tion for American and European 





postwar furnishings and decora- 
tive arts. Beginning October 6, 
Meaney hosts an exhibition of 
the works of TI. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, which will appear with 
other pieces from his extensive 
inventory. By appointment. | 


20th Century Interiors 
3686 20th St. 

San Francisco, CA 94110 
415-970-8500 
www.20thdesign.com 

















An occasional table 
by T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, circa 1937 














Artworks in 
[ranslation 
A selection of numbered rugs, 

executed in the French 
handmade tradition, will be on 
display with antique carpets and 


tapestries when the Paris-based 
Boccara opens in New York in 


October. Owner Didier Marien, 
who translates paintings into the 
woven medium as Dario Boccara 
did in the 1950s, has rugs after 
works by Gleizes (far left) and 
Man Ray (left) and has just fin- 
ished a commission for Alberto 
Pinto from a Russian artwork. 





Boccara, I4 E. 63rd St., New York, NY 10021 
212-753-1007; www.galerieboccara.com continued on page 254 
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ARTIST GRAY FOY’S APARTMENT AT THE OSBORNE 
IS A PREASURE TROVE OF 19TTI-CEN TURY PROPORTIONS 


Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Derry Moore 


ABOVE: A snowy owl under glass 
and French grotesque candlesticks 
set the tone in the entrance hall 

of the New York apartment of art- 
ist Gray Foy. The chest came from 
Manivattan’s original Serendipity 
restaurant. The 19th-century 
gouaches are of Mount Vesuvius. 





The furnishings in the apartment 
were slowly assembled by Fey and 


Leo Lerman, his late partner. RIGHT: 


A gathering place for Victorian- 
era accents, the hall holds a pine- 
cone cachepot, a humidor carved in 
the shape of an owl and gouache 


seascapes. The chairs are circa 1900. 


ray Foy and his late partner, 

Leo Lerman, who died in 

1994, spent 47 years together 

living in a grand style to 
which neither was born, but which they 
improvised with more innate gusto and 
discernment—more savoir-vivre—than 
money. Foy is an artist and draftsman 
of eerie finesse, a quality uncalled for 
in his first job, working on a Lockheed 
assembly line during the war, but which 
was well employed in his life with Ler- 
man. He was still an art student at Co- 
lumbia when he met his future mate at 
the birthday fete that Lerman, who had 
lately begun writing for Vogue, was throw- 
ing for Pierre Balmain, and he basically 
never left. 

Lerman was outsize in every respect— 
a boy from Queens who reinvented him- 
self as a Proustian aesthete in the body 
of a Russian bear, costumed as an English 
lord living in a Venetian palazzo. His 
appetite for culture was omnivorous, and 
in the course of a prolific career as an 
impresario of all trades—writer, editor, 
mentor, tastemaker, host, diarist and 
raconteur—he made good use of his 
truffle hound’s nose for talent and friend- 
ship. But he also had a nose for buried 
treasure, and especially the sort of objet de 
vertu that didn’t have any obvious vertu 
for others—except Foy. 

“Two makes a pair, but three makes a 
collection,” Lerman liked to say, which 
was part one of his decorating motto, part 
two being: “Too much isn’t enough.” 
When he and Foy were still living in their 
East Side town house (rent: $119 a month), 
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gift from Nora Kaye ane 
Ross,” notes Foy. “It’ 
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where they started on the ground floor 
and gradually displaced their upstairs 
neighbors, they filled their rooms with an 
unstoppably rising tide of what a friend 
shrewdly called “opulent clutter.” Much 
of it was charming, Victorian flotsam that 
told a gothic tale about nature and arti- 
fice: root and shell-encrusted furniture, 
taxidermy, wax and woolen flowers, spa 
glasses and sailors’ valentines, and volup- 
tuously impractical settees that Foy is 
still perching on. “There’s not a comfort- 
able chair in the house,” he says with a 
certain pride. Most of this urban archae- 
ology was done in prop and junk shops, or 
on the street, and some furniture with an 
air of pedigree was, in fact, acquired from 
set-designer chums, straight from the 
stage door of a drawing room comedy 
that had finished its run. But the hottest 
ticket in New York to a drawing room 
comedy with an all-star cast was an invita- 
tion from Lerman and Foy. 
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BELOw: Floral-themed finds oc- 
cupy one corner of the sitting room. 
Beneath the Japanese woven wis- 
teria-motif fragment are a figurine 
holding mistletoe and a Tiffany 
bronze-and-Favrile-glass dogwood 
lamp. A pair of sketches by Pier 
Leone Ghezzi are atop the table. 





AsBove: The room’s overdoors came 
from the ballroom of the celebrat- 
ed Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, which was de- 
molished in the 1950s. “Acquisition 
just gives me pleasure,” remarks 
Foy. “Sometimes I feel like the cu- 
rator of a small, provincial museum.” 














































_ Lerman and Foy bought what they 
loved, and sometimes what they 


__ loved turned out to be “important.” 
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In 1967 the couple and their four floors 
of possessions moved (it took three days, 
Foy says) to The Osborne, that grandest 
of Renaissance Revival piles on West 57th 
Street, which was built nearly a century 
earlier as an alternative to mansion living 
for patrician New Yorkers who wanted to 
downsize, a little. (No private ballrooms, 
for example, and one had to try roughing 
it with staff quarters for three.) Lightness 
of touch was not a hallmark of decorating 
in the Gilded Age, but the baroque scale 
of the rooms—16-foot ceilings in the par- 
lors and library, with lavish parquetry 
and moldings and clubby paneling, not to 
mention an attic—suited the two maxi- 
malist émigrés from the East Side. They 
started off, Foy says, with a “relatively 
empty” space—empty relative to the Met. 

Lerman had a suitably regal and pon- 
tifical passion for purple—it sometimes 
crept into his prose—and most rooms are 
painted some shade of it. He slept on pur- 
ple sheets in a bedroom with what Foy 
describes as an “all-dog décor” and held 
court from his sleigh bed in a paisley 
nightcap and lavender socks, which is how 
he was dressed for his lying in state. The 
baronial wall space soon vanished beneath 
their art and photographs, and there was 
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Far Lert: The sitting room. Tiffany 
lusters adorn the stained-glass lamp. 
Lert: The dining table is set with 

a majolica tea service. The artwork 
is 19th-century Russian. Displayed 
on the sideboard is “part of a new 
collection of birch-bark objects from 
Siberia purchased on eBay.” 


ABOVE: “We had pretty much the 
same taste,” Foy says of Lerman, 
the subject of a portrait by Hedda 
Sterne on the library’s wall—paint- 
ed purple, a favorite shade of his. 
“Leo cultivated my taste, which 
was naturally bookish. I used to 
read Proust on my lunch breaks.” 
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Lert: “All the paintings in Leo’s bed- 
room depict dogs,” says Foy. The 
work at top left is by Giovanni Bol- 
dini. At the window is a gilt Art Nou- 
veau mirror. The American root 
mirror and chest at right are among 
several items the couple salvaged 


Of his and Lerman’s adventures in 
collecting, Foy recalls “finding 
myself on a flight from London hold- 
ing an enormous bell jar covering 
wax fruit.” ABOVE: Foy’s bedroom, 
contained in the apartment's former 
servants’ quarters. The Stafford- 


from the Grand Union Hotel. 


never enough of it, in eight sprawling 
rooms, for 8,000 books, triple-stacked on 
floor-to-ceiling shelves. What didn’t fit, 
Foy says, piled up, in crenellated turrets, 
on the eternally buried dining table. Ler- 
man, typically, had the nerve to gut a 
magnificently lustrous antique plano—an 
overstrung Steinway—and he used it as a 
writing desk. Foy sits there today, at his 
computer—an unreconstructed hunter- 
gatherer of 83—avidly trolling eBay. 
What people who are more conven- 
tional than Lerman and Foy think of as 
collecting is, in fact, investing, and that 
sort of impersonal, calculating assessment 
of the precious—futures trading—never 
appealed to them. They bought what they 
loved, and sometimes what they loved 
turned out to be “important”: a collec- 
tion of 19th-century paintings of Mount 
Vesuvius that illuminate the entrance hall 
with their festive and tragic glow; Tiffany 


shire spaniel is 19th century. 


lampshades and old majolica snapped up 
for a pittance when they were still consid- 
ered fusty oddities by oracles of the mod- 
ernist persuasion. But their foraging, like 
all creative activities, was essentially a 
form of play. The offbeat, arcane, mar- 
velous, toylike, folkloric and curious— 
that was their turf, all the more so if the 
curiosity was behind glass, or under a bell 
jar, and once bloomed, crept or flew. 
Lerman had a dream, Foy said, in 
which all the owners of their objects, 
through the ages, showed up at their front 
door. It is the ultimate collector’s dream, 
and not a nightmare at all. Collecting is, 
in some sense, the search for reunion. 
One recovers the scattered fragments of 
one’s many natural and artificial selves 
and invites them home. 1 





The journals and letters of Leo Lerman will 


be published by Alfred A. Knopf in 2006. 






























CONTEMPORARY MASTERWORKS DEFINE | 
A GAELERY GUESTHOUSE 
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arguerite and Robert Hoff- 

man call the latest addition 

to their property a guest- 

house; their architect Bill 

Booziotis calls it a garden pavilion. How- 

ever, with a world-class collection of mod- 

ern and contemporary art and interiors 

conceived for the art by the French de- 

signer Andrée Putman, the house is more 

like a small private museum, today’s 

equivalent of the Frick mansion in New 

York City and the Isabella Stewart Gard- 
ner in Boston. 

Certainly, the guesthouse takes a back- 

seat to the 1960s Georgian-style house 
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that dominates a four-acre lot in an ele- 
gant Dallas neighborhood. It is one of 
several smaller structures tucked dis- 
creetly into a landscape designed by 
Michael Van Valkenburgh. From the ex- 
terior, the home’s exceptional nature is 
suggested by the spectacular, undulating 
wall created at one side by Sol LeWitt. 
Robert Hoffman began to collect art 
approximately 30 years ago with the pro- 
ceeds from his sale of the National Lam- 
poon, which he founded with two friends 
in 1969. His wife, Marguerite, holds a 
master’s degree in art history and has a 
long involvement with the Dallas art dis- 








Architecture by Bill Booziotis, FAIA 

Interior Design by Andrée Putman 

Landscape Architecture by Michael Van Valkenburgh 
Text by Victoria Newhouse 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Opposirt BELow: Stainless-steel 
columns mark the entrance to a 
private modern-art gallery and 
guesthouse in Dallas designed by 
architect Bill Booziotis for Mar- 
guerite and Robert Hoffman. Phil- 
lip Guston’s Studio Landscape, 
1975, hangs beyond the front door. 


BrLow: The paintings at the far end 
of the long gallery are, left to right, 
Cold Stream, 1966, by Cy Twom- 
bly, a 1961 untitled piece by Mark 
Rothko and Franz Kline’s Lehigh, 
1956. On the floor at left is Robert 
Gober’s Untitled Leg, 1989-1990; at 
right is Martin Puryear’s Mus, 1984. 


















































Lert: All furnishings in the gar- 
den room, including the seating, ta- 
bles, lamps and rug, are by interior 
designer Andrée Putman. Untitled 
(Halloween), 1998, by Jasper Johns 


is over Claes Oldenburg’s Pastry Case 


Pies from “The Store,” 1961. Outside 
is a serpentine wall by Sol Le Witt. 


BrLow: A bluestone path crosses in 
front of the garden room, where Lu- 
cian Freud’s Large Interior Notting 
Hill, 1998, is on the wall. “The struc- 
ture’s materials are designed to blend 
with the garden. It’s a subtle, land- 
scape-friendly palette,” Booziotis 
says of the slate-and-teak exteriors. 



































trict. So it is no surprise that the couple 
chose to work with design professionals 
who had extensive experience with art- 
related spaces. 

Like their friends Cindy and Howard 
Rachofsky, whose Richard Meier house 
(see Architectural Digest, April 1997) was 
recently pledged to the Dallas Museum 
of Art, the Hoffmans ultimately intend to 
donate their collection to the museum. 
With this in mind, the two couples have 
geared their acquisitions to complement 
each other’s. The Hoffmans concentrate 
on modern masters such as Marcel Du- 
champ and Willem De Kooning, as well 
as contemporary artists, such as Joseph 
Beuys, Jasper Johns and Frank Stella, 
while the Rachofskys, in addition to 1960s 
Italian Minimalism, acquire works by in- 
stallation and video artists like Janine An- 
toni, Charles Ray and Pipilotti Rist. 

From the exterior, the Hoffmans’ sin- 
gle-story guesthouse 1s self-effacing: Fa- 
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cades sheathed in green slate blend with 
the garden’s giant live and red oaks and pe- 
can trees, as do the teak window frames. 
The interior is something else. A complex 
ground plan consists of a majestic 70- 
foot-long, 22-foot-wide and 21-foot-high 
gallery serving as an axis intercepted by 
various rooms. Like this main floor, a be- 
low-ground level is arranged for optimal 
display conditions. 

Booziotis is well known in ‘Texas for the 
spaces he has designed for art, including 
several museum interiors—most recently 
the Trammell & Margaret Crow Collec- 
tion of Asian Art in Dallas—and resi- 
dences for numerous private collectors. 
He says, however, that the Hoffman house 
is different from anything he has done be- 
fore. Rather than create static rooms, the 
architect wanted spaces that would be ac- 
tivated by a person moving through them. 
He and project architect Jess Galloway 
combined this idea with the clients’ re- 
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quest for big walls, as much natural, but 
indirect, light as possible, reinforced ver- 
tical and horizontal surfaces that could 
support heavy objects, and living ameni- 
ties for guests and entertaining. 

Stepping directly into the long gal- 
lery from the porticoed entrance, visitors 
find themselves surrounded by arrest- 
ing paintings and sculpture, including 
Franz Kline’s monumental Lehigh (1956), 
whose size was the deciding factor in fa- 
vor of building the house. There is in- 
deed a dynamic flow between the long 
gallery and the spaces around it. Two 
rooms angle out from either side of the 
axis: a tall gallery, also used as a formal liv- 
ing room, with a 26-foot-high ceiling, 
and a lower-ceilinged dining area. At op- 
posite ends of the gallery are the kitchen 
and an informal sitting area. At an angle to 
the sitting area are a bedroom and a bath. 

Each room is entered at its corners so 
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Tor: Twombly’s Untitled, 1959, is 
by the window in the dining room, 
which faces the crape myrtle gar- 
den on the south side of the gallery 
guesthouse. Overlooking the table is 
the artist’s Sunset (Rome), 1957. The 
furnishings and light fixture in the 
room are custom Putman designs. 





“Windows and entrances occupy 
the corners of rooms throughout, 
leaving the centers of the walls 
available for the art,” Booziotis ex- 
plains. ABove: The tall gallery. Val- 
paraiso Green, 1963, by Frank Stella 
is at left, near Gerhard Richter’s 
Abstract Painting, 1977. 


























Soft silhouettes and neutral fab- 
rics in the bedroom create a relaxed 
environment in which to view the 
art. Two Ellsworth Kelly drawings, 
Solomon’s Seal, 1968, left, and Briar, 
1969, are near Red Shoe, 1990, by 
Gober. On the low table is a 1998 
Puryear work, Mudfish. 





as to reserve a maximum expanse of wall 
for hanging. Ceiling heights vary, as do 
the means of natural illumination, with 
clerestories adroitly inserted under the 
gently arched ceilings of the galleries and 
expansive windows elsewhere. The lower 
level is likewise divided into gallery-like 
rooms, with two glazed ceiling panels at 
the corners of the main one. 

Putman found the commission’s chal- 





lenge particularly pleasurable because the 
clients were, as she says, “so sympathiques 
—like two college students.” She was also - 
intrigued by Robert Hoffman’s passion 
for vanguard figures of the 20th century, 
including Proust, to whose work a lower 
study with ample bookshelves is devoted. 

Recalling her initial reservations about 
the living room furniture, Marguerite 
Hoffman says that Putman suggested she 
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think of its rather firm sofa and chairs 
as “a shirt that is two sizes too small.” If, 


‘however, in this particular room, furnish- 


ings were chosen to make you sit up and 
take notice of the surrounding master- 
works, other areas provide plenty of 
inviting, informal seating. For the design- 
er, working with art is “a lesson in mod- 
esty.” Putman believes that “a quiet, pure 
décor with subdued colors should allow 





COURTESY BOOZIOTIS & COMPANY 


| ENTRANCE 5 LIVING ROOM 
2 LONG GALLERY 
3 GARDEN ROOM 
4 DINING ROOM 


TALL GALLERY 
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you to forget everything else in the room.” 

When it came to placing the art, much 
of which the Hoffmans had never in- 
stalled because of space restrictions, the 
couple enlisted the advice of a friend or 
two. Marguerite Hoffman remembers 
their early agreement to rule out a priori 
decisions and to work instead by trial and 
error. The method paid off. Artworks are 


continued on page 315 


Top: The floor plan shows how the 
long gallery serves as an axis. Addi- 
tional artworks are displayed in a 
below-ground level of the 10-room, 
9,600-square-foot building. ABOVE: 
French lava stone was chosen for 
the countertops in a bath; the floor 
and walls are of Calacatta marble. 


























Valkenburgh, with local landscape 
architect Lee Roth, created the 
varied gardens and grounds of the 

i nearly four-acre property, which 
Artworks are shown to their best also includes a main house and a 


pool area, at the eastern end of the 


advantage in excellent conditions; gallery guesthouse. 
additionally, delightful surprises abound. 


Landscape architect Michael Van 
; 
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Sam Roubini, who has for years represented A reproduction of a 
R hai 
the rugs of notable designers such as Versace, ie se 
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Missoni and Karim Rashid, has opened his first 
New York furniture showroom. Turning his at- 
tention to the meticulously handcrafted work- 
manship of the Italian furniture-making company 
Pozzoli, Roubini carries its faithful reproductions 


and innovative interpretations. 












Roubini, 200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016; 212-696-4648 


A rosewood cabinet in 


the George III style 





Residential 
Luggage 
Ppa Drue Baird has been 


incorporating antique Go- 





yard trunks into many of her 
residential projects. “They’re 
neutral enough for modern and 
traditional interiors, they’re 
masculine as well as feminine, 
and they add a touch of whim- 


“Their design motifs 
and enduring quality make 


them very appealing.” 
continued on page 272 


sy,” Baird remarks. Her source 
| for these finds is Le Monde du 





Voyage in the Marché aux Puces 





de Saint-Ouen, outside Paris. 
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Schumacher 
Pearl River, from Schumacher (800-332- 


3384), is a reintroduction of a 1922 linen 
in the company’s archives. The influences 
of Postimpressionism and the period’s 
fascination with Eastern motifs are ap- 
parent, as is the similarity to Japanese 


wood-block prints popular at the time. 
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Lert: Architect Oscar Shamamian, 
of Ferguson & Shamamian, collab- 
orated with New York-based inte- 
rior designer Victoria Hagan on an 
8,000-square-foot, Shingle Style 
summer house overlooking the wa- 
ter on Nantucket for a couple and 
their three children. 





Opposite: Light floods through 
dormer windows into the double- 
height stair hall. The area rug and 
runner are from Elizabeth Eakins. 
Sconces, Stephen McKay. BELow: 
Paneled walls and a beam ceiling 
add texture to the living room. The 
sofa fabric is from Robert Allen. 


[A New England Calm 
| SUMMONING TONES OF SKY AN D SEA FOR A NANTUCKET RETREAT 


Architecture by Ferguson & Shamamian/Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 
Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Scott Frances 
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uminous. Serene. Re- 

laxing. Elegant but 

informal. Sophisti- 

cated but youthful. 
Understated. How do you cre- 
ate a place with such magi- 
cal qualities? 

First you find an interior 
designer who appreciates the 
locale as much as you do. Then 
you hire the right architect. 

This is what one smart 
American couple did in 1999 
after buying seven acres on 
the waterfront on Nantucket, 
the island off the coast of 
Massachusetts. They were liv- 
ing in London but knew they 
would be returning to the 
States and wanted a house on 
the island they had visited for 
years. “We were looking to 
the future,” the wife recalls. 
“We always felt very good on 
Nantucket and knew it was the 
kind of place my three kids 


would want to come to as they 
got older.” 

It took them a year to find 
land opposite the harbor. “I 
don’t like to look at the sea 
when nothing 1s on it,” the 
wife explains. “I like to see 
movement on water—boats 
and people and activities.” 

When they first saw a 1970s 
ranch house on a bluff on the 
outer harbor, it was not love at 
first sight. “The house was so 
ugly,” the wife recalls. “When 
the realtor drove up, I asked, 
‘What are you doing?’ I didn’t 
even go in, but when I walked 
behind it and saw the harbor, a 
warm feeling came over me. 

“At first my husband said, 
‘Are you kidding?’ but he 
agreed to tear down the house 
after he saw the views.” 

The couple immediately 
called Victoria Hagan, the 
New York interior designer 








Lert: “An old ship light isn’t nec- 
essarily something that every client 
would agree to have in their living 
room,” says Hagan. The Elizabeth 
Eakins rug was customized by the 
designer. Nanz hardware on doors. 
Fabric on bobbin chair, Chelsea 
Editions. Ralph Lauren pillow stripe. 






































































ABOVE: “The cabinetry breaks the 
wall into five sections,” Shamamian 
says of the area that separates the 
living and dining rooms. Top: The 
dining room. “The clients enter- 
tain in a casual way,” says Hagan. 

“T tried to capture their lifestyle. It 
isn’t about the furniture,” she adds. 
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who had done two previous 
projects with them. Hagan 
knows Nantucket well, having 
vacationed there all her life. 

“This is a close family,” she 
says. “I knew the house was 
going to be about family and 
Nantucket. This is not the 
Hamptons. It was important 
to capture the spirit of the is- 
land in an understated way.” 

Hagan recommended Fer- 
guson & Shamanian, a 63- 
person New York architectur- 
al firm known for its rigorous 
Neoclassicism. She had previ- 
ously collaborated with part- 
ner Oscar Shamanian, and 
they have great respect for 
one another. “It’s wonderful 
when you can work with an 
architect from early design 
development through to the 
finish,” Hagan notes. “It’s the 
formula for success.” 

After studying Nantucket’s 
vernacular architecture, Sha- 
mamian designed a Shingle 
Style structure with gambrel 
roofs. “This is not a copycat 
house,” he says. “We had a 30- 
foot height limit, and gambrel- 
roof houses hug the ground.” 

He calls the house’s en- 
trance side “its restrained pub- 
lic front.” The central block 
has wings perpendicular to it, 
each different, to look like 
they were added later. ‘To cut 
down on the massing, the cen- 
tral block has gabled dormers; 
the wings have shed dormers. 
“Even though there is a cer- 
tain formality to the architec- 
ture, this is not a formal house,” 
Shamamian says. 

This becomes clear when 
you open the front door. The 
entrance hall is ‘T-shaped and 


The kitchen, where the family takes 
most meals, “has the charm of an 
older house but with a modern em- 
phasis on the relationship to the 
outside,” Hagan points out. The fau- 
cet is from Waterworks. Sub-Zero 
refrigerator. Viking range. Pot filler, 
Chicago Faucets. Nanz hardware. 
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“Tt was important to capture the 

| spiri antucket in; ‘stated way,” 
spirit of Nantucket 1n an understated wa 

says designer Victoria Hagan. 
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Oppostre: The master bedroom. 
Hagan paid particular attention to 
the corresponding heights of the oak 
side table and the bed. “The most 
important consideration is how the 
little things click,” she says. “And 
combining the old and the new.” 
Chelsea Editions Duvet cover fabric. 


BreLow: An alabaster light fixture 
crowns the master bath. “It emits a 
beautiful, diffused light,” Hagan says. 
Waterworks tub and tile. Borrom: 
A pair of Doric pilasters framing a 
recessed opening and a slightly flared 
facade characterize a secondary 
wing, which abuts the pool area. 




















provides views in three direc- 
tions. Directly ahead, through 
the living room, one sees the 
harbor and a lighthouse, a de- 
~ liberate Shamamian move. To 
the left is the way to the dining 
room and kitchen; to the right, 
the stairs and hall to the billiard 
room and guest wing. 

The interior is elegant, quiet 
and straightforward. “Victoria 
appreciates rigor in architec- 
ture; she likes symmetry and 

-rhythm,” Shamamian explains. 
“Because the architecture is 
restrained, it’s important that 
it read well. Doors are pushed 
up to the vertical limit to make 
the space appear taller. Both 
doors and windows were de- 

continued on page 315 
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“I refreshed the 18th century,” Juan 
Pablo Molyneux says of a sumptu- 
ous London apartment with 360- 
degree views that he designed for 

a Russian client’s daughter. The liv- 
ing room overlooks the Thames. 
Marble side tables, John Hobbs. 
Club chair fabric, Clarence House. 
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Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Andrew [wort 
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Russian businessman forwhom “The clients are as responsive to col- 


or as I am,” says Molyneux, who opt- 
ed for a rich palette throughout. 

; ; Lert: An 1823 pietra dura cabinet- 

was in the process—the practi- _ on-stand in the living room is attrib- 

cally unprecedented process—of putting uted to Louis-Frangois and Alexan- 
together a 170,000-square-foot house 2S LOOP. eT. 

S) sed Jae Russian armchairs are 19th century. 
(think three White Houses—that’s about — CJarence House drapery fabric. 


the New York— and Paris-based 
designer Juan Pablo Molyneux 





the size of it) recently commissioned him 
to turn his dab hand to a mere 5,000- 
square-foot space: a London apartment, _. ; 
ce | pees tence diya, ici. : Tor: Mid-18th-century studies by 
where the Soles) iter of the family, e Philippe Mercier flank the mirror 
lawyer, would live, and where the busi- _ in the living room, which Molyneux 
nessman and his wife would stay when _ paneled in straw marquetry. Lamps 
siete ° ~ . * ‘ ali- Si > td 25 bs. 
visiting the city from their other homes, and Italian side tables, John Hobbs 
: ae = pats AxBove: The dining room displays 
in Brussels, Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, Tash- 4 collection of 17th- and 18th-cen- 
kent and Moscow, not to mention the tury Chinese porcelain. 
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colossus-in-progress outside Moscow. 

The apartment takes up the entire 19th 
floor of a 20-story glass tower with 360- 
degree views of what the daughter sums 
up as “pretty much everything,” meaning 
the whole pageant of London, from its 


history-steeped streets, bridges, museums 


and monuments to its river, the Thames 
of legend, which on a clear day is thrill- 
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ingly visible from every room. “To come 
up with interiors that could compete 
with those vistas—that was my chal- 
lenge,” says Molyneux. 

The daughter had told him she wanted 
the apartment to be contemporary, light 
and fresh, while her parents had informed 
him that they expected it to be “extreme- 
ly Neoclassical,” with paneling and gild- 
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ing, elaborate draperies and scads of 
French furniture. How was a designer to 
reconcile these styles? “Rather than stay 
here in the 21st century and think deja vu, 
I dreamed myself back to the 18th and 
thought ahead to the future, which is to 
say the present. That’s how I was able 
to dispense so much prescient refresh- 
ment—as anybody can see, these rooms 














breathe a lot more than your normal 
Neoclassical interior.” 


To help keep the spirit of the apart- 
ment forever light, Molyneux had the liv- 
ing room paneled in straw marquetry, 
which he insists has a sheen not obtain- 
able from paint or any other surface treat- 
ment. “It was used in France and Italy in 
the 17th and 18th centuries and then re- 
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vived in the 1920s through the ’40s—it’s a 
material you can adapt to whatever trip 
you're taking in history,” he explains, 
mentioning that Jean-Michel Frank was 
one of its great champions. Molyneux 
cast his marquetry in a Neoclassical pat- 
tern, repeating it on the room’s five dou- 
ble doors; what’s more, he intercut the 
straw panels with pilasters made of sca- 






“T wanted the rooms to be interest- 


ing enough so that when the views 
are not available—if it’s foggy or 
raining—the place wouldn’t be a 
bore,” says Molyneux (below). Lert: 


Mahogany paneling with bronze 
mounts envelops the library, which 
has a 19th-century Russian desk. 
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gliola, whose intricate veining resembles 
ornamental marble. “All the really grand- 
scale Russian palaces have scagliola,” he 
points out. In other words: ‘The owners 
should feel right at home here. 

The living room’s 18th-century Ital- 
ian carved-white-marble fire surround 
is Neoclassical; so is the design of the 
parquetry floor. The palette, with its 
undercurrent of flame, calls up an incen- 
diary London sunset: Silk-damask drap- 
eries, embossed-velvet sofas and Oriental 
area rugs all radiate red and gold. ‘The 
distinguished furniture includes a 19th- 
cabinet, from one of the 
great Rothschild houses, made of 17th- 


century Fr 


century pietva dura, and some rare early- 
19th-century Russian painted and gilded 
armchairs that, from the back, look like 
the tiaras of a czarina. 

The designer opted for screens to sep- 
arate the living room from the dining 
room and had them Chinese-lacquered 
the color of straw. The Karelian-birch 
chairs are early-19th-century Russian and 
the chandelier Russian Neoclassical, but 
the main attraction in this long, narrow, 
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gallery-like room with its straw-colored 
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ter bedroom was painted by Frede- 
rik Monpoint with a trompe l’oeil 
birdcage. “I always wondered what 
the birds’ point of view was,” Moly- 
neux says. “Here, you’re inside 

the cage, and the birds are out.” The 
porcelain birds are 19th century. 


| 
| 
| 
Asove: A vestibule outside the mas- 
| 
| 
| 
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stucco walls is the table that Molyneux 
himself created. Ebony-based, it disen- 
gages at a touch to make three freestand- 
ing square tables that can seat four each. 
Their tops are scagliola, and they move 
the designer to rhapsody—‘“As many in- 
teresting things as you can see out the big 
picture window here,” he says, “you can 
see when you look down at the surface 
and into the depths of my tabletops.” 
The library is a pleasing square, its 
dome ceiling painted with stars and signs 
of the zodiac in a heavenly blue. Moly- 
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neux found the 19th-century Russian desk 
and armchairs in London. The almost- 
wall-to-wall blue-brown-gold-and-rust 
rug is 19th-century French, the mahog- 
any paneling French Neoclassical. “It’s a 
24-hour room,” the designer pronounces. 
“Nice at night and divine in the day.” 
The transition to the master bedroom 
consists of an octagonal vestibule fanci- 
fully trompe-loeiled as a birdcage com- 
plete with parrots, cockatoos, macaws— 
“whatever flies.” To this sensational 
aviary Molyneux added 19th-century 





porcelain birds as well as an elegant perch 


__ in the form of a marble-topped gueridon. 


The master bedroom beyond was 
dreamed up as a “happy fairy-tale room,” 
with ivory silk walls, a Savonnerie carpet 
and Russian mahogany-and-gilt chairs. 
Each of the three circa 1760 watercolors 
over the bed affords a famous view of St. 
Petersburg. The mauve-French-damask- 
upholstered headboard Molyneux de- 
scribes as “rather Venetian.” 

The daughter’s bedroom, on the other 
hand, is deliriously Venetian, all silvery 
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and sky blue and embellished with Vene- 
tian-glass mirrors—not for nothing is it 
called the Venetian Suite. “It’s very styl- 
ish,” she says, adding, “like everything 
here. I must say I love the very contempo- 
rary-looking finishes and colors—and the 
antique pieces around the flat make it a 
bit more formal and satisfy my parents.” 
So then, who won? Daughter or fa- 
ther and mother? Contemporary or Neo- 
classicism? “Me!” Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux laughs. “I gave them contemporary 
Neoclassicism.” 0 











Inspired by Russia’s “winter sun- 
sets,” Molyneux chose “snow-col- 
ored walls and lavender accents” 
for the master bedroom. “It has a 
Russian romanticism about it,” he 
notes. Three 18th-century water- 
colors by Louis Nicolas de Lespi- 
nasse show scenes of St. Petersburg. 
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African Divergence 
Known for her luxurious vintage linens and 
fabrics, New York dealer Francoise Nun- 
nallé has diverged from her specialty with a F Forbidden Fruit I is 
line of embroidered Kuba cloth pillows. “Each LS aah . one of nine patterns 
: selected by Stroheim 
J J & Romann (718-706- 
unique and perfect for adding a dash of rw ‘ ‘ , 7000) to be reprinted 
"WA = on acrylic for indoor- 
outdoor use as part of 


a its new Home & Patio 
Frangoise Nunnallé, 105 W. 55th St. Le , Prints collection. 


New York, NY 10019; 212-246-4281 


of these pillows in this wonderful textile is 


style,” says Jamie Drake. By appointment. 











Mastering the Art of Furniture 


hallenge and curiosity fuel nets made from antique mirror 

my creativity,” says Seattle- frames, a glass-topped buffet 
based furniture designer and modeled after a Japanese monk’s 
builder Joel Shepard (left). traveling altar (above) and a set 
Shepard’s range is revealed in of very architectural sofa tables 
commissions that include cabi- executed for Terry Hunziker. 








Joel Shepard Handcrafted Furniture, 21!8 E. Olive St., Seattle, WA 98122 
206-324-9382; www.joelshepardfurniture.com 





FRANGOISE NUNNALLE: FELICIANO: JOEL SHEPARD HANDCRAFTED FURNITURE: ROBERT PISANO: STROHEIM & ROMANN: Cet ioranic 
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The Swing chair, left, The long entrance | 
and South Beach chair, _ hall of the new Los | | 
j below left, designed Angeles showroom, 
{ by Holly Hunt for the below, leads to seven | 
| Studio H collection different galleries. 
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olly Hunt has opened 


her first Los Angeles 


} 
| showroom at the Pa- 

cific Design Center, filling the 

j dramatic expanse with her own 
sought-after designs and with | 
those by Christian Liaigre, Rose | 
| Tarlow, Kevin Reilly, Allison 

t Berger, Troscan and John Hut- 





ton. On establishing a greater 


rf 
presence in Los Angeles, Hunt 
remarks, “L.A. is an epicenter | 


for style, for creativity, for de- 














sign, for the new.” 





Holly Hunt Los Angeles | 
8687 Melrose Ave. | 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 | 
310-659-3776; www.hollyhunt.com 
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ford. Subtle seems totally inadequate. 


- @ & 
z ~~) ~ ~ Transcendent comes closer, but not close 
a ° y; é » 
enough. Somehow you never say quite 
/ BB ee, : C enough. You call a room gray, but who 


has ever seen a gray like theirs? You point 


A CLASSIC IN UPSTATE NEW YORK out the lanterns over the dining table, 
GETS A NEW LEASE ON LIFE then hasten to add that they are oxidized 


just so and battered to perfection. No- 
Architectural Design by Robert Rich body will ever explain their particular 


Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates magic, but everybody feels the result deep 
Text by Stephen Drucker down inside, something these longstand- 


ing clients—both lawyers—learned years 

Photography by Scott Frances ago and hoped to achieve again at a week- 
end house in upstate New York. 

No place was ever more American than 

this, not the town, with its rubblestone 
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walls and hills galloping like Paul Revere’s 
horse, and not the house, a model of 


| 18th-century purity. This aura of history 


is uncompromised even though 60 per- 
cent of the house is now new. From the 
street it still looks like a white Colonial 
box, the new construction almost invisi- 
ble: extensions containing a spacious 


| kitchen and master suite, and nearly 1,200 


square feet of media room, music room, 
potting room and screen porch in the re- 
excavated basement. “You cannot draw a 
line and say this is where the old house 
ends and the new house begins,” says 
Robert Rich, the New York—based archi- 
tectural designer who devised this spatial 
solution. “I didn’t want it to look as if 
someone had put on a big addition. 
There’s some restoration, some renova- 
tion, some whole new cloth. It succeeds 


because there’s a consistency of approach 
without being overtly historical.” 

Sills and Huniford are perhaps best 
known for colors that are unusual, quiet 
and fascinating. Here the living room is 
gray—or is it putty, or smoke, or fog, or 
mouse’s back? Whatever you call it, it is 
one of the hardest colors to work with, 
for if it’s the slightest bit wrong, it will ab- 
sorb every ray of light. But Sills and Hun- 
iford get it so right: Their gray is deep 
and luminous, the result of patient work 
with a brush and a rag. If, as Huniford 
says, “the spirit of this house 1s very calm- 
ing,” it starts in this room with the color 
that has no name. 

Huniford is six-foot-four, a little taller, 
in fact, to the top of his blond mop, and 
in the old rooms it’s a remarkably short 
distance from his head to the ceiling. 



















OpposiTE ABOVE: Designers Stephen 
Sills and James Huniford worked 
with architectural designer Robert 
Rich to expand a couple’s 18th-cen- 
tury saltbox in upstate New York 
into a weekend retreat. “We wanted 
to keep a Colonial feeling but mix 
things up a little,” says the wife. 


Asove: The designers retained the 
living room’s original wood floors 
and incorporated a soothing palette. 
“This house is not about moldings,” 
says Huniford. “It’s about light and 
comfort.” Among the room’s fur- 
nishings is an American low table 
once employed for shucking oysters. 
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ABOVE: “Because the wife loves to 
cook, we devised an updated kitch- 
en that melds with the rest of the 
house,” says Sills. “She likes to spend 
hours in there, cooking and taking 
in the view,” says the husband. Adds 
the wife, “It’s exactly what I wanted. 
It’s such a fun space.” Rohl sink. 


Ricut: American tole lanterns pre- 
side over a painted English table in 
the dining room. “We like to have 
rooms that are rooms,” remarks the 
wife. “It’s important that rooms 
have good proportions, and that’s 
what Stephen, Ford and Robert have 
managed to pull off brilliantly.” 
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“A high ceiling has always been the ulti- 

“mate for us,” Sills says. “What this house 
taught me is that a low ceiling can be ex- 
tremely appealing.” That is, if you ap- 
proach it with their sensitivity. “It’s all 
about the scaling of the pieces,” he con- 
tinues. “This is something that can never 
happen on a floor plan. It has to happen 
in the room itself.” 

‘Everybody equates fully upholstered 
pieces with comfort, but in this living 
room the designers felt they would be too 
deep, too massive. Instead, a wing chair 
was used as the prototype for a sofa that is 
shallower, more upright and considerably 
lighter in feeling. Tea-dyed to a soulful 
state, it couldn’t be more hospitable. As 
companions to it, a pair of old wing chairs 


were taken down ten inches. Every piece 
was chosen with similar thoughtfulness. 
As American as the result feels, it is any- 
thing but. This chair is Dutch. That table 
is Swedish. A tray on the wall is Spanish. 
There are French things, too. The lack 
of literalness is what makes the room so 
interesting. “You don’t get this feeling 
quickly,” Huniford says. “The house was 
allowed to evolve.” 

“What people think of as perfection is 
often the spirit of imperfection,” Sills 
says. Creating perfection is hard enough 
for most designers; discreetly slipping 
imperfections into their perfection is how 
these two challenge themselves. For ex- 
ample, the dining chairs are covered with 
a gold-on-periwinkle fabric that could be 
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“There are things that I can’t find 
time for in the city that I can do 
here, like reading and playing pi- 
ano,” says the husband. Agove: The 
music room doubles as a study for 
the couple and their three children. 
Donghia sofa fabric and pillow 
stripe. Robert Allen drapery fabric. 
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The master bedroom is contained 
in an addition that hugs the back of 
the house. Complementing the 
19th-century Portuguese iron four- 
poster are 18th-century Italian en- 
gravings. Lee Jofa velvet on sofa. 
Old World Weavers stripe on pil- 
lows. Decorators Walk chair fabric. 
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Fortuny, possibly the last fabric you would 
expect to see in a room this rustic. Sills 
explains: “When you visit old houses in 
this part of New York, they often have the 
most wonderful country furniture uphol- 
stered in weird old Venetian fabrics. In 
decoration some things don’t make any 
sense, but they work.” Sills and Huniford 
have a cache of tricks like these. New ma- 
chined moldings were sanded to mellow 
their edges. Antique oak-plank flooring 
was installed in most of the original rooms 
as well as in the addition, with those nicely 
rusty old nail holes renailed. 





In the extensions the rooms do breathe 
a little more. The ceiling climbs to nine 
feet in the kitchen, which has a modern 
island and limestone countertops and se- 
rious stainless-steel appliances. “Stephen 
didn’t want it to look like a fitted kitchen, 
however,” says Rich, adding, “I jumped 
on that one.” Thus the upper cabinets do 
not stretch wall to wall; rather, they look 


‘like the odd old cabinet that has been 


hung. The ceiling climbs higher still, to 
just over 13 feet, in the master suite. Here 
the feeling is a little more European, 
with a lacy iron four-poster from Portugal 


and a set of romantic Italian mezzotints. 
After all the sigh-inducing fabrics, the 
antiques you will never see the likes of 


again, the colors you could never dupli- 


cate, what is the one thing you cannot 
get out of your mind? In the living room 
there is an antique tripod table, painted a 
noncolor only time has the formula for. 

it stands a big bushy begonia, an exot- 
ic variety with crinkly gray-green leaves 
edged in purple. Details like this cannot 
be bought in a showroom, but somehow 
Stephen Sills and James Huniford always 
know just where to find them. 0 


Top: An 18th-century American silo 
cap made of paper dominates the 
mudroom, where the wife cuts fresh 
flowers from the garden at the zinc 
sink. “For this transitional room, 
we had some fun with large Amer- 
ican school lights, French pottery 
and country tables,” says Sills. 


ABOVE: “We didn’t want to make a 
big visual statement, for the sake of 
the neighborhood,” says Rich, who 
sited most of the addition along a 
slope at the rear elevation. Nestled 
at left is a new screen porch. Sur- 
rounding the house are many species 
of trees, some hundreds of years old. 
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Passage to Venice 


EUROPEAN ELEGANCE IS KEY TO A FANCIFUL 
RESIDENCE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Architecture by Barnes Vanze Architects/Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Gordon Beall 





“Tt has a Mediterranean feel,” Ste- 
phen Shadley says of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., house whose interiors he 
designed with his associate Kelley 
Jackson Garcia. Anthohy S. Barnes 
was the architect. Top: The en- 
trance. ABOvE: A Marvin Alexander 
chandelier is in the entrance hall. 








Lert: The sunroom “is a lovely 
place to hide away,” says Shadley. En- 
glish club chairs flank a circa 1770 
Chinese cabinet-on-stand. The 
circa 1920 inlaid low tables are from 
Syria. Tole lantern, Yale R. Burge. 
Old World Weavers bench fab- 

ric; Houlés trim. Rug, Beauvais. 


n the nation’s capital, 

where elected politicians 

are here today and gone 

tomorrow, real estate 
developers may move often, 
but they tend to stay in the 
city. One developer and his 
wife started out in an apart- 
ment in a neighborhood near 
Georgetown. They moved 
to a house nearby after the 
birth of their first child and 
expanded it twice. By the 
time they sold the three-story 
structure, they had three chil- 
dren and 12,500 square feet 
of space. 

“After 10 years there, two 
of our children had gone off 
on their own, and we no lon- 
ger needed nine bedrooms, an 
industrial-size kitchen and a 
basement that housed a tae 
kwon do studio,” the wife says. 
“We were ready for a cozier 
house.” As a developer, the 
husband was “excited by the 
challenge” of building a small- 
er house and found an older 
property to tear down around 
the corner. Working with 
architect Anthony S. Barnes, 
of Barnes Vanze Architects, 
they decided that the new 
house would have a Mediter- 
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ranean-style exterior of ocher- 
painted stucco. 

Initially the wife wanted “an 
old English interior,” she says. 
The couple’s previous design- 
er had died, so they went to 
New York to pick a successor. 
They interviewed seven de- 
signers and chose Stephen 
Shadley. The wife liked him 
because he had done a lot 
of set design. “I wanted my 
new home to have a theatrical 
look,” she says. Her husband 
favored Shadley because he 
didn’t put on airs: “He said 
he’d gladly use any furniture 
we already owned. He was 
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practical.” As for Shadley, he 
was surprised to have been se- 
lected. “Most of my work is 
modern and quiet, and I hadn’t 
used English antiques,” he 
says. “I thought, English, huh? 
Sure, I’ll take a stab at it.” 
Shadley and his associate 
Kelley Jackson Garcia’s first 
purchase for the couple was 
a pair of Anglo-Indian sofas. 
Next they chose antique Euro- 
pean and Oriental rugs for 
the three principal downstairs 
rooms—the family room, the 
library and the dining room. 
“Our previous designer told 
us that we’d find the right car- 





“The owners asked for a cozy house 
with a European influence,” says 
the architect. “We looked at books 
on Tuscany and the Cote d’Azure 
for early inspiration.” ABOVE: The 
family room. An Amy Perlin An- 
tiques painted table and chair are 
near a 16th-century Italian torchére. 
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pets after we moved into the 
house,” the wife says. “We 
didn’t. We lived with bare 
floors in the dining and living 
rooms, so this time we started 
with the rugs.” They later 
bought additional antique rugs 
for the master bedroom, the 
entrance hall and the sunroom. 

The real inspiration for the 
design came when the wife 
showed Shadley a photograph 
of a Venetian chandelier she 
had admired in a Georgetown 
shop. He was skeptical at first, 
but when he went to Wash- 
ington to see it firsthand, the 
designer acknowledged, “like 





Ricur: “It’s a grand space,” Shadley 
says of the dining room. “The fur- 
nishings are lavish and dramatic,” 
adds Jackson Garcia. A Venetian 
chandelier hangs above a Regency 
table. The Italian mirrors are circa 
1850. Chairs, Kentshire Galleries. 
Old World Weavers drapery silks. 
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almost everything else the 
wife loved, it was theatrical, 
but it had more patina and 
age than the photo showed.” 
Shadley proposed taking the 
house “a little more in the di- 
rection of Venice.” 

The couple decided to take 
a trip to the south of France 
and Venice to shop and asked 
Shadley to join them. The de- 
signer had been to Italy but 
never to Venice, and he accept- 
ed the invitation. Before they 
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left, the husband said he would 


consider the trip a success if 


they found one great piece. 
After shopping in L’Isle-sur- 
la-Sorgue, Avignon and Ven- 
ice, they had a container filled 
with furnishings for their new 
residence, including two mar- 
ble pedestal tables and a num- 
ber of Venetian pieces: a gilt 
lamp, a pair of sconces and a 
pair of etched mirrors for the 
dining room (“We love pairs,” 
the wife says). 





“A single chandelier precipitated 
the owners’ fascination with Vene- 
tian antiques,” says Shadley (left). 
“A trip to Venice brought an ornate 
Italian influence to the project.” 


“Tt’s the most English of 
the rooms,” Shadley says. 
“TT hetesasenseor 
quiet contemplation.” 


The owners’ previous house 
had a modern dining room, 
with two round tables and up- 
holstered chairs. For the new 
house they chose something 
older, an 1815 Regency mahog- 
any table. “We then searched 
for interesting chairs,” says 


Jackson Garcia. “We ended 


up with black-painted, par- 
cel-gilt Regency chairs, which 
Stephen accurately describes 
as ‘lyrical.’” 

The couple spend most 
of their leisure time in the 
light and airy family room. A 
huge pouf in front of the 
Anglo-Indian sofas is covered 
with an antique Oriental car- 
pet they found in Palm Beach. 
Shadley helped them select 
the yellow-and-blue tiles for 
the antique fire surround. 

The library is darker in 
tone. The wood-paneled walls 
are glazed a deep red, and a 
circa 1885 Persian rug covers 
the floor. A portrait of Helen 
Murray, attributed to Thom- 


Ricut: “The glazed-wood panel- 
ing gives the library an English sen- 
sibility,” notes Shadley. A Louis 

XV gilt mirror is above the mantel. 
The armchairs were reupholstered 
with a circa 1800 Flemish tapes- 
try. A Kentshire Galleries tray table 
rests on the circa 1885 Persian rug. 


Lert: A portrait attributed to 
Thomas Gainsborough dominates 
a wall. Flanking it are two 1940s 
beaded sconces from Newel Art 
Galleries. Circa 1940 bronze-and- 
red-lacquered tables, from Lee 
Calicchio, are near a chesterfield 
covered in Edelman leather. 
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ABOVE: The circa 1900 Japanese 
screen “pushed the master bedroom 
in a chinoiserie direction,” Shad- 
ley says. The verre églomisé com- 
modes are from Newel Art Galleries. 
Floral fabric from Scalamandré. 
Clarence House striped pillow and 
bed-skirt fabric and shade trim. 


as Gainsborough, which has 
been in the family for de- 
cades, hangs above a ches- 
terfield upholstered in navy 
leather. “It’s the most En- 
glish of the rooms,” Shadley 
points out. “There’s a sense of 
quiet contemplation.” 

A pair of antique Japanese 
screens inspired the design of 
the master bedroom, which is 
pale and infused with an Asian 
influence. Each screen has six 
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Ricut: “The palette is soft and pale,” 
says Jackson Garcia. A 19th-cen- 
tury Italian mirror is above an En- 
glish cabinet. Topping it are circa 
1940 pierced-porcelain lamps. Shad- 
ley and Jackson Garcia designed 
the chaise longue. David Duncan 
Antiques floor lamp. Rug, Beauvais. 


gilt panels and rests on a black- 
lacquered base. The wife uses 
the drawers Shadley built into 
the base to store clothes. He 
also designed the bed and cov- 
ered it in a rich brocade. 

“We wanted this house to 
look as if it had always been 
here,” the husband says. “No 
one believes it’s new.” Adds 
the wife, “We wanted a very 
European house. We got ex- 
actly what we wanted.” 0 

















FEATURED STYLE: 

Alexander Carpet & Alexander Runner 
COLLECTION: 

Royal Sovereign 
AVAILABLE COLORS: 

Beige, Black (featured), Gold, Olive, Wine 
CONTENT: 
' 100% Semi-worsted New Zealand Wool 
WIDTH: 

Carpet—13’ 2” 

Runner—26” & 31” Available 
PATTERN REPEAT: 

Carpet—39 3/8" X 20 7/8" 

Runner—20 7/8"L 


For more information visit www.stantoncarpet.com 


KEYWORD: Alexander 


Pattern available as wall-to-wall carpet and 
hall and stair runner. 


Available through these fine showrooms 


¢ CALIFORNIA: Laguna Niguel, Tuttles Carpet One (949) 831-1332 Los Angeles, 
Contempo Floor Covering (800) 222-9194 Santa Cruz County, Interior Vision 

(831) 476-8780 * FLORIDA: Miami, Carpet Creations (305) 576-5900 Naples, 
Carpet Designs, Inc. (239) 643-5020 * ILLINOIS: Chicago, Home Carpet One 

(773) 935-9314 * MAINE: Portland, Downeast Rug Co. (207) 775-7818 * MARYLAND: 
Baltimore, Greenspring Carpet Source (Trade Only) (410) 561-9200 Bethesda, 
Georgetown Carpet (301) 654-0202 * MASSACHUSETTS: Wellesley, Faber's 

Rug Co. Inc. (781) 235-5996 * NEW JERSEY: East Hanover, Einstein Moomjy 

(800) 916-1101 Paramus, Einstein Moomijy (800) 916-1101 Pinebrook, Einstein Moomjy 
(800) 916-1101 Plainfield, Einstein Moomjy (800) 916-1101 * NEW YORK: 

Long Island, Country Carpet & Rug (516) 822-5855 New York City, Einstein Moomjy 
(800) 864-3633 White Plains, Sam's Floor Covering (914) 948-7267 » PENNSYLVANIA: 
Wayne, 7 West Carpet (610) 989-9339 * VIRGINIA: Alexandria, Carpet One of 
Alexandria (703) 370-0000 Alexandria, ProSource of Manassas (Trade Only) 

(703) 369-6659 Fairfax, Georgetown Carpet (703) 273-2500 Falls Church, Carpet One of 
Tysons (703) 790-3322 > WASHINGTON DC: Georgetown Carpet (202) 342-2262 


Divisions of Stanton: 
«Stanton Carpet 
*Royal Dutch Carpets 





*Stanton Rug Company 


1-888-809-2989 
www.stantoncarpet.com 
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old world elegance. new age taste. 
™ hand-scraped. sophistication for any décor. 
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The $5,000 Solutio 


Charles Allem Brings Drama and Sophistication to a Los Angeles Apartment 
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Working with a budget of $5,000, 
interior designer Charles Allem 
updated part of a 1950s Los Angeles 
guesthouse for Jeff Kohl. RIGHT AND 
OPPOSITE: For the living/dining room 
walls, he matched the hue to the 
marble floor veining. He re-covered 


a 1950s sofa in inexpensive flannel. 


harles Allem’s is 
probably not the 
first name you 


would think of 


when trying to design a house 
on a shoestring. The South 
African—born Allem, a disciple 
of David Hicks and William 
McCarty Cooper who, he says, 
“began designing the moment 
I set foot on this planet,” is no- 
table for extraordinary—and 
extraordinarily lavish—interi- 
ors, such as Dayna and Steven 
Bochco’s many-pavilioned Ha- 
walian pleasure dome (see Av- 
chitectural Digest, August 2005) 
or the $27 million, 32-room 
James Bond-style bachelor pad 
he rebuilt for private investor 
Reagan Silber in Bel-Air (see 
Architectural Digest, January 
2005). But when the high-end 
Los Angeles real estate bro- 
ker Jeff Kohl was camping out 
“in a Los Angeles apartment 
while his own home was being 
renovated, the designer sensed 
an opportunity. 
“T thought, Why not un- 
dertake this as a personal chal- 


RIGHT: Allem, left, and Kohl discuss 
armchair options at Shelter in Los 
Angeles.“ How much something 
costs doesn’t have anything to do 
with how marvelous it is. It’s the 
shape and what it’s made of. The 
object itself must excite you,” 


the designer comments. 





Text by Amanda Vaill/Before Photography by Peter Valli 
After Photography by Fred Licht/Portraits by Jim McHugh 
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lenge?” says Allem. He was, he 
admits, intrigued by the space 
in question, which had been 
carved out of the guesthouse of 
a 1950s Regency mansion built 
by the architect John Woolf 
for the film and television star 
Loretta Young. “And when I 
saw the rooms”—an oval liv- 
ing/dining room with deep 
dentil molding and a marble 
floor, and a bedroom leading 
to a sunny patio—‘I was so ex- 
cited that I had to do it.” 
Kohl, who was sharing the 
flat with his Samoyed, Sasha, 
didn’t want to put up with 
lengthy or extensive renova- 


























“Keeping one color is always my 

philosophy,’ says Allem. “It makes 
the area look bigger and creates a 
flow from room to room.” BELOW 
AND RIGHT: Near the bedroom, 

Allem used a “lusty orange” suede 
pillow from Shelter to punctuate a 


1930s flannel-covered armchair. 
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tions; that was why he’d taken 
the apartment in the first 
place. But he did want to make 
the small space seem larger 
and to give it a contemporary, 
sophisticated feeling. “The 
whole thing needed editing,” 
is how he puts it. 

Allem took his editorial 
guidelines from the main 
room’s marble floor, original to 
the house, which “had a beau- 
tiful vein of gray running 
through it.” Since nothing 


changes the look of a space, 


more quickly (and cheaply) 
than a coat of paint, Allem 
decided to cover the walls 
with Benjamin Moore’s rocky 
coast paint, a perfect match 


for the gray in the marble. At 
Boomer’s Carpet Outlet he 
found carpeting in the same 
gray for the bedroom. But his 
greatest coup was buying a 
bulk lot of gray flannel (“I 
think it cost $25 a yard,” he 
says) to reupholster Kohl’s 
1950s sofa, cover a headboard 
and make draperies (some of 
which disguise unsightly stor- 
age) for the bedroom. 

A trip to Crate & Barrel 
gave Allem and Kohl the per- 
fect note of contrast to all that 
gray—a pair of persimmon 
velvet pillows, whose color is 
echoed in a 1950s painting by 
Mario de Ferrante that was al- 
ready hanging in Kohl’s living 











LEFT: Allem was careful to preserve i 


the white dentil molding through- 





room. Moving on to Shelter, 
a vintage-furniture store on 
Beverly Boulevard, they dis- 
covered another shot of col- 
or—a paprika-colored rubber 
Non chair by‘Kallemo for the 
bedroom—among the wealth 
of midcentury pieces in stock. 
“They have wonderful things 
for incredible prices,” marvels 
Allem, “which really give you 
a‘lot of bang for your buck.” 
Another treasure was a pew- 
ter-finished low table whose 
richly worked surface makes it 
seem like a piece of much 
greater value than it is. “I was 
shocked at the price,” Allem 
confesses. A few lamps from 
Crate & Barrel and some pil- 
lows from Shelter complet- 
ed the look. 

The designer’s budget got 
an assist from the fact that his 
client already had a carefully 
edited collection of art and 
furnishings—vintage photo- 
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out the apartment to give a visual 
punch to the new darker tone.“The 
architecture was great to work 
with,” he says of the structure, which 
was designed by John Woolf. “We 


just tried to give old pieces new life.” 


graphs, 1950s sculptures and 
oil paintings, and some mod- 
ernist furniture, not to men- 
tion a set of Frette linens for 
the bedroom. “It’s nice to work 
with someone who has a sense 
of what they like, and nicer 
still when they already have it,” 
Allem says. But he gave some 
of Kohl’s existing pieces what 
he calls a “new millennium fin- 
ish”: The vintage sofa was not 
only reupholstered but the legs 





ABOVE AND LEFT: A niche in the 
bedroom was the perfect place for 
a writing area, but “we wanted a 
moodier environment,’ says Allem. 
He placed a 1950s oil on canvas 

by Mario de Ferrante to be reflect- 
ed above Kohl’s 1950s desk, which 


he refinished in an ebony lacquer. 

































Hi] RIGHT: The original bedroom need- 
| ed to be “more masculine and sexy,’ 
says Allem. OPPOSITE: A vintage 
black-and-white photograph found 
| at a flea market hangs above the 
bed. The red rubber Non chair by 

| | Kallemo is from Shelter. Allem 


iH | found the lamp at Crate & Barrel. 
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| 
| ABOVE: Kohl, seated in front of an 





| iron room divider by Jean Royere, 





| examines a blown-glass bowl at 

| Modern One. Allem, inspired by 

i] the Royeére design, conceived a six- 
| foot-tall headboard for the bed- 

| | room. “Never say never, and always 


be open to new ideas,” he says. 
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were lacquered with a black 
piano finish, as was the 1950s 
writing desk. “If it’s something 
extraordinary, an investment 
piece of furniture, you should 
leave it as it is, but if it’s some- 
thing decorative, you should 
bring it up to today’s standards, 
give it an edge,” he advises. 
Allem did more than give 
Kohl’s apartment an edge: He 
completely transformed it 
from an attractive but unexcit- 
ing suite of rooms into an en- 


> | 
, ) r 
| > 


PURCHASES 
1 desk refinishing $175.00 
1 sofa refinishing $75.00 
3. lamps and shades $204.71 : 
1 Kallemo Non chair $470.00 
1 armchair $100.00 
7 throw pillows $310.67 
1 low table $690.00 
1 artwork $50.00 
accessories $110.00 
fabric $1,250.00 
bed linens $525.58 
i 1 draperies $470.00 
carpet $294.85 
paint and supplies $250.00 
TOTAL $4,915.81 


vironment full of plush drama. 
Amazingly, the transforma- 
tion took only 14 days to ac- 
complish. As Kohl remembers 
it, “I went on vacation for two 
weeks, and I needed to have 
the apartment done when I 
got back. And when I walked 
in-the door, everything was 
finished, and a photographer 
was shooting the result.” 

Fven more surprising, Allem 
not only managed to achieve 
his results on a tight budget, 





he actually enjoyed the pro- 
cess. “It was an enormous chal- 
lenge for me to do something 
like this in terms of that kind 
of money,” he admits. “My en- 
tire sense of reality changed.” 
Don’t imagine, however, that — 
the change is permanent or 
that Allem will be designing a 
host of budget interiors in the © 
future. “Darling,” he says with 
a laugh, “ve gone right back 
to sheared mink and alligator 
on the walls.” 




















Charles Allems Greatest COUN was buyinga bulk lot of 
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Washington, D.C.-based designer Thomas Pheasant, known for his crisp, 
classically inspired rooms, shares some ot his favorite design strategies that you can use to 
maximize the impact of your interiors and give even the smallest space more style. 





A Don't Compete with a Great Antique 


If you have a stellar antique with a rich 
wood veneer, don’t place woods of a 
lesser quality nearby; use painted or up- 
holstered furniture instead. The mix of 
finishes in the living room of a Maryland 
house (see Architectural Digest, March 
2005) adds life to the room and keeps it 
from looking too serious. 


Photography by 
Durston Saylor 
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A Choose Sculptural Pieces 


To create crisp, stylish spaces, select 
pieces with unusual contours and similar 
finishes, then set them off against white 
walls. I’m always looking for objects 

with sculptural qualities; the graceful sil- 
houettes of the chest, chairs, mirror 

and light fixture in the entrance hall of a 
Maryland residence (AD, April 2001) 
generate an interesting dialogue between 
the furniture and accessories. 


<4 Go for Strong Draperies 

Draperies can become architectural 
when used in simple massings. I opted 
for an unconventionally wide column 


of draperies in the library of a Bethes- 


* da, Maryland, residence (AD, March 


2005). The vertical folds of fabric add 
softness to the pine-paneled space, 
make a terrific backdrop of color and 
offer the eye a place to rest. 














P Treat Colors like Neutrals 

Pick one color, then layer shades and tex- 
tures. To build a red interior for a Wash- 
ington, D.C., library (4D, November 
2004), I selected suede, silk, wool and 
velvet in subtle shade variations. The 
beauty of one-color rooms, like neutral 
rooms, is that the sculptural qualities of 
the furnishings really come through. 
Though it has great historical reach, the 
one-color room can feel very modern. 





‘ fi . 
_A Camouflage Oversize Frames 


To moderate the impact of a large pho- 
tograph, paint the frame the same color 
as the walls. Matching the frame of a 
portrait by Colby Caldwell to the wall 
color of my bedroom in Paris (AD, Feb- 
ruary 2003) minimized the weight of the 
image and lifted it off the wall. 
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Since kitchens and baths have become 
the true living rooms of modern life, 
don’t be afraid to bring in art and fur- 
nishings once restricted to formal rooms, 
as I did in the kitchen of a Washington, 
D.C., residence (AD, November 2004). 
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For a room enclosed by windows, choose 
a dark trim, which disappears more than 
a light one. I went with a very dark green 
for the porch of a Washington, D.C.—area 
house (AD, July 1999). During the day, 

the room connects with the outdoors; at 
night it’s a warm, intimate space. [) 
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RIGHT: Composed of 1930s and ’40s 
structures by architect Albert Frey, 
the Movie Colony Hotel in Palm 
Springs was recently made over. OP- 
POSITE: Architect Francisco J. Urru- 
tia added the facade; landscape de- 


signer Andy Cao put in the cactuses. 
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he name to drop in Palm 

Springs these days is no 

longer Bing or Bob or Frank. 

It’s Albert. In today’s Palm 

Springs, where the conversation turns on 

real estate and modern design, the name 

that scores points during the cocktail 

hour is Albert Frey, the city’s own contri- 
bution to the modern movement. 

Born in Switzerland in 1903, Frey was 

only 26 when Le Corbusier put him to 

work on the mythic Villa Savoye. In 1930 












the young architect moved to the United 
States and soon became enthralled with 
the California desert. He settled perma- 
nently in Palm Springs, a sleepy and 
rather different place in the 730s, and 
over the next six decades designed count- 
less buildings, notably the city hall of 
1952, the Tramway valley station of 1949 
(altered in 1963) and the Tramway gas 
station of 1965, now the visitors’ center 
that commands the entrance to the city. It 
was the Vaim Springs equivalent of de- 


ABOVE: Urrutia and designer Donald 
Lloyd Smith collaborated on the 
lobby, which is new. Smith mixed his 
own paintings with modernist fur- 
nishings such as an Eames-designed 
table. The front desk’s hardware was 


left exposed as an homage to Frey. 




































signing the Parthenon, the Erechtheion 
and the Propylaea. 

An early Frey project forms the heart 
of the Movie Colony Hotel, 16 rooms of 
old Hollywood glamour in the city’s ro- 
mantic core. “This was one of his first 
residential projects in Palm Springs; be- 
fore this, everything in the desert was 
Spanish colonial,” says Donald Lloyd 
Smith, an interior designer as well as a 
partner in the hotel with principals Wal- 
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ter, Linda and O’ Meara Haake. The three 
town houses that made up Frey’s San Ja- 
cinto Hotel were, with their streamlined 
form and outdoor living rooms upstairs, 
his tribute to the International Style and 
to all the promise of California. A decade 
later Frey was asked to add more apart- 
ments to the complex; then came a long, 
slow decline in the area’s fortunes and 
many unsympathetic renovations. Now, 
at last, this work has received the respect 


was 4) SE 





it is due, thanks to Smith as interior de- 
signer, the architect Francisco J. Urrutia, 
of Urrutia Architects in Palm Springs, 
and the very creative Andy Cao, of Los 
Angeles, who’s also landscaped the Stan- 
dard and Chateau Marmont hotels. 
Urrutia knew Frey and recalls him not 
as a Fountainhead didact but as a quiet man 
“who spoke through his architecture.” 
Smith, having lived in Palm Springs for 
nearly 35 years, has the advantage of the 





ABOVE: Wassily chairs highlight the 


Frey Townhouse, whose living area 
) leads to the pool. A master suite 
and terrace are upstairs. The walls 
hold photographs of the architect's 
own houses in Palm Springs. Rich- 


ard Schultz outdoor furniture. 








long view as well. Among his many proj- 
ects here, he designed the interior of an 
Albert Frey house for Red Skelton, and he 
still recalls that when Frey died in 1998, 
“he wasn’t that big a deal.” His buildings 
seemed frozen in the eerie, virginal past 
of the photographs of Julius Shulman. 
But he was always quietly revered in 
the local design community. He could be 
bolder than Richard Neutra, though he 
was never as extreme as John Lautner. 
When he pushed architectural bound- 
aries, it was usually to make a building 
function better. In an interview late in his 
life he said, “I think you should get more 
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Above the Frey 


“The California desert continues to charm me, continues 
to nourish me, to give me an opportunity for modern ar- 
chitecture, from time to time,” Albert Frey (1903-1998) 
wrote to friend and mentor Le Corbusier in 1936, one 
year after completing the San Jacinto Hotel (above), which 
became the Movie Colony Hotel. The architect (left) built 


a house overlooking Palm Springs for himself in 1964. 


In addition to the three town hous- 
es from the ’30s, Frey designed 
several apartments in the ’40s, 
which have been converted to 13 
guest rooms. BELOW: Decorated 
with modern furnishings, Room 24 


steps out to a private terrace. 





































































the egg.” In that same interview he was 
also rather sobering about what today’s 
young midcentury collectors imagine was 
a golden age: “At the time there was not 
enough modern work to make a living.” 
“We get architects all the time now,” 
Says Smith, adding, colt looks better than 
it did when it was new.” How often does 
one make an architectural pilgrimage and 
then have the opportunity to sleep in the 
icon? In its restored configuration there 
are three town houses and 13 rooms with 
outdoor space, in four buildings that, 
Smith says, “look like a bunch of cubes 
piled on top of one another.” Because it 


grew over the years, the hotel is not de- 
signed around a swimming pool in the ex- 








results for less effort, like the principle of 





pected California w ay but has a more 
serendipitous, magical atmosphere. ‘Tying 
the elements together, creating one big 
overall impression, is a dramatic new en- 
trance in the spirit of Frey. In his quixotic 
battle with the blazing sun and white sky, 
Frey liked anything indestructible, espe- 
cially if it was a good source of shade. 
Guests get a lesson in his particular brand 
of Desert Modern even before checking 
in, as the new entrance incorporates 
many of his trademarks: corrugated met- 
al, tinted concrete pavers, cinder block, 
native landscaping and a canopy can- 
tilevered bravely and angled upward. If 
you want to startle someone, Frey once 
said, build something at an angle. 
continued on page 319 


LEFT: Eames rockers and a Nelson 
Marshmallow sofa are in the court- 
yard—accessed from the lobby 
and guest rooms—where guests 
usually congregate for breakfast or 
evening cocktails. Director’s chairs 


accompany a glass fire pit, at rear. 
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Great Desi 


High style doesn't have to cost the moon. On the 
following pages, interior designers, architects and our editors 
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have chosen an eclectic array of items—from games to mag- 
nitying glasses to wallpaper—that prove brilliant design comes 









not only in all shapes and sizes but in all price ranges, too. 


Busatti Dinnerware 
Hand-painted pieces by Busatti, from $20 
at Tuscan Hills (609-921-9015), “allow you 


to coordinate the table with the season, 








occasion and mood,” says John Barman. 














Small Bawana Vase Louis Vuitton Luggage Locks  .—s. Aduki Light by Mathmos 

The textured ceramic vase, handmade in “They're architectural, streamlined and From the creators of the lava lamp comes 

Thailand, has a tribal feel. Perfect for sea convenient,’ Penny Drue Baird says of a $65 modular light that changes colors. “It 

grass or a palm leaf, it comes in two sizes, the $24 luggage locks, available in palla- has enormous style,” says Geoffrey Brad- 
| starting at $90, from Nest (212-337-3441). dium or brass (866-884-8866). field. From Felissimo (www-felissimo.com). 
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Geometric Rugs 

At $74 and up, the hand-hooked rugs from 
Dash & Albert Rug Company (www.dash 
andalbertrugs.com) “are handsome and af- 


fordable,” says Margaret McCurry. 
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Trixie and Peanut Dog Sweaters 


“Sporty and chic,” is how Matthew White 
describes the hand-knit merino wool dog 
sweaters, at $90, from the Manhattan pet 


accessorizer (www.trixieandpeanut.com). 


Spathe Bowl 
The sleek arced vessel, which comes ina 
black or brown stain, is fashioned from the 
branch of a coconut tree. Extraordinary 
(212-223-9151) sells it for $50. 






















MUj! Speakers 

Stephen Shadley likes the Japanese 
company’s “utilitarian” cardboard speakers . 
for $42 at MoMA (www.momastore.org). 


“They're beautiful and disposable,” he says. 











Placemats and Napkins 

Dransfield & Ross’s (www.dransfieldand 
ross.biz) $45 ribboned placemats and 
$40.50 set of pom-pommed cocktail nap- 


kins are favorites of Marjorie Shushan’s. 























Creat Design Under $100 




















Michael Graves Monopoly Set Mariage Freres Teacups 
Monopoly has been reimagined by Michael Modern glass teacups from venerable 

' | Graves, who created a new $44.99 edition Mariage Freres, Paris’s oldest tea importer, 
for Target (www.target.com). ‘‘l give them are available for $22 each at Gardens in 

-— as gifts,’ says Mariette Himes Gomez. Austin, Texas (www.gardens-austin.com). 














| Although objects are inanimate, 
| great objects, regardless of price, have 
the potential to become animate. 
—Lee F. Mindel 


Mini Hook Umbrella 
Juan Montoya admires the $25 umbrella 
Theo Williams designed for Lexon, with a 
handle that clips onto chairs or briefcases. 
At Industries Stationery (212-334-4447). 
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| "Glasses in a rich ruby are pertect little shots of color. 


—Flissa*Culleneta 




















Cut-Glass Tumblers 


“They're for more than drinking,” Elissa 











Cullman says of the $26 glasses at 
Lars Bolander N.Y. (212-924-1000).‘‘I'd 


use them for flowers or cotton swabs.” 








Hole Jugs 

Colorful clear-glass pitchers from Holland, 
which can be had for $30 at Global Table 
(www.globaltable.com), embody the bright 


minimalism of Dutch modernism. 











Old-Fashioned Magnifying Glasses Cylinda Salt and Pepper Shakers 





| Leekan Designs’ (212-226-7226) ornate Peter L. Shelton and Lee F. Mindel like 
} magnifying glasses—inspired by |9th-centu- Arne Jacobsen’s 1967 design, for $80 at 
i ry Chinese designs—come in a wide variety Moss (866-888-6677).‘‘The form is re- 
| of styles and materials. They start at $20. duced to its simplest state,’ Mindel says. 
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Great Design Under $100 





Chinese Brushes 
“They're flexible but firm,” Buzz Yudell 


says of Oriental Art Supply’s (www.orien 





talartsupply.com) beautiful, slender artists’ 


brushes, which range from $1.50 to $75. 











Frank Lloyd Wright Mug 

The architect’s porcelain-and-22-karat- 
gold dinnerware for Japan’s Imperial Hotel 
has been reproduced by the Milwaukee 


Art Museum (www.mam.org). From $30. 


Thatch Bowl 

Sandra Nunnerley favors Michael Aram’s 
sculptural bronze bowl, from $59 at Viva- 
Terra (www.vivaterra.com). ‘It’s both struc- 


turally interesting and useful,” she notes. 
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Decoupage Trays 
Antique prints of fruit, flowers and animals 

are transformed into collaged accessories a 

at the hands of John Derian, whose six-by- PA 
nine-inch trays are $88 (212-677-3917). > \ 





Maglite Flashlight 
“It’s a functional design for a functional piece 
of equipment,’ Thomas Fleming says of 

| the aluminum-alloy flashlight. From $9.49 at 


The Home Depot (www.homedepot.com). 














Wall Panels by Tracy Kendall 
Carleton Coffee “The vertical form makes them almost ar- 


Carleton Varney brings hi isti- ; c 
©) / nls iis eames derss chitectural,” Katherine Newman says of 


cally vivid palette to his own li ; ety 
Y aac Soin Mee esha the artist’s wallpaper, from $77 a panel, at 


| MHD EERGISSOMINEN EVES ONE 2 Hollace Cluny in Toronto (416-968-7894). 


pound (www. carletoncoffee.com). 

































3 ESCAPE TO A'WORLD 

OF DAZZLING, SERVICE, 
DELVE DEEP INTO 
UR LUSH SELECTION. 





YOU WON'T BELIEVE OUR BODY’ OF WORK 


/New York: 5th Avenue at 16th, The ‘ABD Building, Artistic Tile at MCKB 


White Plains « Shrewsbury «© Paramus 
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Marston & Langinger makes all the difference. 


Whether you live in a city rowhouse, waterfront 
estate or Hamptons cottage, we understand the 
art of creating beautiful, practical garden rooms 
yOu Can enjoy all year round. 


Each one is built to the needs of the customer, 
without compromise, by our team of skilled 
English craftsmen. We can help with every aspect, 
from building permits and design through to 
selecting the right color scheme and lighting. 


For these clients this versatile garden room has become a focal point for relaxing and entertaining 


Our passion extends to every detail of garden room 
living. From practical shading and ventilation to 
made to order furniture, antique accessories and 
tableware, you'll notice an attention. to detail that 
sets Marston & Langinger apart. 





To experience the Marston and Langinger 
difference, visit our SoHo Mercer Street store and 
design studio. Or call for a free copy of Garden 
Rooms — the essential guide to conservatories. 


The Marston & Langinger Store 
117 Mercer St, New York, NY 10012 
www.marston-and-langinger.com 


212. 575.0554 
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| OUR CUPBOARD IS BELLA. ENORME E IMMENSA. 
"RANSLATED: PLENTY OF ROOM TO HIDE YOUR TREASURES. 
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This superbly hand-painted Lombardy Cupboard room, it’s the perfect addition to your home. To. 
creates an elegant old world backdrop for the a learn more about this exciting new collection and | 
most precious items you own. With exquisite styling, to find your nearest dealer, contact us today at 


oe ee a 


gracious curves, rich, warm colors and plenty of _HABERSHAM _ 1-800-HABERSHAM or visit habershamdesigns.com. 
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MANUFACTURING TIMEDESS FURNISHINGS Y 
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Call 858.693.6000 orVisit www.artifactsintl.com 3 Lestat peayided 
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(800) 387-2533 


www. highlandcourtfabrics.com 


Available exclusively through architects 
and interior designers. 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


FINE LINEN S 


717 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, NY 10021 * 
350 N.CAMDEN Drive, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 
www.ebraunandco.com  avaiasletoTHETR 
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800-372-7286 
* 800-997-8030 
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CERAMIC TILES OF ITALY. THE ART OF LIVING. 
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With Ceramic Tiles of Italy you can create your own lasting masterpiece. 


lly produces the world’s largest range of styles, colors, designs and technological innovations in ceramic tile giving you the very best tools of the trade. 


Before your next project, be sure to visit www.italiatiles.com to see the latest trends and find the retailers closest to you. 


For more information, please contact: 
Italian Trade Commission — Ceramic Tile Department — 33 East 67" Street — New York, NY 10021-5949 — tel. 212 7581050 — newyork@newyork.ice.it 
Ceramic Tiles of Italy, promoted by Assopiastrelle (Association of Italian Ceramic Tile and Refractories Manufacturers), is a registered trademark of Edi.Cer. S.p.a. 


Ceramic Tiles of Italy 
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Papen by design 


The architects and designers, project managers 
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800 727-3325 or online at www.deckhouse.com 


For this generation 
and those to come, 
choose the highest 
quality wide plank 
floors, finely crafted 
by the Carlisle family 
for nearly 40 years. 


Call for your 
free portfolio 


800-595-9663 - 


www.wideplankflooring.com 


- @arlisle 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations. 


Eastern White Pi 


Wide ETS Floors OFS. 
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Toll Free 800 899 0989 
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Antique Timber Hand Crafted in England 
Available through Architects and Interior Designers 


Vhere it Lives. 
the Source. 
International 
Home Furnishings Market. 
October 20-26, 2005. 


Come see the World’s leading manufacturers, hottest 


High noe 


designs, and latest consumer trends. Everything you need 
to refuel your creativity is at the International Home 
Furnishings Market. 


Visit www.highpointmarket.org/designers, or call 
800-874-6492 for more information. 


HIGSH POINT INTERNATIONAL HOME 
FURNISHINGS MARKET 
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WITH EITHER ELEGANT CROSS 
HANDLES OR GRACEFUL LEVERS. 


COORDINATING SCONCE LIGHTS, MIRRORS 
AND ACCESSORIES ARE ALSO OFFERED. 


IN FOUR FINISHES. 
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T 866.423.0955 WWW.GINGERCO.COM F 803.547.6356 


© 2005 GINGER® 








YALICCHIO, LTD. 
ANTIQUES im Me 
Phone: (212) 588-0841 / Fax: (212) 588-0748 www.leecalicchioltd.com / email:leecalltd@aol.com T EL. 21 2-755-2403 
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www.solarantiquetiles.com 


JEAN KARAJIAN COLLECTION INTRODUCES 


VENETIAN HAND-BLOWN GLASS ERIG APPEL 


MORE MODERN OPENING SEPT O5 


f 
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M-6 Silver 


M-6 Silver: Hand-blown Venetian glass in Silver or Gold 
M-1, M-2: Venetian chandeliers, hand-blown crystal glass base. Call for more details 


Jean Karajian Collection 306 East 6Ist Street NYC 10021 
(212) 751-6728 F (212) 751-4707 www.jeankarajiangallery.com To the trade only 


Karajian Gallery also has the largest selection of original chandeliers and wall sconces c. 1930-40. 














_ The poise of all-wheel drive. The performance of a 552 hp turbocharged 6-liter |2-cylinder engine. 
The passion of a British handcrafted interior in leather and wood. All in an exceptionally spacious, | 
_ seductively beautiful four-door from Bentley. It could only be the new Continental Flying Spur. 


Contact your Bentley Retailer for further information or visit www.bentleymotors.com. 
Coming Fall 2005. Are you on the list yet? 





Bentley San Francisco * ey ilicon’ Valley 
San Francisco, CA BENTLEY ~~ Los Gatos, CA 
Tel: 415 351 5102 AUTHORIZED RETAILERS Tel: 408 395 0333 


© 2005 Bentley Motors, Inc. European model shown. 














WYNDHAM 
Luxury Resorts 
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The ; 
new Quail 


wants to 


have tun 
with you. 


New means more than just‘a $25 million 
enhancement. It means new excitement, with activities 
from championship golf to treatments at the Spa. 
Add a new executive putting course winding among 
the guest rooms, fabulous dining from the casual to 
the elegant, and the pleasures of a legend made new... 


and you've discovered the temptation of Quail. 


o 
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QUAIL LODGE 





Carmel Valley 888.828.8787 www.quaillodge.com 


ingSmalFHotels 


of the World” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGES! 





Behind Designers’ Doors 


Each year, the Kips Bay/Architectural Digest Designer House Tours open 
the door for a sneak peek at the stylish spaces that some of New 


York City’s top interior designers—and their clients—call home. 





Details on these self-guided charity housewalks: 


Tuesday, September 27, 2005 
UPTOWN TOUR 

Interiors by Eric Cohler, Larry 
Laslo, Edward Lobrano and James 
Kieran Pine. Tickets: $125; 
$150 after September 20 


Tuesday, October 25, 2005 
DOWNTOWN TOUR 

Interiors by Jamie Drake, Robert 
Passal, Frank Webb and Matthew 
White. Tickets: $125; 

$150 after October 18 


Use your MasterCard card to pay for either Uptown or Downtown 
Tour tickets and receive Zelco’s J-Light™, a colorful LED-lit keychain 


(retail value: $28). One gift per purchase, while supplies last. 


For information or to purchase tickets, call (718) 893-8600, ext. 245, or visit 
www.kipsbay.org. All proceeds benefit the Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club. 


MasterGard ee N 


“Architecture Days” Words of Wisdom 


WALKER 
NGER 


NATUZZI 


It's how you live 


Mm 


A trio of illuminating lectures with leading architects set the stage 
for Architectural Digest “Architecture Days”—an event series held 
this spring in Los Angeles, Chicago and New York City. Among the 
speakers’ insights: 


“Architecture is for the contemplation of the 





eyes, but it is also to be experienced and savored 
by the other human senses and synthesized by 


the mind.” — Richard Meier, from the “Masters of 
Architecture” Series talk at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 


photo: Luca Vignelli 


RICHARD MEIER 


“Buildings have a responsibility to deal with 
the changing conventions of the time. The past 
is somebody else’s future.” — Rafael Vinoly, in the 
discussion of his University of Chicago Graduate School 


of Business, which pays homage to the nearby Frank 





photo: Roman Vinoly 


Lloyd Wright masterpiece, Robie House 


RAFAEL VINOLY 


“T see my buildings as responsible citizens of the 
campus or city in which they stand.” — Cesar Pelli, 
during his lunchtime lecture at the AIA New York Chapter’s 


Center for Architecture 
Ld 





courtesy Cesar Pelli & Assocs 


CESAR PELLI 
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Wright Symposium in Scottsdale 


From November 3-5, 2005, Taliesin 
West (Frank Lloyd Wright’s architec- 
tural studio/school in Arizona) will 
host a multi-day conference entitled 
“Doing More With Less, By Design.” From 
inspired home renovations to creative 
community planning, the interna- 
tional roster of speakers will give 
consumers and members of the design 
trade the tools to live fully—and 
lightly—on the land. Guest speakers 
include award-winning architect Will 
Bruder, former Cranbrook Institute 
director Dan Hoffman, architect and 
engineer Werner Sobek and Tony 
Brown of the Ecosa Institute. 


For more information or to register, 
please call (480) 860-2700 or visit 
www.franklloydwright.org. 


A Great Walk of Art 


Architectural Digest and Schonbek invite 
you to join Artist Honoree Brice Marden 
at the 11th anniversary of ARTWALK NY, 
an annual benefit supporting Coalition 
for the Homeless. Each fall, artists and 
art lovers come together to aid thousands 
of homeless New Yorkers. All proceeds 
directly support the Coalition’s programs. 


ARTWALK NY 

Peter Jennings: Event Chair 

Candice Bergen: Event Co-Chair 
Monday, October 17, 2005, 6:30pm 
Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue at East 71st Street 
Silent and Live Auction Cocktail Party 





photo: Kurt Markus 


RED ROCKS (1) BY BRICE MARDEN, 
2000-2002, OIL ON LINEN 75" X 107" 


BRICE MARDEN 


For tickets, call (212) 776-2056 or e-mail 
spowell@cfthomeless.org. For event updates, 
visit www.coalitionforthehomeless.org. 
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Our Favorite Things 

Designer Susan Zises Green 
previews Christie’s October 6-7 
House Sale with an inspiring 
window display—part of the 
ongoing series entitled “A 
Few of My Favorite Things.” 
Stroll by the auction house at 
49th Street and Fifth Avenue 
for a look at her installation, on 


ARCHITECTURAL 


view from September 23 through 
October 11. 





SUSAN ZISES GREEN 


Friday, September 23-Tuesday, October 11 
Christie’s 

20 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York City 


In support of Christie’s July sale, 
interior designer Katherine Stephens 
created an inviting vignette reflect- 
ing the casual elegance and quiet 
luxury characteristic of the sale’s 
furnishings, objects and art. 











KATHERINE STEPHEN'S JULY WINDOW DISPLAY 


For information, please contact Christie’s 
at (212) 636-2000. 
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MAUI STYLE 


continued from page 223 


Legorreta palette—rooms are an intense | 
| torts, “And it’s the only bad thing you'll 
_ hear from me.” 

models. Yet because of the size of the | 


orange, green, yellow, blue—and pointed 
to modern Italian furniture as her ideal 


rooms, they had to remain mere models: 
Matzo and his colleagues designed virtu- 


ally every piece of furniture, scaling up | 


the pieces with a confidence that, they 
readily admit, surprised even them. 
Clever gestures abound in the interi- 


ors. Because the palette was bright, in or-" 


der to avoid what Wiseman blithely calls 


_ ANJELICA HUSTON 


continued from page 233 


anyone’s ever said about him, she re- 


‘The actress comes to her ranch, home 
to nine horses, three dogs and two cats, 
about a half dozen times a year. Usually at 
Christmas. Often with young relatives. 
There is a miniature pony for them to 


| ride. A pool. A barbecue. She is an avid 


the “lollipop problem,” the designers | 


grounded each room with the generous 
use of brown, whether in the wood of the 


furniture (predominantly koa, which is | 


local, or wenge), the yarn in the carpet or 


There is an aural anda 
visual connection between 
the house and the sea. 
the textiles on the beds. In a further sub- 


tle connection to the setting, they hung, 
or arranged, the Oceanic art and artifacts 


horsewoman, and her tack room was de- 
signed by Railton. Grandfather Walter 
Huston’s chaps and hatband are kept: 
there, along with her considerable collec- 
tion of English and western saddles. 

But the kitchen is her favorite spot. 
“In the morning, as I make my coffee, I 
survey the beauty of my garden.” In fact, 


_ the ranch’s ample vegetable patch pro- 


that the clients had assembled specifically | 


for the house. 

Some of the boldest of the designers’ 
choices were the sparest. In the kitchen, 
Matzo took his cue from the horizontal- 
ity of Legorreta’s fenestration and echoed 
it in the clean koa storage cabinets that he 


conceived for the space. Another cue | 


| came from the travertine on the floor, 
which he used on countertops. 

How do designers make any kind of 
notable statement in rooms full of splashy 
| canvases by Morris Louis, Frank Stella 
_ and Ellsworth Kelly? By cutting thick 


| into a dining table with Serra-like sim- 
| plicity and rigor. And by creating cast- 
| glass low tables in the living room, each 
with a textured pattern, that have a Chi- 
huly-like finesse. 

And outside, between house and pool, 
solid and liquid, they fabricated tables out 
of cubes of travertine, cutting a square- 
shaped void into each one, so that, as 
the sun goes down in the evening, a can- 
dle can be lit and set into the sly niche. At 
these special moments the furniture and 
house seem to fall into perfect harmony: 
They assume their purest forms and be- 
come lanterns full of light. 0 





| slabs of travertine and joining them | 








vides the produce on her table. The 1950s 
O’Keefe & Merritt stove is a workhorse. 
It is a kitchen for eating and cooking. 
What is most precious to her here? 
“My mother’s bed and my father’s paint- 
ing of the rooster in the Bunkhouse living 
room,” she says without hesitation. “I 
don’t have a lot of valuables in the house. 
With kids and dogs, breakages are inev- 
itable.” Her mother, dancer Ricki Soma, 
died in a car crash when Huston was 17. 
Her father, the renowned John Huston, 
directed his daughter in two remarkable 
performances: in Prizzi’s Honor and The 


\ 





‘The actress comes to her 
ranch, home to nine horses 
and three dogs, a half 
dozen times a year. Often 
with young relatives. 





Dead. Her early life was spent in her fam- 


| ily’s castle in Ireland. When her father 


died in 1987, his caregiver sent her many 
of his belongings. They now reside here. 
Would her famously crusty father have 
liked her rustic ranch? “I think he would. 
His tastes were a bit grander, but this 
house is very much in his memory.” The 
life that is lived here reminds her of her 
early life with him. This ranch, perhaps, is 
a daughter’s version of a father’s castle. 

Does Anjelica Huston agree that a 
home tells a visitor who its owner is? “I 
think this house s my inner life.” If so, it 
is a very lovely inner life, indeed. 0 











ON DISPLAY IN DALLAS 





continued from page 251 

shown to their best advantage in excellent 
space and light conditions; additionally, 
delightful surprises abound, such as an ex- 
quisite Cy Twombly sculpture positioned 
in a narrow corridor overlooking the gar- 
den and a Conceptual piece by Wolfgang 
Laib hidden in a powder room. 

Art became a factor outside as well as in 
with the acquisition of an adjacent lot. The 
property's enlargement changed the origi- 
nal garden project from a landscaped pas- 
sageway between the main house and 
guesthouse into something quite differ- 
ent. The need for an attractive boundary 


wall at one side that would also be a sound | 


barrier for traffic noise brought to mind 
the concrete-block constructions that 
Sol LeWitt had begun to show in 1986. 
Nothing the artist had done until then, 


however, prepared the Hoffmans and their | 


crew for what Van Valkenburgh calls the 
“strip of ribbon candy” LeWitt proposed. 
The landscape architect remembers his 
first view of a maquette for the magnifi- 
cent, exploded Jeffersonian structure as 
“one of the great moments of the project.” 


With the LeWitt at one side and a con- | 
crete wall at the other, Van Valkenburgh | 


now saw the garden as a planted void be- 
tween the two. “It was no longer about 
filling in,” he realized, “but rather about 
opening up as much space as possible.” 


Into this space, Van Valkenburgh | 
strewed narrow bluestone pathways that | _ 
are elevated slightly above ground. No sin- | 


gle path leads directly from one place to 
another, a random quality that evokes the 


wall as well. Surprisingly, LeWitt’s 560- | 


foot, meandering brick structure does not 


dominate the property. The wall embraces | 
rather than encloses, moving sensuously | 
~around trees, framing them and giving a 


feeling of depth beyond the boundary line. 

‘Nothing in the appearance of LeWitt’s 
whimsical construction reveals the com- 
plex steel infrastructure that was needed 
to maintain a consistent height of 11 feet 


* despite the base’s fluctuations (in re- 


sponse to the landscape and to drainage 
requirements). As in the case of the wall’s 


deceptive simplicity, the guesthouse be- | 


lies a complex agenda. The Hoffmans be- 
long to a long history of collectors who 
made art display a priority in their homes. 
As demonstrated when such houses are 
made public, these lived-in environmeits 
animate the art in ways rarely possible in 
an institutional setting. 0 





A NEW ENGLAND CALM 


continued from page 263 

signed to be overscale to draw the eye up.” 
The restricted palette—white, blue and 

brown—adds serenity. The floors are 

wide-plank reclaimed oak from Massa- 

chusetts, to contrast with the crisp white 


walls. Each room has paneling in a differ- 
| ent configuration. The wainscoting in the | 


dining room is two-thirds height, for ex- 
ample, while the paneling in the living 
room reaches to the ceiling. 

A large, vibrant blue painting by 
Jennifer Bartlett inspired the décor of 
the living room. ‘To complement it, Ha- 
gan ordered a custom blue-and-white- 
plaid rug (“I adjusted its scale and pattern 
to the room”), pillows with blue-and- 
white stripes on white-duck-covered 
furniture, blue cashmere throws and 
breezy white draperies. 

To this she added dark accents: a pati- 


| nated-bronze low table by the sculp- 


tor Bruno Romeda, a leather wing chair 
from England, an embellished mirror, an 
antique English Windsor chair and an 
unusual English Arts and Crafts table. 

Apart from a brass chandelier, the 
dining room is all white and brown. It 
has a mid-19th-century English trestle 
table, an Irish serving table and a 17th- 
century mirror. 

During the day the couple and their 
children concentrate on sport fishing, 
kayaking, swimming in the pool, racing 


“Victoria appreciates 
rigor in architecture,” says 
Oscar Shamamian. 
“She likes symmetry.” 


around the backyard or playing games on 
the screen porch. They eat dinner togeth- 
er in the spacious kitchen and then retire 


| to everyone’s favorite hangout: the par- 


ents’ small sitting room on the second 
floor. Close is an understatement. 

The four upstairs bedrooms and baths 
overlook the harbor and the Atlantic. 
There is no clutter, not even in the kids’ 
rooms, because cabinets were built into 
the spaces between the dormer windows. 

“So much of design is knowing when 
to add and when to take away,” Hagan 
says. “The fun of it is to find the right bal- 
ance.” Who could disagree? 0 
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A Hemingway Experience 


Thomasville The 
Ernest Hemingway” Collection, 


introduces 


featuring classic designs that 
blend Old World craftsman- 
ship flair. 
Inspired by Hemingway’s many 


with an exotic 


HITECTURAL 


J 


expeditions throughout Europe, 
Africa, Key West and Cuba, 
the pieces in the collection 


ARC 


are designed to complement one 
another while each making a bold 
individual statement. The results 
are as unique and varied as the 
words the legendary writer might 


have used to describe them. 





BORANA LODGE TABLE 
For more information, please log on to 
www.thomasville.com. 


Thomasville 


SS. ae 
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To receive information from these advertisers, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Digest 


Reader Directory, P.O. Box 413050, Naples, FL 34101-3050. Be sure to enclose a check or money order for any priced item(s). 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2-Acqualina, A Rosewood Resort. Opening Fall 
2005, this new oceanfront masterpiece will be located 
beachfront in Sunny Isles Beach, Florida, near Miami. Call 
(888) ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com 


3-Arizona Biltmore Resort & Spa. Located on 39 
lush acres at the foothills of the Phoenix Mountain 
Preserve. Featuring eight swimming pools, four 
restaurants and Spa. Call (800) 950-0086 


4-Arizona Office of Tourism. A land defined by 

its wild beauty, simple openness, world-class resorts, 
culture, dining, golf and spas. Free Travel Packet 
5-Bellagio. First resort casino in Las Vegas to have 
achieved the highly coveted AAA Five Diamond 
rating. Luxury accommodations, gourmet restaurants, 
Cirque du Soleil’s stunning “O,” Art Gallery, Spa/Salon 
and Light nightclub. No literature available 


6-Caesars Palace. Unsurpassed standards for 
excitement and luxury make Caesars Palace unique, 
exciting and outstanding. Dine, shop and indulge 
yourself in the ultimate Vegas experience. No litera- 
ture available. 

7°Caneel Bay, A Rosewood Resort. Island gem 
resort set on 170 acres in the U.S. Virgin Islands. Call 
(888) ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com. 


8+-Cunard Line. Queen Mary 2 is now making 
transatlantic crossings and Caribbean voyages in 
extravagant style. To start your trip, call your travel 
agent or (800) 7-CUNARD. 

9+Curagao. A little taste of Northern Europe in the 
Southern Caribbean. UNESCO World Heritage site. 
Call (800) 328-7220 or visit www.curacao-tourism.com 


10-Greater Phoenix Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Endless sunshine, outdoor adventure, breathtaking 
sunsets, relaxing spas, world-class shopping, dining 
and great golf. Visit www.visitphoenix.com/arch for 
more information. 

11*Holland America Line. Elegant mid-sized ships 
offer an extra measure of personal comfort and classic 
seagoing elegance. Call (877) SAIL HAL or visit 
www.hollandamerica.com 


12:Jumby Bay, A Rosewood Resort. Sophisticated 
retreat set on its own 300-acre private island paradise. Call 
888-ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com. 


13-Las Ventanas al Paraiso, A Rosewood Resort. 
Sensual resort and spa dramatically set on the tip 
of the Baja Peninsula in Los Cabos, Mexico. Call 
(888) ROSEWOOD or visit www.rosewoodhotels.com. 


14-Little Dix Bay, A Rosewood Resort. Newly 
renovated resort with cliffside spa nestled on a cres- 
cent beach in the BVI. Call (888) ROSEWOOD or 
visit www.rosewoodhotels.com. 

15*MGM Grand Hotel & Casino. Welcome toa 
place unlike any you’ve experienced: MGM Grand 
in Las Vegas. A have-it-all place for want-it-all guests. 
Call (800) 929-1111 or visit www.mgmgrand.com. 
16-The Phoenician. Rare, beautiful, unsurpassed 
luxury only found in the Sonoran Desert—emerald 
fairways, shimmering pools, inspired cuisine and an 
exquisite spa. 

17-Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. Along with 117 
beautiful guest rooms, casitas and villas, Royal Palms 
offers the Alvadora Spa, a complete fitness center, 
swimming and the award-winning T. Cook’s restaurant. 
18-Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Bring your passion for life and experience luxury 
resorts, championship golf and a thriving arts scene. 
Visit our website at www.experiencescottsdale.com. 
19-Shangri-La Hotels and Resorts. Asia Pacific’s 
leading luxury hotel group, currently managing 47 


hotels with a room inventory of over 21,000. Over 30 
projects under development in Canada, China, India 
and more. For information, visit www.shangri-la.com. 


20-Sofitel Hotels. Offering more than 190 presti- 
gious addresses worldwide, with the French “Art 
De Vivre” already in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Miami, Houston, San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C. and Montreal. 


21-THEhotel at Mandalay Bay. Intimate. Comfort- 
able. Cosmopolitan. New words to associate with Las 
Vegas. All-suite hotel offering a new look and feel just 
steps from our exquisite Four Diamond resort. 


22-WCI Communities, Inc. Exemplifying excel- 
lence in home-building, unsurpassed amenities and 
lifestyle masterpieces. Call 800-WCI-2290 or visit 
www.arch.wcicommunities.com for more information 


23-The Westin Kierland Resort & Spa. Offering 
eight deliciously different dining venues, a full-service 
spa, nearby upscale shopping and championship golf. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


24+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


25-Agostino Antiques. K nown for the finest 
examples of 18th- and 19th-century English and 
Continental antiques and antique reproductions. 
Brochure available. 


26-Claremont Rug Company. “One of the world’s 
best sources of antique carpets” —Financial Times. 
Offering art-level rugs and first-cabin service. 
View a 250-piece sampling of collection at 
www.claremontrug.com or call (800) 441-1332. $12. 


27-Palm Beach Jewelry & Antique Show. 
February 17-21, 2006. A prestigious event with 
over 200 national and international exhibitors in the 
Palm Beach County Convention Center. Visit our 
website at www.palmbeachshow.com. 


28-Red Baron’s Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques and decorative arts. 
Chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, palatial furniture 
and interior/exterior statuary. Call (404) 252-3770. 
Free catalog. 

29°Studio Fine Art. Marketing and selling original 
and limited-edition fine artworks by artists such as 
Hessam Abrishami and Goli Mahallati. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


30-Please send me all of the items in this category. 
*Acura. Acura MDX. With side curtain airbags pro- 

tecting all three rows of seats, the MDX is at home just 
about any place on earth. Visit www.acura.com. 


31*Aston Martin. The world’s most exclusive sports 
car company. Since 1914 it has created some motoring 
legends, culminating in today’s Vanquish S, DB9, DB9 
Volante and V8 Vantage. 


32-Audi. In technology, performance and design, our 
goal remains constant. It’s greater to lead than follow. 
For more information, call (800) FOR AUDI or visit 
www.audiusa.com. 

33:-Infiniti. The QX56. Infiniti’s full-size SUV. The 
315-horsepower luxury suite. Call (800) 521-0808 or 
visit www.infiniti.com. ; 
34-Jaguar Cars. Bornto Perform. For more infor- 
mation, visit www.jaguarusa.com. 

35*Land Rover. The new Range Rover Supercharged. 
The most powerful, most luxurious yet. Visit our web- 
site at www.landroverusa.com. 


36+Lexus. Fora free brochure on the Lexus line of 
luxury automobiles, and the dealer nearest you, call 
(800) USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) or visit www.lexus.com. 


PROMOTION 


37-Nissan. For more information on the Nissan 
Murano, the urban SUV, call (800) 647-7263 or visit 
WwWw.nissanusa.com. 


38-Porsche. Maker of the 911, Boxster and the 

new Cayenne SUV, Porsche offers a truly epic 
driving experience, Call (800) PORSCHE or visit 
www.porsche.com. 

39*Subaru. The only car company that features a line- 
up of Symmetrical All-Wheel Drive vehicles, parts and 
accessories at nearly 600 dealers across the U.S. 
40-Toyota. The 2005 Toyota Avalon. Every day is 
alive with possibility, so feel free to take your imagina- 
tion for a ride 

41-Volkswagen. On the road of life, there are passen- 
gers and there are drivers. Drivers wanted®. For more 
information, call (800) DRIVEVW or visit www.vw.com. 
42-Volvo. The Volvo XC90 V8. The best SUV on the 
planet, because it’s the best SUV for the planet. Find 
out more at Www.volvocars.us. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


43+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


44-Andersen® Windows & Doors. FREE! The 
“Long Live The Home™” idea book from Andersen 
Windows. Get room ideas, inspiration and more. Call 
(800) 426-4261 or visit www.andersenwindows.com. 
45-Architectural Paneling. Our design and 
manufacturing expertise provides busy designers and 
architects with a single source for paneled rooms and 
custom cabinetry. $10. 

46-Marvin Windows and Doors. Offering a 30-page 
catalog that features wood and clad wood windows and 
doors. Beautiful color photographs and information on 
Marvin's standard and custom products. 


47-Old World Stoneworks. Custom-designed cast 
stone fireplace mantels emanating Old World style. 
Great technical support and free installation video/DVD 
with purchase. Free color catalog. Call (800) 600-8336 
or visit www.oldworldstoneworks.com. 


48-Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with 
stone architectural elements. Catalog has color photos 
and all the information needed to start the process. 
Call (800) 398-1199. Free. 


49-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Color catalog shows everything 
needed to design your room around a striking center- 
piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 


50-Stone Mart. Carrying an impressive selection of 

natural stones, semi-precious and gemstones in an un- 
rivaled selection. Our buyers travel the world in search 
of the newest discoveries in natural stone. $10. 


51*Tamko. Lamarite by Tamko. The beauty and 
performance of Tamko Lamarite Composite Shingles 
is brought to vivid life in this brochure and video. Call 
(800) 641-4691. Free. 


52-Tischler und Sohn. High-end custom manu- 
facturer of exterior mahogany windows and doors. 
Available in practically any size, shape or configuration. 
No literature available. 


ELECTRONICS 


*53-Hitachi Home Electronics. Every great motion 
picture begins with a single dramatic frame. Introduc- 
ing the Hitachi Ultra Vision® CineForm™ Series. The 
perfect frame for the purest film-like picture possible. 
Visit www. hitachi.us/cineform. 

54-Inca Corporation. Manufacturers of the world’s 
finest robotic machines for the video and home 
entertainment industries. Standard and custom lifts 
available for both conventional and plasma TVs. 





55-Lowell/Edwards. Specializing in home theater 
electronics and handcrafted custom cabinetry. Featur- 


ing motorized pop-up and rotating TV cabinets. Visit 
~ www.lowelledwards.com. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


_ 56+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


*Beacon Hill. Providing exclusive, finely crafted fabrics, 
trim and home furnishings to the interior design trade. 
Beacon Hill showrooms purvey luxury products. Visit 
www.beaconhillshowrooms.com. No literature available. 


57-Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. Designer and manufacturer 
of contemporary and historically inspired decorative 


home furnishings. No literature available. 


58-CBK. A leading wholesaler of quality home décor and 


accessories such as picture frames, wicker, wall décor, 
textiles, holiday items, garden décor and lamps. No 
literature available. 


_ 59-Clarence House. Beautifully designed fabrics, 
trimmings, wallcoverings and horsehairs available to the 


design trade. Spanning the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries, 
including Art Deco and modernist movements. 


60-Cowtan & Tout. The Fall 2005 collection features ele- 
gant prints and wovens: American design at its best. For more 
information, call (212) 647-6900. No literature available. 


- 61-Eastern Accents. Designer and manufacturer of 
luxury bedding collections featuring beautiful fabrics and 


distinctive designs. Full-color catalog includes newest 
introductions. Visit www.easternaccents.com. $25. 


- 62-E. Braun & Co. Discover the classic American 
linen house. E. Braun & Co. is your source for luxurious 


and unique linens for table, bed and bath. Free literature. 
www.ebraunandco.com 


63-Edelman Leather. Two old leathers—classics that 
revive & revive: Rattlesnake and Buffalo. Old looking 
but in new colors—classic! 


64-Glant Textiles Corporation. Beautifully coordi- 
nated woven collection recognized for outstanding ranges 
of color and texture. Minimalist and modern construc- 
tions to lush chenille, boucle, velvet and mohair textures 
of timeless design and quality. Call (206) 725-4444. 
65-Henry Calvin Fabrics. All-inclusive resource for lin- 
ens, textures, chenilles, casements, silks and damasks for 
over 50 years. Expedient in style, quality and accessibility. 
66-Hunter Douglas Window Fashions. Our free Light 
Can Change Everything booklet showcases how Hunter 
Douglas Window Fashions can transform light to achieve 
the perfect setting that reflects your personal style. 


67-Janet Yonaty. Decorative textile and trimming 
showroom in L.A.’s Melrose Design District, offering 
17th- to 20th-century re-edition European collections. 


68-Jacquard by Georgette. Fine European fabrics for 
the home. 


69°Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
and furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 
gives a detailed view of the many products that Kravet 
features, including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 
70+Larson-Juhl. Por over 100 years, creating custom 
frames of enduring style and superior craftsmanship. Visit 
www.larsonjuhl.com to find a custom framer near you. 
71-Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric and 
wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious textiles 
in an elegantly styled brochure. $2. 


72+Madison Leathers. Highest quality Italian leathers 
used by renowned fashion designers are now available 
for the interior design market. Featuring unique full- 
grain leathers, suede, fur, woven leather and tiles. Call 
(212) 207-3304 for more information. 


73°Nanik. Available directly to the trade. See us at the 
Kravet Showroom in N YC at the D&D building, suite 234. 
For more information, call (866) 412-9107 or visit 
www.nanikblinds.com. No literature available. 


,74-Pindler & Pindler. An international wholesaler of 


decorative exclusive silk, upholstery, multi purpose, drap- 
ery, indoor/outdoor, print textiles and trims for the residen- 
tial and contract design trade. Visit www.pindler.com. 


75*Pollack. Sophisticated, contemporary textiles for 
upholstery and windows. For more information, call 
(212) 627-7766 or visit www.pollackassociates.com. 
76°Scandia Down. European luxury down comforters, 
pillows, sheeting and accessories for the bed. Manufac- 
tured in America of the finest imported materials. 

77°S. Harris. A highly decorative line for the residential and 
hospitality industries. Visit our website at www.sharris.com. 
78°SM Automatic. Complete line of motors, motorized 
systems and controls for interior window treatments. Op- 
erate draperies, blinds or shades all at the touch of a button. 
79*Window Modes LTD. One of the nation’s leading 
manufacturers of motorized window treatments and 
handwoven shading systems. 


80-Yves Delorme. The Art of Linen since 1845. Create 
a custom look for your home with fine linens and acces- 
sories in coordinated patterns and colors. Please call 
(800) 322-3911 or visit www.yvesdelorme.com. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


*MasterCard. Visit www.mastercard.com or call 
(800) MCAssist for more information. No literature available. 


81-Raymond James. Offering unbiased financial 
advice and a culture focused on the individual. Individual 
solutions from independent advisors. 
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82-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


83-Artistic Tile. Luxury stone and artisan tile collec- 
tions are available in our fine showrooms nationwide. 
Visit www.artistictile.com. 

84°BR-111. The foundation of great design from the bot- 
tom up. Many new products and colors to discover. Fash- 
ion underfoot. Exotic hardwood flooring from BR-111. 


85-Caravan Rug. Featuring the Bamyan Collection. 
Luxury designs authentically recreating 18th- and 19th- 
century rugs. Visit our website at www.caravanrug.com, 
No literature available. 

86-87-Elizabeth Eakins. Wool catalog consists of hand- 
made, custom-designed rugs, $25, circle (#86). Cotton 
catalog consists of handwoven, hand-dyed 100% cotton 
rugs, $15, circle (#87). Visit www.elizabetheakins.com. 


88-French Accents Rugs & Tapestries, Inc. Leading 
manufacturer of new handmade Aubussons, Tapestries, 
Savonneries, Arts and Crafts, Tabriz, Angora Oushaks . 
and home accessories. Visit www.farugs.com. No litera- 
ture available. 

89-J.H. Minassian & Co. Celebrating 100 years and 
four generations of woven history. Proudly offering the 
finest antique, custom and re-edition carpets and tapes- 
tries worldwide. 

90-Karastan. Just Picture It! Home Visualization 
Software. Plan your dream house before you make a 
purchase. Create amazing pictures of your home. Over 
10,000 images of landscaping, windows and lighting, 
plus Karastan carpets and rugs. To demo or order, visit 
www.karastan.com. $49.95. 

91*Mansour Fine Rugs. A catalog of representative 
examples of our Antique Rug selection. Free. 
92-Megerian Brothers Oriental Rugs. Works of art, 
each one a blend of history and design that is beautifully 
timeless. Also offering a full range of Aubussons, Savon- 
neries, Bessarabians, tapestries and fine antique pieces. 
Call (877) MEGERIAN or visit www.megerianrugs.com. 
Catalog, $10. 

93+Michaelian & Kohlberg, Inc. Since its founding 75 
years ago, providing the finest handmade wool carpets to 
discerning clients throughout the world. Call (212) 431-9009 
or visit www.michaelian.com, 

94-Mohawk. With over 125 years of experience in the 
floorcovering industry, you know that you can trust 
Mohawk. Featuring carpet, hardwood, laminate and 
ceramic tile. Call (800) 2MOHAWK or visit our website 
at www.mohawk-flooring.com. 

95*Nourison Rug Corp. The world’s leading manufac- 
turer of fine Oriental rugs. Styles range from exquisitely 
traditional to elegant contemporary. Nourison has the 
right rug that will bring fashion to your floor. $1. 


96-Paris Ceramics. The leading international special- 
ists in antique stone, terra cotta, natural limestone, 
hand-cut mosaics and decorative ceramics. Nine U.S. 
showrooms. $10. 

97°Shelly Tile. A wide variety of ceramic tile and stone, 
glass and metal for walls, floors and residential areas. 
Call (212) 832-2255. No literature available. 

98-Stanton Carpet. Exclusive luxury designs, from the 
high-styled Wilton patterns and sisals to printed carpets and 
arearugs. Call (888) 809-2989 or visit www.stantoncarpet.com. 
99-Stark Carpet Corp. Catalog containing designs 

and colorways, available through interior designers and 
architects. Also includes Old World Weavers Fabric 
Division designs. $10. 

100-Wide Plank International Flooring. Catalog offers 
a view of our beautifully handcrafted, custom milled wide 
plank floors, paneling, beams and molding products. $15. 


FURNITURE 


101-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


102-American Leather. There’s only one style that feels 
right—your own. From contemporary to traditional, we 
have your perfect fit. Visit www.americanleather.com. 
103-Arte de Mexico. Premier source for hand-forged 
wrought iron lighting and furniture, hand-assembled, 


PROMOTION 


naturally shed antler lighting, furniture, unique accesso- ' 
ries and one-of-a-kind items from around the world. $15. 
104-Artifacts International. Literature showcases our 
fine furnishings with full custom capabilities sold exclu- 
sively to the design trade. 

105-Auffrance Fine Furniture Co. Our line of French 
reproduction furniture is hand-carved and handmade 
with Old World attention and craftsmanship; we therefore 
have limitless custom possibilities. $10. 

106-Avery Boardman. Comprehensive three-book set 
for sofas, sofa beds, chairs and bedding. 

107-Baker Furniture. Approachable and simple expres- 
sions of color, form and texture that evoke the aesthetics 
of the American Arts and Crafts movement. $25. 


108-Bernhardt. It’s more than a piece of furniture, it’s 
apart of you. The Bernhardt family has been crafting 
fine furniture since 1889. Call (866) 315-6193 or visit 
www.bernhardt.com. 


109-Bielecky Brothers, Inc. A family-owned manu- 
facturer of quality wicker, cane and rattan furniture, 
handmade in NY since 1903. Products include seating, 
cabinets, tables, headboards and mirrors. Custom dimen- 
sions and finishes available on most items. $10. 


110-Blatt Billiards. Since 1923, the Blatt family has \ 
collected, rebuilt and created quality pool tables. Top de- 

signers, architects and pool enthusiasts have come to Blatt 

for precision, integrity and meticulous attention to detail. 


111-Brustlin Workshop. Bespoke antique reproduc- 
tions and couture contemporary furniture. 


112+California Closets. Creating custom solutions to 
help you stay organized in room after room of your home. 
Call (866) 892-1875 for a complimentary in-home consulta- 
tion or visit www.calclosets.com. No literature available. 


113+*Century Furniture. Live Your Dreams. Send for 
our 175-page catalog featuring fine upholstery available in 
2,500 fabrics and dozens of finishes. Call (800) 852-5552 
or visit www.centuryfurniture.com. $35. 


114-Charles P. Rogers Beds. Est. 1855. Original sleigh 
beds, daybeds, trundle and canopy beds, pure brass, top- 
grain leather, solid mahogany and European bed linens. 
Factory direct from America’s oldest bed maker. Free 
catalog and sale price list. Visit www.charlesprogers.com 
or call (800) 282-7726. 

115+Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
www.decorativecrafts.com. 

116*Devon Shops. Preview Devon's collection of hand- 
carved formal, country French and English furniture. 
Visit www.devonshop.com or call (212) 686-1760 fora 
free brochure. 


117-Drexel Heritage. Building fine furniture and craft- 
ing the components of dreams for over 100 years. For 
more information about our latest collections, or to find 

a store near you, please call (866) 450-3434 or visit our 
website at www.drexelheritage.com. 

118-Due Process Stable Trading Co. An exclusive col- 
lection of fine antique and reproduction furniture as well 
as Oriental handmade rugs and accessories. 
119-Ekornes Inc. The Stressless® recliner features a 
patented system that adjusts automatically for ultimate 
comfort in any position. For a free brochure or the nearest 
dealer, call (888) EKORNES or visit www.ekornes.com. 


120+Flexform USA. Rooted in the tradition and history 
of Italian design. Objects of the present look toward the 
future to meet the demand for comfort and beauty in fine 
home furnishings. $10. 


121-Francesco Molon. Founded in 1966, an Italian 
manufacturer of high-end casegoods offering bedroom, 
dining room, occasional and office furniture in a wide 
variety of styles and woods. $15. 

122-Fremarc Designs. Manufacturers and importers of 
fine handcrafted furniture. Extensive line of seating, occa- 
sional tables, dining, bedroom and entertainment units for 
residential or commercial use. Visit www.fremarc.com. 


123-George Smith. Manufacturer and purveyor of 
handmade furniture and fabrics of the highest quality, for 
both residential and commercial projects. 

124-Giati Designs. The finest teak and cast-metal 
furniture designs by Mark Singer. Market umbrellas and 
imported European fabrics. Call (805) 965-6535 or visit 
Wwww.giati.com. 


125-Habersham Furniture Company. Receive a copy 
of our color product brochures showcasing many of our 
hand-painted and hand-finished showpiece reproductions 
and original furniture designs. 


126-Harden Furniture. Creating heirloom-quality, solid 
wood furniture and upholstery since 1844. Free 24-page 
color brochure provides a sampling of American-crafted 
solid wood furniture styles. Visit www.harden.com. 


127-Henredon Furniture. Connoisseur’s Gallery: 
urbane, luxury furnishings for living, dining and bed- 
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room; crafted in warm prima vera veneers, sparked with 
polished granite, travertine and bronze accents. $8. 

128+ JANUS et Cie. Our “Beauty Book” and softbound 
catalogs are works of functional art—take a virtual tour 
of our inventory while viewing stunning shots of beautiful 
homes, gardens and beaches. The best furniture to sun in, 
dine on, or simply look at...indoors or out! $15. 


129-John Boone, Inc. High-end, custom furniture 
design showroom. Available exclusively to architects and 
interior designers. Visit www.johnbooneince.com. $250. 
130-J. Robert Scott. Internationally known for 
creating “California Design.” Manufacturer of luxury 
furniture and textiles reflecting simple elegance and last- 
ing comfort. No literature available. 

131*Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade furniture, 
unique accessories, exclusive fabrics, luxury bed linens and 
professional design services. Call (800) KREISS-1 or visit 
www.kreiss.com. New oversized Folio, $20. 


132-Lorin Marsh. Leading to-the-trade showroom 
specializing in furniture both custom-made and antique. 
Decorative accessories both antique and made the world 
over. No literature available. 


133+*Maine Cottage. Customized, colorful home 
furnishings in wood, rattan, outdoor and upholstery for 
coastal homes and casual living. New proprietary fabrics 
and furniture designs 

134+ Maitland-Smith. Offering an array of distinctive and 
unique decorative accessories, lighting and accent furniture. 
Visit our online catalog at www.maitland-smith.com. 
135-136*McGuire. For a free brochure or a full catalog, 
call (800) 662-4847 or visit www.meguirefurniture.com 

a comprehensive product resource. Full catalog, $50, 
circle (#135). Free brochure, circle (#136). 
137-Montauk. Sofas, loveseats and chairs handcrafted 
using solid maple kiln-dried frames, eight-way hand-tied 
coils and white goose down cushions. 

138+Natuzzi. Timeless classics and softer contemporary 
styles grace the Natuzzi furniture collection. Leathers 
and Dreamfiber® ultramicrofibers. Designed and made 
in Italy. Call (800) 262-9063 or visit www.natuzzi.com. 


139°Phyllis Morris. Designer and manufacturer of 
custom luxury home furnishings for more than 50 years. 
Visit www.phyllismorris.com. $40. 

140-Poliform. Italian manufacturer of high-end wardrobe 
systems, wall units, beds and kitchens. Collaborations with 
architects such as Paolo Piva and Carlo Colombo bring 
fashion, function and technology together. $10. 


141-Ron Seff Ltd. Contemporary furnishings collec- 
tion known for its simple, classic elegance and superb 
workmanship. Exquisite finishes include exotic woods, 
raffiawood marquetry, goatskin and shagreen. Full custom 
capability. $80 (credited upon future purchases). 
142+Serta International. A brochure about our new 
Perfect Day™ product line, designed for the consumer who 
wants to improve the quality of life through better sleep. 
143-Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 


144-Swaim Inc. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional meet 
the highest industry standards of quality and design excel- 
lence. A range of styles from contemporary to traditional. 
145-Thomasville. Defining the personality of any 
room. From rich and elegant to relaxed and colorful, 
you'll find a range of beautiful, well-crafted furniture 
and upholstery to fit your style. Call (800) 225-0265 or 
visit www.thomasville.com. 


146-Walters Wicker, Inc. High-end wicker furniture for 
the interior and exterior designer market. Line includes 
beds, sofas, club chairs, chests, coffee tables, armoires, 
side tables and bar stools. Call (201) 567-2000 or visit 
www.walterswicker.com. 


147-Weatherend Estate Furniture. Offering a distinc- 
uve collection of wooden outdoor furnishings well known 
for its uncompromising beauty, strength and longevity. 
148-William Switzer. Supplying fine furniture to the 
trade for over 50 years. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


149-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


150-Bailey Banks & Biddle. For almost two centuries, 
Bailey Banks & Biddle has presented the finest names in 
jewelry and timepieces. For the location nearest you, call 
(800) 651-4222 or visit www.baileybanksandbiddle.com. 
151°Beaudry. Each handcrafted piece is created with 
its own personality; no two creations are exactly alike. 
For further information, call (877) BEAUDRY or visit 
www.michaelbeaudry.com. 


152°Cartier. Synonymous with exquisite jewelry and 
watches, Cartier also offers leather goods, pens, lighters, 
scarves, fragrances, china and crystal. Call (800) CARTIER 
or visit www.cartier.com. 

153+-David Yurman. Established in 1979 and internation- 
ally recognized today as America’s leading fine jewelry 
and timepiece brand. Available at David Yurman New 
York, South Coast Plaza, Americana Manhasset, Atlanta, 
Houston and Bal Harbour. www.davidyurman.com 


154-Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and tq learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com. 


155*DiModolo. Created in 18K white and yellow gold, 
sparkling diamonds and intense colors of sapphires and 
semi-precious stones impeccably adorn the pieces. This 
inspired collection for women is both modern in design 

and classic in approach. 


156-Leslie Greene. From simply stunning to over-the- 
top extraordinary, Leslie Greene fine jewelry is embraced 
by women of elite style. Coveted by Hollywood’s chicest 
celebrities, the collection turns heads from a day on the towif 
to the glamour of the red carpet. www.lesliegreene.com 
157*Montblanc. Join Julianne Moore, the Entertain- 
ment Industry Foundation and Montblanc in helping 
children develop their most valuable asset: imagination. 
Purchase a Montblanc watch or writing instrument 
and a donation will be made to EIF’s National Arts 
Education Initiative. 


158-Omega. For over 150 years, building an unmatched 
reputation for precision and leading-edge technology. 
Recording significant moments in time on the wrists of 
the world’s most outstanding personalities. 

159-+Patek Philippe. Receive a copy of the latest Patek 
Philippe soft cover catalog featuring men’s and ladies’ 
fine watches. 

160-Raymond Weil. Swiss-made timepieces. Elegant, 
sporty and classical collections featuring I8K gold, 
stainless steel and diamonds. For more information, visit 
www.raymondweil-usa.com 


161*Swarovski. Recreating the atmosphere of the Arctic 
with the Iluliac iceberg—in clear crystal with generous 
facets, resembling a majestic and imposing sculpture in ice. 
Www.swarovski.com 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


162-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


163-ALNO|USA. Founded in 1927 by Albert Nothdurft, 
Alno creates personalized, uncomplicated kitchens of 
form and function that are the essence of modern living. 


164-American Standard. Our FREE Designs for the 
Bath catalog allows you to explore the distinctive col- 
lections of Porcher. It’s the first step in creating a room 
you ll love. 

165-Ann Sacks. Inspirational designs have made Ann 
Sacks #1 in fine tile and stone. That leadership now extends 
to luxury plumbing products that are both thrilling and 
exciting. $20. 

166-Berkeley Mills. New designs that “rethink the 
American kitchen” by combining the best of European 
functionality, Japanese aesthetics and American crafts- 
manship. Ergonomic kitchens that are one-of-a-kind. 
Send for a brochure or visit www.berkeleymills.com. $2. 
167-Bontempi USA. With attention to detail, craftsman- 
ship, technology, design and functionality, the Bontempi 
kitchen system is engineered to satisfy the needs of the 
individual and exceed the demands of everyday usage. 
168-Brizo. Inspired expressions for the kitchen and bath. 
The faucets of Brizo. Open your eyes and dream. 
169+Clive Christian. The award-winning Clive Christian 
Kitchen & Home brochure ts available from your nearest 
Clive Christian exclusive showroom. For details, please 
visit www.clive.com. 

170*Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and com- 
mitment to quality make Downsview the premier choice in 
kitchen cabinetry. A 96-page color brochure is available at 
your nearest showroom. Call (905) 677-9354. $15. 


171-Elkay. Embrace the spirit of the home™ with 
Elkay’s extensive line of stainless steel sinks, faucets and 
accessories. Catalog #F-3972. Call (630) 572-3192 or visit 
www.elkayusa.com. 


172-Franke Consumer Products, Inc. Maker of stain- 
less steel and titanium sinks, faucets, custom accessories, 
water filtration systems, lavatory sinks and faucets. Fire- 
clay sinks created exclusively for Franke by Villeroy & 
Boch. Call (800) 626-5771 or visit www.frankeksd.com. 


173-G.E. Monogram. This color brochure provides a 
glamorous overview of the Monogram Home Collection, 
This piece serves as a simple yet compelling preface to the 
Monogram Home Catalog. 

174+-Ginger. Coordinating luxury bath faucets, acces- 
sories, lighting, mirrors and decorative hardware. Solid- 
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forged brass; hand-finished. Collection styles range from 
Art Deco to contemporary. Call (866) 423-0955 or visit 
Www.gingerco.com. $2. 

175-Heritage Custom Cabinetry. 70-page brochure 
features beautiful custom cabinetry for every room in the 
home. Styles include Old World, Traditional and Contem- 
porary cabinetry shown in actual installations. $15. 
176-Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances, including 
cooktops, convection ovens, wall ovens and refrigerators. . 
177-Kallista. Brochures include: Barbara Barry 
Glamour, Barbara Barry Wood, Michael Smith for Loft, 
Michael Smith for Town and Michael Smith for Country. 


178-Kohler. Kohler Bath & Kitchen Ideas—catalogs cover- 
ing baths and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and 
bidets, sinks, faucets and accessories. Visit www.kohler.com 
or call (800) 4-KOHLER, ext. SA2. $15. 

179-Liebherr Refrigeration. European quality design 
meets American lifestyle—inside and out. The kitchen 

is the center of the home and the best place to express 
individuality. Offering numerous options for customiza- 
tion to best complement your dream kitchen. 


180-Neff Kitchens. European styling and entertain- 

ing with North American flexibility. Furniture-style 
cabinetry including kitchens, vanities and entertainment 
centers. Combining beauty with quality. 

181-P.E. Guerin. Since 1857, P.E. Guerin has manu- 
factured the finest handmade hardware. We have it 
all—hardware doors, curtains, bathroom fittings and 
furniture. Call (212) 243-5270. $25. ' 
182-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. Food for 
thought—five key-ingredient catalogs to whet your appetite. ; 
Over 90 pages of country, traditional, contemporary, 
colorful and small dream kitchens. Cabinet details, ‘ 
colors, doors and more. $20. 


183*Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned Euro- 
pean kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer produces 
unique culinary and living spaces in both contempo- 
rary and traditional designs. Call (800) 987-0553 or = 
visit Www.poggenpohl_usa.com. $22. 

184-Quality Custom Cabinetry. Finest cabinetmaker 

in French, English, Shaker or Old World. Saturate yourself 
in our new 68-page book, showcasing the best in design for 
kitchens, baths and libraries. Call (800) 909-6006 or visit 
www.qcec.com/ado. $10. 


185*ROHL, LLC. The finest collection of kitchen and bath 
fixtures from around the world. Experience authentic luxury. 


186-Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. A beautiful full- 
color booklet designed to introduce you to the company 
through words and photos. Photo Gallery CD is also 
included, featuring over 70 photos of cabinetry. $6. 
187-Smallbone. England’s leading maker of bespoke 
kitchens, undertaking commissions throughout the 
USA. For a 60-page brochure, call (800) 763-0096 or 
visit www.smallbone.co.uk. $10. 


188-189-Snaidero USA. Multi-volume portfolio pro- 
vides images and details on luxury Italian kitchen designs 
from world-renowned designers, including Pininfarina, 
Lucci-Orlandini and Massimo Josa Ghini. Design portfo- 
lio, $35, circle (#188). Free brochure, circle (#189). 


190-Steamist Co., Inc. Enjoy the pleasures of steam 
bathing in the privacy and comfort of your own home. 

A complete line of residential and commercial steam and 
sauna equipment and Designer Time and Temperature 
Controls. Call (800) 989-1226 or visit www.steamist.com. 


191-192*Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
design solutions. A showcase of the nation’s most stun- 
ning kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, 
$10, circle (#191). Free brochure, circle (#192). 


193-TOTO USA. Revolutionizing the bath experience 
with an innovative line of bathroom fixtures and fit- 

tings. No other manufacturer provides TOTO’s unique 
combination of design, technology, attention to detail and 
quality. Visit www.totousa.com to learn more. 


194-U-Line Corporation. The leader in built-in under- 
counter ice makers, Combo® ice maker/refrigerators, 
Wine Captain® wine storage units, refrigerators, refrig- 
erator/freezers and drawers. Visit www.u-line.com. 
195-Varenna/Poliform. Manufacturing quality 
kitchens of style and function, Varenna has fostered a 
revolution in high design recognized around the world. 
Synonymous with quality, design, variety and flexibility. 


196-Vent-A-Hood. “Magic Lung” centrifugal blowers. | 


efficiently liquefy cooking grease while permanently 
exhausting odors. The most powerful, efficient, quiet and 
easy-to-clean ventilation system. Call (800) 331-2492. 


197-Viking Range Corp. Full line of ultra-premium 
kitchen equipment, including cooking, ventilation, 
refrigeration and clean-up and outdoor products. Call 
(888) 845-4641 or visit www.vikingrange.com. 


198-199-Walker Zanger. Create your own unique vision 
in tile and stone with this 284-page catalog that includes a 





luxurious collection of handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, 
metal, stone tile and slabs, mosaics and glass, $36, circle 
(#198). Free brochure, circle (#199). Call (877) 611-0199 
or visit www.walkerzanger.com. 
200-Waterworks. The premier American brand for 
integrated bath design offering fittings, fixtures and 
furniture; tile, textiles and apothecary. 
201-Wm. Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
' and times-past America into today’s modern, premium 
kitchen. $5. 
202*Wood-Mode Fine Custom Cabinetry. Distinctive 
| styles combined with furniture detailing and unsur- 
passed finishes give cabinetry the timeless look of fine 
furnishings for every room and design preference. Call 
(877) 635-7500 or visit www.wood-mode.com. 
203-Wolf Appliance. A premium brand of kitchen 
appliances. Offering built-in ovens, cooktops, ranges, 
ventilation and outdoor grills. To fuel your passion for 
cooking, contact www.wolfappliance.com. 
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204-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
205-206-Fine Art Lamps. Available catalogs include: 
2005 comprehensive indoor product catalog (#205), 2005 
comprehensive outdoor catalog (#206), and a 4-color 
brochure detailing Fine Art Lamps’ product customiza- 
tion program. Visit www.fineartlamps.com. 
207-Leviton Manufacturing Co., Inc. The new 
Acenti™ Collection of premium-grade lighting controls 
and wiring devices offers an exclusive design aesthetic. 
Controls and Switches offer crisp actuation with precision 
feel and soothing blue LEDs. Call (888) 4-ACENTI or 
Visit www.leviton.com/Acenti. 
208-Lutron Electronics. Learn how Lutron lighting 
controls make your life more productive, relaxed, secure, 
efficient, dramatic and simply more fulfilling. FREE 
209-Nicholas Antiques. Specializing in antique, 
vintage and reproduction lighting. Pillows, furniture 
and mirrors are also represented in the showroom. No 
literature available. 

| 210°Schonbek Lighting. Classic and custom crystal 
chandeliers as well as new high-tech Geometrix™ light- 
ing. Fora free DVD and literature, call (800) 836-1892 
or visit www.schonbek.com. 

| 211-Vaughan. Color catalog showing 2,000+ lighting 


products available to designers and architects. Some 
items can be seen at www.vaughandesigns.com. $50 
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212-CONRAD Imports, Inc. Exquisite, custom hand- 
woven window shades of sustainable natural fibers filter 
sunlight while preserving outside views. Over 80 weaves 
in classic and contemporary designs. Call (866) 426-6723 
or visit www.conradshades.com. 
} 213-CP Films. Unlock lasting beauty and comfort 
| professionally installed solar control film that blocks 
99.9% of damaging UV rays from fading furnishings. 
It also reduces unwahted glare and reflection. 
) 214-Electrolux. In fine homes and restaurants 
throughout Europe for over 70 years. All products are 
thoughtfully designed to help you create the home you 
) want. Learn more about our full line of premium kitchen 
appliances at www.electroluxusa.com. 
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MOVIE COLONY HOTEL 


continued from page 304 

Smith, who remembers when shag car- 
peting was popular the first time around, 
didn’t depend on irony to see him through 
the interior design, as is often the case in 
boutique hotels. There are no flokati rugs 
and only the occasional amoeba. Instead, 
one finds the mix of periods he prefers, 
though always within the modern idiom, 
from Wassily chairs (the more glamorous 
white leather version) to Nelson’s Marsh- 
mallow sofa to shelves from the West Elm 
catalogue. The designer has woven them 
together with strong contemporary ele- 
ments like sea-grass carpeting, plantation 





The hotel is 16 rooms of 
old Hollywood glamour in 
the city’s romantic core. ” 





shutters and squarish upholstered pieces 
of his own design. Because Palm Springs 
is “the place to go used-furniture shop- 
ping,” he was also able to include many 
vintage custom pieces. Shulman pho- 
tographs on the walls add just enough ar- 
chitectural high-mindedness. 

“Our goal was not to restore but to re- 
new,” says Urrutia. “We did an interpretive 
restoration.” For the enthusiast with a keen 
eye, there are many details worth noting. 
The sleek, charcoal-black laminate panels 
that form the reception desk are attached 
with exposed screws, as is the corrugated- 
metal canopy over the outdoor bar. Ex- 
posed screws were a favorite of Frey’s, 
often out of necessity, since he was fond 
of mixing aluminum and steel, which 
cannot be welded. Another Frey touch 
is the bright-yellow canvas behind the 
pipe railings, which makes them much 
friendlier than usual. 

By the end of a weekend, between 
vodka tonics, you could become quite the 
expert on the man. Beware, though. 
Name-dropping can be a dangerous game. 
Albert should not pose a problem. But 
if you decide to drop Frey, make sure you 
pronounce it right. It’s fray, as in up, 
up and away. CL 








Movie Colony Hotel 
726 North Indian Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, California 92262 
888-953-5700 
www.moviecolonyhotel.com 
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A listing of the designers, 
| architects, museums and 
galleries featured in this issue 


| Pages 54-66 

Samuel Botero Associates, Inc. 
309 East 52nd Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-935-5155 


www.botero.com 


Pages 88-96 

Liz Diller 

Ricardo Scofidio 

Diller Scofidio + Renfro 
36 Cooper Square 

New York, New York 10003 
212-260-797 | 


Pages 122-130 

Said Falati 

| 8127 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90046 
323-782-0589 





Pages 132-136 

Roderick N. Shade, Inc. 
69 West 107th Street 

New York, New York 10025 


-865-/816 


www.roderickshade.com 


| Pages 138-144 

| The Corning Museum of Glass 
One Museum Way 
Corning, New York 14830 


| 800-732-6845 


W.cCMOg.ore 





The End of History 


548'/, Hudson Street 
New Yorl . New York |00/4 

| 212-647-7598 
Rago Arts and Auction Center 
333 North Main Street 
Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 
609-397-9374 


www.artidct.com 


The Wolfsonian-FlU 
1001 Washi » Avenue 
Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
305-531-100! 

vw. wolfsonian.fiu.edu 





| Pages 146-152 
John Phifer Marrs, Inc. 
5021 West Lovers Lane 
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Richard Giegengack 
2901 Q Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
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D.C. Broadstone II Architect 
| 5025 North Central Expressway 
| Dallas, Texas 75205 
214-521-3680 


www.dcbarchitect.com 





continued on page 320 
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A listing of the designers, architects, museums and galleries featured in this issue 


David Rolston Landscape 
Architects 

5646 Milton Street 

Dallas, Tex 
214-824- 


www.dallasgardens.com 








Pages 166-172 


Artweave Studio 

146 Dupont Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1V2 
Canada 

416-929-9290 
www.artweavestudio.com 


Kantelberg Antiques 

326 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R |K6 
Canada 

416-964-0192 

www. kantelbergantiques.com 


Kravet/Lee Jofa 

320 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario MSR 2K9 
Canada 

416-921-1262 

www. kravetcanada.com 


Primavera Interior 
Furnishings Ltd. 

160 Pears Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario MSR 3P8 
Canada 

416-921-3334 


www. primavera ca 


The Robert Allen Group 
|70 Bedford Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 2K9 
Canada 

416-934-1330 
www.robertallendesign.com 
Télio 

160 Pears Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 3P8 


Canada 
416-968-2020 


www.telio.com 


Pages 216-223 

Joseph Matzo 

The Wiseman Group 
Design Inc. 

636 San Bruno Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94107 
415-282-2880 


www.wisemangroup.com 








Ricardo Legorreta 
Victor Legorreta 
Legorreta + Legorreta 
Palacio de Versalles 285A 
Colonia Lomas de Reforma 
Mexico D.F. 11020, Mexico 
52-55-5251-9698 
Stephen Suzman 
Suzman & Cole Des 
Associates 

25| Rhode Island Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 
415-252-0II| 

WWW suzmancole com 





Pages 244-253 

Bill Booziotis 
Booziotis & Company 
Architects 

2400A Empire Central 
Dallas, Texas 75235 
214-350-5051 


www.booziotis.com 


Andrée Putman 

83 avenue Denfert-Rochereau 
75014 Paris, France 
33-|-55-42-88-55 


www.andreeputman.com 


Michael Van Valkenburgh 
Associates, Inc., Landscape 
Architects, PC 

231 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
617-864-2076 


www.mvvainc.com 


Lee Roth 

Roth Designs Landscape 
Architecture 

11311 North Central Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 75243 
214-369-2060 
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Pages 256-263 

Victoria Hagan Interiors 
654 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 1002! 
212-888-1178 


www.victoriahagan.com 


Oscar Shamamian 
Ferguson & Shamamian 
Architects, LLP 

270 Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 1001/2 
212-941-8088 


www. fergusonshamamian.com 


Pages 264-27] 

Juan Pablo Molyneux 

J. P. Molyneux Studio Ltd. 
29 East 69th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-268-0097 


Pages 274-281 
Stephen Sills 


James Huniford 


Sills Huniford Associates 
30 East 67th Street 

New York, New York 10021 
212-988-1636 


www.sillshuniford.com 


Robert Rich Associates 
160 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York !00/0 
212-645-463] 


Pages 282-288 


Stephen Shadley Designs, Inc. 


144 West 27th Street 
New York, New York |000! 


212-243-6913 
www.stephenshadley.com 


Anthony S. Barnes 


Barnes Vanze Architects, Inc. 


1238 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


202-337-7255 
www.barnesvanze.com 


Pages 292-297 

Charles Allem Designs 
5| East 12th Street 

New York, New York 10003 


212-702-883 | 
www.charlesallemdesigns.com 





JESIGNER TEI YOU HOW 
Pages 298-299 

Thomas Pheasant, Inc. 

1029 33rd Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


202-337-6596 
www.thomaspheasant.com 


f INTY HOTEL! 
Pages 300-305 

Donald Lloyd Smith 
Interior/Exterior Design 
2244 Tahquitz Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, California 92262 
760-2|8-6078 


Francisco J. Urrutia 

Urrutia Architects 

165 Luring Drive 

Palm Springs, California 92262 


760-327-6800 
www.urrutiaarchitects.com 


Andy Cao 

Glass Garden Inc. 

3511 West Sixth Street 

Los Angeles, California 90020 


213-368-9220 
www.landscape2go.com 0 
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As | See It, #8 in a photographic 
series by Sacha Waldman. 


The fluid lines and graceful 
curves of the Leighton Ensemble. 
AG Elegance always strikes a chord. 


_~ 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. AAX 
kohler.com/leightonensemble 
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A COLLECTION OF LUXURY GOODS AVAILABLE AT RALPH LAUREN STORES AND TO THE TRADE 
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VINTAGE CARICRYSTAL BARWARE 
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RENERGIE MICROLIFT 
25,000 MICROLIFTS* FOR VISIBLE RESULTS. 
MY SKIN IS TIGHTER. FIRMER. MORE DEFINED. 


NiaWa ACTIVE REDEFINING TREATMENT LIFTING ¢ FIRMING ¢ ANTI-WRINKLE 
> IMMEDIATELY, MICROLIFTERS FORM A NETWORK TO TIGHTEN AND LIFT SKIN . 
> WITH DERMO-BONDING PEPTIDES, WRINKLES APPEAR SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCED Hi 
> AFTER 4 WEEKS, 80%** REPORT TIGHTER, FIRMER, MORE LIFTED SKIN ) 
> MY SKIN'S YOUTHFUL DEFINITION VISIBLY RETURNS. I LOOK YEARS YOUNGER. iH 


*On average, women ages 40-55 have over 25,000 micro points on their face. Rénergie Microlift targets these points to tighten, 
lift and firm skin. ** Percentage of women who noted visible improvement during a 4-week consumer test. 


shop@lancome.com 














CENTURY 
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Live Your Dreams 


Let Century show you how. Download Century Furniture’s 
free interactive e-book, available exclusively at www.centuryfurniture.com/ad 
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Introducing the new Concord Mariner | 
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YOUR LEFT HAND PLANS AHEAD. 
YOUR RIGHT HAND PLANS FOR 
ANYTHING. YOUR LEFT HAND 
ARRIVES ON TIME. YOUR RIGHT 

~ HAND KNOWS JUST HOW LATE IS” 
FASHIONABLE. YOUR LEFT HAND 
GETS IT DONE. YOUR RIGHT HAND 
SHOWS THE WORLD HOW IT’S 
REALLY DONE. WOMEN OF THE 
WORLD, RAISE YOUR RIGHT HAND. 











THE DIAMOND RIGHT HAND RING. VIEW MORE AT ADIAMONDISFOREVER.coM “ OP!'AMOND IS FOREVER 
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- asymmetric design. stainless steel with diamonds. 
her-of-pearl dial. swiss made. water resistant. 
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STARTING AT Look out the Panorama Roof' and see the world framed beautifully. Look in and 


$48,775 


see luxury executed superbly. A sumptuous, versatile space that accommodates 
six effortlessly or any number of uses easily. The R-Class is, quite simply, a very new, very 


different kind of automobile. A very new, very different way to travel. R-Class. Unlike any other. 


1 2006 R350 includes transp. charge. Excludes all options, taxes, title, regis. and dealer prep. 2006 R350 shown at $52,915 includes optional tPanoramic Roof Package and optional Trim Package. Options, modé 











| EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE, 


A VEHICLE 


COMES AROUND THAT CHANGES 


EVERYTHING. 


INTRODUCING THE 4-WHEEL DRIVE R-CLASS 
GRAND SPORTS TOURER 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. Mercedes-Benz 
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Cover: A canopy bed oe ees 
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crowns the master bed- 


212 HoOusE OF THE DOLPHINS 
Renewing a Storied Oahu Home for 
Investor Fayez Sarofim 
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traub’s residence in P Resisting the Tried and True at a Colorado 
Palm Desert, Califor- 204 ‘THE VIEW FROM THE Top Mountain Retreat 
nia. See page 194. Thirty Stories Above Fifth Avenue, a World Architecture by David C. Forman, AIA 
of Glamour and Romance Interior Design by Karen Marcus 
Interior Design by Mario Buatta Text by Michael Frank 
Text by Gerald Clarke Photography by David O. Marlow 


Photography by Derry Moore 
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CALL A TIFFANY STORE OR VISIT OUR WEBSITE 

TO SCHEDULE A DIAMOND RING CONSULTATION 
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800 526 0649 | TIFFANY.COM | 
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| 230 Bay AREA Esprit 


With a French Accent, a Piedmont House 
Redefines Itself 

Architecture by Albert Farr 

Interior Design by Barbara Barry, Asip 

Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 

Photography by Matthew Millman 


| 238 ANGLOPHILES ON THE UPPER EAST SIDE 


An Antiques Dealers’ Apartment Embodies 
a Life Spent Collecting 

Interior Design by George Clarkson 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by John M. Hall 











A sitting area of a Pied- 
mont, California, din- 
ing room. See page 230. 
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RECLAIMING ROOTS IN THAILAND 
Tradition Interpreted by a Designer for His 
Bangkok Residence 

Interior and Landscape Design 

by M. L. Poomchai Chumbala 

Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Robert McLeod 


SOUTHAMPTON TURNAROUND 

A Two-Month Redesign Takes a Cue from 

Its Surroundings 

Interior Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 
Text by Philip Nobel 

Photography by Michael Moran 


Sixty MILEs OF SOLITUDE 

In West Texas, an Expansive Ranch Becomes 
a Desert Oasis 

Interior Design by Catherine Badger 

Text by Jeff Turrentine 

Photography by Robert Reck 


BEAUTY IN DIVERSITY 

Old World and New Agree on a Hillside 
in Los Angeles 

Architecture by Harold Levitt 

Interior Design by Martynus-Tripp 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S EYE 

A Noted Weaver Fills a Berkshires Colonial 
with His Own Art 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


continued on page 34 





A trio of paper lanterns 
hover over an extra-long 
table in a Southampton, 
New York, dining area. 
See page 252. 


HORSEBIT COLLECTION 





Rings and Pendants in 18KT gold and diamonds 
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into interior design projects. 
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The Next Steps in Carpet Design 


This fall, Architectural Digest and Stark Carpet present a series 
of panel discussions hosted with leading design institutions to 
guide students and recent alumni through the next steps—from 


the classroom to the showroom—for integrating custom carpets 


A Stark Design Contest will also be announced at these work- 
shops, offering young designers the chance to win cash awards to 
continue their education or to build a business. One winning 


design may also enter the Stark line of carpets, to be sold through the 


company’s showrooms nationwide! 


Tuesday, October 11, 2005 
7-9pm 

Pacific Design Center 

(co-hosted with UCLA-Extension) 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

West Hollywood, CA 90069 


Wednesday, November 9, 2005 
6-8pm 

New York School of Interior Design 
170 East 70th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


For information, contact Stark Carpet at 
brosalia@starkcarpet.com. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST CHINESE SILK PAINTING IN THE 
ISLAND SHANGRI-LA ATRIUM. 


Wednesday, November 2, 2005 
5:30-7:30pm 

Merchandise Mart 

(co-hosted with Harrington College) 
222 Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60654 





DARIUS COLLECTION BY STARK CARPET 


Finding Your Shangri-La 


Enter to win round-trip air- 
fare for two and a three-night 
stay at the exclusive Island 
Shangri-La, Hong Kong. Asia 
Pacific’s leading hotel group 
is committed to providing 
quality and value with its dis- 
tinctive service and properties. 
You can find your Shangri-La 
at 47 hotels, with a further 
30 projects under develop- 
ment around the world. For 
complete sweepstakes rules 
and entry guidelines, visit 
ArchDigestEvents.com. 

For reservations and information 
on any Shangri-La Hotel or Resort, 


contact your travel professional or 
visit www.shangri-la.com. 


Fine Furnishings Coast to Coast 


Architectural Digest hosts cocktail 
events in California and New York on 


behalf of Kreiss this fall. 


Kreiss home furnishings, accessories, lux- 
ury bed linens and custom design services 
come to the Santa Barbara area with the 
opening of the new Kreiss Showroom & 
Design Studio in Montecito. 


Thursday, October 27, 2005 
6-8pm 

Kreiss Showroom & Design Studio 
1273 Coast Village Road 
Montecito, CA 93108 


To RSVP, call (805) 969-4294. 


Experience new designs, new VIP ser- 
vices and a new level of shopping at the 
Kreiss showroom in New York City. 
Meet the Kreiss family and preview the 
exciting changes that are in store. 


Thursday, November 3, 2005 
6-8pm 

Kreiss 

215 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10022 


To RSVP, call (212) 593-2005. 

















PANAMA LOUNGE CHAIR FROM KREISS 


“SRS 










RLY HILLS - CHICAGO + HONOLULU « LAS VEGAS + NASSAL 
ELEMY » SOUTH COAST PLAZA + SAN FRANCISCO + | 800 BVLGARI 
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LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


SHOPPING: WHEN IN MIAMI 

Designer Juan Montoya Uncovers One-of-a- 
Kind Finds in Florida 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by John Ellis 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK: ON GEORGICA POND 
Evoking McKim, Mead & White, a Dream 
House in the Hamptons Sees the Light 
Architecture by Kenton van Boer 

Text by Gerald Clarke 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


UnsBuILT Houses: MODERNISM IN CONTEXT 
Planned for the Hills of Malibu, an Unrealized 
Design Takes On Its Site 

Architecture by Kanner Architects 

Text by Therese Bissell 


DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 
Architectural Digest’s Editors Present 
Designers’ Sources 


GARDENS: FORMAL MEETS FOLLY 

The Traditional and the Whimsical Merge in a 
Palm Beach House on the Water 

Landscape Architecture by Mario Nievera, ASLA 
Text by Jamaica Kincaid 

Photography by Steven Brooke 





‘THE PROFESSIONALS: SCOTT SNYDER 
How a Precocious Interest in Design Becomes 


an Abiding Passion 
‘Text by Nicholas von Hoffman 


Photography by Kim Sargent 


130 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK: Paris’s NEW ORDER 
The Decorative Arts Flourish Around the 
Place de Furstenberg 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Vincent Knapp 


Ceramics from the Bar- 
rett Marsden Gallery in 
London. See page 102. 





continued on page 38 














A rose parterre in a wa- 
terfront garden in Palm 
Beach. See page 114. 





The Rolex Mentor and Protégé Arts Initiative provides gifted individuals with a whole year in which to learn, 






create and grow under a recognized master in their field. Mentor David Hockney took Matthias Weischer, a 


young German painter, on a journey of discovery all over the world. Through their shared experiences, Weischer's 






artistic vision has broadened; following in Hockney’s inspirational footsteps, he will keep moving in new directions. 






THe ROLEX 
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The main lobby of The 
Greenbrier in West 
Virginia, designed by 


Dorothy Draper, has 
changed little since the 
1940s. See page 166. 


a; 





149 Special Section 


HOTELS 


150 BritisH VIRGIN ISLANDs: LITTLE Dix Bay 
A Thoughtful Update of Laurance S. Rockefeller’s 


Legacy in the Caribbean Preserves Its 
Quiet Luster 

Architecture by Roger Downing & Partner 
and MCM Architects 

Interior Design by Wilson & Associates 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Bruce Buck 


158 SourH Arrica: MATEYA SAFARI LODGE 
Art and Wildlife Come Face to Face in a 
Luxuriously Private Refuge in the Bush 
Architecture by Anthony Orelowitz 
of Paragon Architects 
Interior Design by Gert Gertzen 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Photography by Vincent Thibert 
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166 West VIRGINIA: THE GREENBRIER 


174 


Keeping the Spirit of Dorothy Draper Alive 
Is a Labor of Love 

Interior Design by Carleton Varney 

of Dorothy Draper & Company 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Gordon Beall 


New ZEALAND: HuKA LODGE 

Tranquillity Found at a Colonial-Style Cottage 
on the North Island 

Architecture by Fred van Brandenburg 

Interior Design by Virginia Fisher 

Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by David Matheson 








ESTATES FOR SALE: EDITORS SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Austin, France, fackson Hole, 

Palm Beach, Maine... 


AD DireEcTory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 
Galleries Featured in This Issue 
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Volume 62, Number 11 
Architectural Digest, 
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Los Angeles, CA 90048, 

is published monthly by 

The Condé Nast Publications, 
4 Times Square, 
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magazines on the 
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technology. With available quattro® all-wheel drive, advanced FSI®° engine technology 


and an engaging interior, the A6 is at the pinnacle of its class. It’s greater to lead than follow. 


Audi.” "Never Follow,” “AS,” “quattro,” “FSI” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUD! AG. ©2005 Audi of America, inc. 
World Car of the Year information available at www.wcoty.com . 
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STARK CARPET | OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABRICS | FURNITURE | WALLCOVERING 


THE STARK TOUCH BY JEFFREY BILHUBER. RUGS: AMALFI LIGHT TAUPE 
FOR SHOWROOM LOCATIONS AND INFORMATION CALL (212)752-9000 OR VISIT STARKCARPET.COM 





“Lisben Comfort Sleeper® featuring the Tiffany 24/7™ convertible mechanism, U.S. Patent #4737996. 
Shown in Edinburgh Claret. ©2005 AMERICAN LEATHER 


You expect the latest innovation in your laptop. | |, Don’t you and your guests deserve it in a sofa-sleeper? 


AMERICANLEATH ER 


icanleather.com 
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BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WHERE TREASURES LIVE. 


FOR BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE STORE LOCATIONS PLEASE CALL 800 651 4222 
OR VISIT BAILEYBANKSANDBIDDLE,COM 
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NANZ CUSTOM HARDWARE INC 


20 VANDAM STREET NEW YORK 
213 EAST S9TH STREET NEW YORK 
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BY APPOINTMENT CATALOGUE $20 
212 367 7000 WWW.NANZ.COM 
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How refreshing to follow the 
work of a designer with the 
versatility and creativity of 
Matthew White (September 
2005). I was surprised by his 
mod departure in his London 


penthouse, but then I remem- 


bered the witty touches he included in “The $5,000 


Solution—West” in the December 2003 issue. 


White’s interiors are sensitive to spaces, appropriate 


to the uses of those spaces—and always original. 


FAMILY TIES 

My sister, an interior designer, lives 
in a downtown Chicago penthouse in 
a Mies van der Rohe building on Lake 
Shore Drive, and I call home New Port 
Richey, Florida, on the Gulf. We’ve 
looked forward to our issues of Architec- 
tural Digest for over 20 years and call each 
other to discuss different articles. We 
compare notes and keep in touch. Thank 
you for this common interest for two sis- 
ters who are separated by many miles. 
ParriciA VAN NUNEN 

New Port RICHEY, FLORIDA 


DIGNITARIES’ DIGS 

I was recently looking at an older issue, 
and it featured the American ambas- 
sador’s residence in Tokyo (“Ambassador 
and Mrs. Walter F. Mondale in Japan,” 
October 1995). I enjoyed it very much. 
I thought that it would be a wonder- 
ful treat to see more American ambas- 
sadors’ residences featured. 

CuHuck GENTRY 

SPRING VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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— NaTrRELLE LONG 


Canyon, IExas 


I’m a 68-year-old retired woman who 
lives in the heartland. I will never have 
enough money, or the inclination, to buy 
any of the properties in your magazine, 
and hiring an interior decorator is some- 
thing I won’t ever do. But I love art, ar- 
chitecture and good writing, and each of 
your issues includes stories in all of those 
categories. I’ve especially enjoyed the ar- 
ticles on Frank Gehry and pieces by Paul 
Theroux, Jane Smiley and Jamaica Kin- 
caid. It’s also fun to see photos of rooms 
in which renowned artists’ works reside. 
“That Picasso is hung in the wrong 
place,” I once said to myself. 

Kay THISTLETHWAITE 

Iowa Crry, Iowa 


WITHOUT WORDS 

I have just finished looking at the pho- 
tographs of Geoffrey Bradfield’s New 
York town house (September). I am left 
speechless by the beauty. 

SHEILA Mupp 

McLEAN, VIRGINIA 





A WALK IN THE PARK 

My father was born in 1919 on a kitchen 
table at Vermejo Park, which now be- 
longs to Ted Turner and was featured in 
your recent article (June 2005). It is clear 
from the piece that Mr. Turner is inter- 
ested in the heritage of the place. My fa- 
ther took me there prior to Mr. Turner’s 
purchase, and I would love to return for a 
day to see the homes once again. 

STEVE CALDWELL 

DENVER, COLORADO 

riME 


TRAVELER 


Juan Montoya’s creation blew me away 


(“The Tropic of Punta Cana,” August 
2005). I have subscribed to your publica- 
tion for eight years and have seen many 
beautiful houses, but this one is truly 
spectacular. His style is elegant without 
being too busy. The look is highly edited 
without being spartan or spare. This is a 
hard balance to achieve. He has also 
blended several styles seamlessly. I felt 
like I was on an estancia in Argentina 
or perhaps a sugar plantation in 1750 in 
the Caribbean. I read the article three 
times. I fell asleep that night and dreamt 
that I was in that house. But, alas, when 
I woke up, I was still in my little house 
in Missouri. Some dreams are just too 
good to be true. 

JEFFERSON McINTIRE 

BLUE SPRINGs, Missouri 


TURKISH DELIGHT 
I was so pleased to see the article “On the 
Bosporus” in the August issue. Seeing the 
pictures of the beautifully reconstructed 
yah brought back memories of a wonder- 
ful week I spent in Istanbul a few years 
ago, when I stayed right on the water at 
the old Bebek Hotel. My room had a small 
balcony from which I could watch the 
ships go by. Turkish friends from the fac- 
ulty of Bogazicgi University showed me 


the city, including ferryboat rides on the ~ 


Bosporus. What a magical experience it 


homes in exotic locations—one learns a 
bit of geography and history while enjoy- 
ing the splendid visual details. 
Barsara M. Myers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

continued on page 54 
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I am an architecture and design enthusi- 
ast. Architectural Digest inspires me to look 
at things differently and to demand the 
best out of my work. Someday I hope to 
have a home such as the ones you show. I 
really enjoyed your look into Ralph Lau- 
ren’s home (“Ralph Lauren’s Bedford 
Beauty,” November 2004). His vision 1s 
the manifestation of what it is to be an 
American. I love it. 

BrYAN FALLER 

SEWELL, NEW JERSEY 


What a pleasure it was to see the work of 
José E. Solis Betancourt in the August is- 
sue (“Nature Sanctuary”). The designer’s 
sense of style and proportion, coupled 
with the clients’ fine collection of con- 
temporary art (including the ceramic 
sculptures of Mildred Betancourt), made 
this home worthy of its place in the exot- 
ic homes issue. As an interior designer, I 
am continually amazed by the abundance 
of art and design talent on this island. 
STEPHEN ForTE 

SAN JUAN, PUERTO RIco 


“My sister and I call each 
other to discuss your 
articles. We compare notes 
and keep in touch.” 





The articles “ Tailor-Made in Manhattan” 
(February 2004) and “In a Neoclassical 
Mood” (November 2001), which featured 
the work of Thomas Britt, reminded me 
of my favorite Architectural Digest edition, 
from February 1994. The story (“A Walk- 
up Renaissance”) featured the 525-square- 
foot residence of Valentino and Olga 
Samsonadze, Mr. Britt’s assistant and his 
wife. The transformation was masterful. 
SONJA LIGON 

Sr. Louts, Missourt 





The réar terrace of 
Ralph Lauren’s house 
in Bedford, New York. 


The story “Big Island Production,” about 
Dayna and Steven Bochco’s getaway on 
the Kohala Coast, is magnificent (Au- 
gust). The tranquillity and beautiful style 
make the place very inviting. 

Mae E. BERKEI 

DayTOon, OHIO 


The September issue of Architectural Digest 
was your best in the last 10 years. There 
were stunning and practical images that I 
might hope to reproduce in my own style. 
WILLIAM FRIEND 

MERCER ISLAND, WASHINGTON 


Architects are the driving force of our 
society. Their designs lead us in the way 
we live. As it becomes clear that hu- 
man activities are causing changes in the 
environment that could lead us (and all 
life-forms) to extinction, it seems to be 
the time for the architect to redefine our 
interaction with the planet. It will be 
a great and wonderful challenge to con- 
vince the developers of freeways and 
shopping malls to embrace environ- 
mentally friendly design. 

WILLIAM J. POWERS 

Waxnaw, NortTH CAROLINA 





I’ve been hooked on design since 1976, 
when I saw a copy of Architectural Digest * 
on a coffee table at a great party. My 
nephew began his path to becoming an 
architect through undergraduate courses. 
I bought him a subscription to your mag- 
azine. Many factors motivate students to 
achieve, but I truly believe that opening 
those pages opened a world. 

SANDRA M. KAROL 

Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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FICANCE 


I have gained immense pleasure reading 
your magazine over the past 18 years. In 
fact, I still possess my very first issue—the 
country houses edition from June 1987. 
You have been responsible for shaping my 
career as an interior designer. ‘Thank you 
for always being there for us interior de- 
signers from different parts of the world. 
FIROZA KAVARANA 

Mumpat, INDIA 


I have come to look at your magazine as a 
really iconic publication. I think that there 
should be more floor plans, though, as 
they help to illustrate flow and proportion. 
Scorr LYMAN ¢ 
SOMERSET, VIRGINIA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Letters to the editor should include the writer’s name, address and daytime phone number and be sent by e-mail to 
letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium. 
All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned. 
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As we go to press, Architectural Digest is preparing for a special night 
at the Smithsonian in Washington, D.C., to launch our latest book, 
Hollywood at Home, which features the residences of over 30 of the 
silver screen’s more intriguing personalities. For that early-October 


evening, we have assembled a stellar cast of characters to speak about 





their contributions to the book. Not the least of whom are John 
‘Travolta and Kelly Preston, whose home has proven to be one of the more popular celeb- 
rity stories ever featured in the magazine. John and Kelly will discuss their unique fly-in 
house in Florida, which, along with one of John’s jets, has landed safely on the book’s cover. 

Joining the Travoltas is journalist Cynthia McFadden, co-anchor of ABC’s Primetime, 
who will share her memories of good friend Katharine Hepburn and the Hepburn family 
summer cottage in Connecticut. Another of Hollywood at Home's writers, Gray Horan, will 
talk about the remarkable art collection and personal style of her reclusive great-aunt, 
who just happens to be Greta Garbo. Cher’s designer and longtime friend will discuss 
how he made the actress and pop diva’s dreams of an Italian Renaissance-style sanctuary 
in Malibu a reality. And Stephen Shadley, designer and friend to Diane Keaton, will dis- 
cuss his history of designing the actress’s homes, from her Beverly Hills and Arizona 
houses to her latest residence in Bel-Air, which we profile in the book. 

Hollywood at Home, paying tribute to the individual style of exceptionally creative 
people—both in the world of show business and in the world of design—will be in 


bookstores mid-October. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 






























(“Fade In—House, HAEL MORAN (“Southampton 
Turnaround,” page 252). Having 
photographed the work of Peter L. 
Shelton and Lee F. Mindel for 


more than a decade, contribut- 


Palm Desert,” page 194). “Jerry Wein- 


traub is an American original,” con- 








tributing writer and veteran reporter 
Nancy Collins notes about the larger- 
than-life film producer, whose Palm ing photographer Michael Moran 
Desert, California, residence we visit finds that “it never gets easier. 
this month. “He likes to have fun, and 


his house reflects that. Like his mov- 


Each new project is a challenge, 
because their spaces are so ordered 
ies, it’s characterized by a combination and architectural. I really try to 
show that in the photography. In 
this New York house, they didn’t 
move walls, but you still get a good 


sense of how they worked with the 


of attention to detail and appreciation 
of wit,” she says. “This house is always 














full of people. In fact, as Guy Dreier, 
its architect and designer, says, the place is at its best when the fire- 





places are going, the candles are lit, the music’s playing and his guests proportions of the space,” he says. 
are having fun. The way Jerry sees it, between him and his friends, with “For one of the children’s rooms, what might look like a wacky ’60s 
their houses all over the world, they’ll never—wherever they go— _ style is more an exercise in color theory—which Lee studied—so he 
be without a bed to sleep in.” Collins is a former correspondent for tries combinations like pink and orange.” Moran has just returned from 
ABC News, the author of Hard to Get: Fast Talk and Rude Questions Along Spain and Portugal, where he was taking photographs for the upcom- 
the Interview Trail and a frequent contributor to national magazines. _ ing exhibition “Miradas Fordneas” (“Through Foreign Eyes”) at the 
She lives in New York. Col-legi d’Arquitectes de Catalunya in Barcelona. 


continued on page 6 
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(“Shopping: 
When in Miami,” page 62; 
“Hotels: The Greenbrier, page 
166). “If the real estate man- 
tra ‘location, location, location’ 
were adapted for hotels, it might 
well be ‘maintenance, mainte- 
nance, maintenance,’” says con- 
tributing writer and Pulitzer 
Prize winner Susan Sheehan. 
“The Greenbrier is the most 
interesting hotel I’ve visited 


from a historical perspective 








and also the most splendidly 
kept up,” she says. “When I wasn’t checking ceiling heights, I was en- 
joying the many activities offered, especially falconry. It’s something 
special to feel those feathers gently brush one’s face. If there’s a next 
time for me at The Greenbrier, I'll take the intermediate falconry 
course—it sure beats tennis or golf.” She adds, ““Born to shop’ describes 


me, so | also had fun writing about Juan Montoya shopping in Miami.” 


(“Bay Area 
Esprit,” page 230). “I grew up in 
Berkeley, not far from this house,” 
says Matthew Millman, who pho- 
tographed a French-style mansion 
in Piedmont, California, whose in- 


teriors were transformed by de- 





signer Barbara Barry. “From a staid, 
grand exterior, you step into a 
beautiful surprise,” he says. “Her 
ebullient colors lift you up. And 
her passion is infectious, so doing 
her portrait was a ton of fun, too. I 


was able to capture this wonderful 








moment of Barbara Barry.” 


(“Gar- 
dens: Formal Meets Folly,” 
page 114). This month 
contributing gardens edi- 
tor Jamaica Kincaid ex- 
plores the notion of what 
it means to create a garden. 
After being led around the 





grounds that landscape 
architect Mario Nievera 








conceptualized for a cou- 
ple’s winter house in Palm Beach, Florida, by the maker himself, she 
observed that “the shape of the garden is dictated by the spread, the 
layout, of the house. The house sprawls out, out and out, but in a dis- 
creet way, making each extension seem inevitable. The garden, as 
Mario made it, makes use of all the space not taken up by the house.” 
Kincaid edited the 2005 version of The Best American Travel Writing, 
just released by Houghton Mifflin. 
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(“Design Note- 
book: Paris’s New Order,” page 
130). Paris-based photographer 
Vincent Knapp found the Place de 


Furstenberg to be “a great discov- 





ery, even after 15 years of living 
here. It reminded me of pictures 
of Paris in the ’40s and 50s, like 


you'd see in the work of Robert 





Doisneau or Henri Cartier-Bres- 
son. Sometimes kids in short trou- 
sers would go by, and there was 
this nostalgic feel.” Knapp’s photos 
are featured in Kelly Hoppen Style: 
The Golden Rules of Design. 





(“Hotels: Little 
Dix Bay,” page 150; “The Craftsman’s Eye,” 
page 276). “The closest I’d ever gotten to 
Virgin Gorda was nearby Tortola, where 
I used to go to dive around the Wreck 
of the Rhone,” says contributing writer 
Steven M. L. Aronson. “While doing the 
story on the Caribbean resort, | learned 
from its longest-serving employee that 
the founder, Laurance Rockefeller, had 
initially selected Beef Island beach just 








off Tortola for its site but that when he 
laid eyes on Virgin Gorda, he never looked back: The bay was the right 
shape, the sky was the right blue, and the sea was the right green.” Co- 
incidentally, Aronson’s other story in this issue is on a‘ 19th-century 
house in the Berkshires that, he says, “turned out to have been a hotel 
in a past life—a stagecoach inn, of all antique things.” 


(“Sixty Miles of 
Solitude,” page 260). “We were 
there on the full moon, so we 
watched it come up over the 
mesa and illuminate the valley,” 
says contributing photographer 
Robert Reck of shooting Chalk 
Draw Ranch in the Chihua- 
huan desert of Texas. “Here we 
were, at this Wild West ranch 
in the middle of nowhere, 
powered only by wind and so- 
lar energy. It was pretty won- 
derful.” Were the location and 
the alternative power source 
: a hindrance? “Not at all,” he 
says. “We ran all the strobes off the solar collector system, and 





we just had to shut it down and reboot it every once in a while. The 
place has such a good energy and a romantic spirit; I wanted to 
capture that essence.” Reck’s work is featured in Facing Southwest: 


The Life and Houses of fohn Gaw Meem. 
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Designer Juan Montoya Uncovers One-of-a-Kind Finds in Florida 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by John Ellis 












UAN MONTOYA, THE CO- 
lombian-born, New York— 
based designer, has an 

apartment in Miami's South 

Beach, four projects he’s 

working on in the area and an 

array of places to which he 
goes when he wants to pur- 
chase furniture and objects for 


himself or clients. “I was on 
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ABOVE: With several 
projects in Miami, New 
Yorker Juan Montoya 
is often in the city. 


ARTISTIC 
ANTIQUES 

Far Lert: Montoya ex- 
amines a milk-glass 
sculpture by Claude 
Horan with owner Ti- 
na Hunsinger. “She has 
a great diversity of ob- 
jects,” he notes. LEFT: 


Blenko decanters top 
a Kem Webber table. 








the Dixie Highway, which 
leads into Biscayne Boulevard, 
and I came upon this wonder- 
ful shopping center,” he says. 
“The first store I walked into 
was Michel Contessa Antiques. 
Michel is a young Frenchman 
with a lot of taste and many 
gorgeous objects.” 

“T sometimes think I have 


an antiques store to enable me 
to travel,” Contessa says. “I’ve 
recently been to Paris, Brus- 
sels and Parma. I don’t buy 
18th- or 19th-century an- 
tiques; I buy early- and mid- 
20th-century pieces, because 
that’s what attracts people 
who live here or come to Mi- 
ami to shop. I’ve sold Neo- 


classical-style black-lacquered 
cabinets by Jansen and Jules 
Leleu chairs. I also have a black- 
saddle-stitched leather maga- 
zine stand by Jacques Adnet: 
that was made around 1950.” 
Montoya recently bought a 
pair of chests from Contessa. 
The shop is one of a dozen 
continued on page 66 
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Scotsman David Dearie, President of the wine division at Brown-Forman Corp. 
with his Spanish wife Macarena and their 9 year-old Sophia, born in Singapore. 
Preparing paella and trifle in their worldly GE Monogram kitchen, Louisville, Ky. 


GE Monogram 


Visit monogram.com 








BeLow: A late-1960s 
oil is above an Albriz- 
zi Lucite desk and a 
pair of Fontana Arte 
lamps. RiGuT: Behind 
Montoya and Niki 
McCullough is a Har- 
ris Strong work. The 
designer holds a Mi- 


chael Taylor sculpture. 








continued from page 62 

or so boutiques in three small 
U-shaped buildings on Bis- 
cayne Boulevard, which Mon- 
toya describes as treasures hid- 
den in plain sight. Another, 
PABurke, is the Miami outpost 
of a Salem, Massachusetts— 
based business. The original 
location deals in fine 16th- 
to 19th-century furniture and 


paintings. After buying an 
apartment and, subsequently, 
a house in Florida, owner Paul 
Burke opened the Miami shop 
last year. “Down here I spe- 
cialize in the 1950s to the ’70s,” 
he says. The range of notable 
midcentury designers he stocks 
—Karl Springer among them 
—immediately caught Mon- 
toya’s eye. “I’ve got a pair of 
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klismos chaises by Robsjohn- 
Gibbings in walnut, made in 
the 1940s, and a set of four 
armchairs made by Paul Evans 
around 1966,” Burke adds. 

Art & Antiques, owned by 


Joe Motter and operated by 


Carlos Castellar, a 39-year-old 
of Colombian origin, is also in 
the Biscayne Boulevard com- 
plex, which opened in 1999. 

















“Miami is young and hip, and 
designers are coming here for 
mid-20th-century furniture,” 
Castellar says. “It’s readily 
available to us because many 
local residents who bought it 
back then are now downsiz- 
ing. We’re known for Paul 
Fvans furniture because he’s 
one of my favorite designers.” 

continued on page 70 





Lert: “Michel mixes 
pieces by name design- 
ers with unique met- 
al and glass objects,” 
Montoya says of the 
owner’s wares, which 
include a wrought iron 
table and a Jules Le- 
leu chair, both 1930s. 


RiGcut: Walnut klismos 
chaises by T. H. Robs- 
john-Gibbings and 

a 1960s ebonized Ed- 
ward Wormley chest 
for Dunbar are among 
the important mid- 
century finds at Paul 
Burke’s shop. 
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continued from page 66 

He continues, “Our core cli- 
entele is antiques dealers and 
decorators from New York 
and other cities. We’ve be- 
come a destination for them 
because we’re just 15 minutes 
from the airport”—a draw for 
Montoya, who is impressed 
with the shop’s variety of side 
tables and chairs, which he 
uses as accent pieces. 

Tina Hunsinger’s boutique, 
Artistic Antiques, is a neigh- 
bor of Art & Antiques. “I was 
in real estate and decided to 
make a change when I saw 
how many 35- to 45-year-olds 
were settling around here,” 
she says. “Many of them are 
artsy—painters and_ profes- 
sionals. I started selling 18th- 
century antiques but switched 
to 20th-century pieces; I love 
midcentury modern. The fur- 
niture I carry usually doesn’t 
have to have a famous name, 
although some of it does— 
tables designed by Edward 
Wormley for Dunbar and 
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Paul McCobb chairs—but it 
has to have curves.” Montoy a 
found a sculpture “with a lot 
of character” at Artistic An- 
tiques and acquired it for a cli- 
ent’s console table. 

One of Hunsinger’s neigh- 
bors, Niki McCullough, who 
owns Collins & McCullough 
with Joe Collins, shops at es- 
tate sales and buys deacces- 


The designer heads to 
the shop when he is 

in the market for hard- 
to-find Murano pieces. 
RiGcut: He holds a mid- 
century Murano glass 
vase that co-owner 
Francine Peltz discov- 
ered at an estate sale. 


Far Ricut: Colorful 
midcentury Murano 
vases were produced 
using silver foil, left, 
and an overlay glass 
technique, right. 








sioned pieces from local mu- 


seums, as Hunsinger does. “I 
display many one-of-a-kind 
pieces,” McCullough says, in a 
lilting Scottish accent. “I found 
a 19th-century tole whale pre- 
viously used as a sign in a sea- 
food restaurant in Vermont.” 
Of particular interest to Mon- 
toya is the owners’ selection of 


Gs). 


continued on page 
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ABOVE: Standing near 
a pair of 1940s chairs, 
Montoya and manag- 
er Carlos Castellar sur- 
vey the shop’s wares. “I 
often buy chairs or so- 
fas here and have them 
reupholstered,” the 
designer remarks. 
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“T have a double life 
—as a designer 
and a store owner,” 
Aubery says. 


—— 
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continued from page 70 VYING GLOBAI 
Plexiglas furniture, which he Asove Lert: Montoya 


finds works especially well in and owner Armand 
warm climates. pee amid an 
2 en array of midcentu 
About a mile and a half from y = 


furniture. ABOVE: In 
addition to 20th-cen- 
tury design, Aubery 
carries such offbeat 
items as a terra-cotta 
church from Peru. 





oe 
Ave. 


A 


the boutiques on Biscayne 
Boulevard is another shopping 
complex, in North Miami. The 
oldest business, [TS Antiques, 
is owned by longtime Florida 
resident Francine Peltz, a deal- 
er since 1963, and her son, 
Barry. “The new theory is to 
display only three items at a 
time elegantly, but I prefer 
clutter,” she says. “When you 
come to ITS Antiques in the 
afternoon—I’m at estate sales 
in the morning—you have to 
search up and down and under 

continued on page 78 
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MIAMI SOURCES 

| Artistic Antiques, 8650 Biscayne Boulevard, 305-751-5222. Midcentury furniture, sculpture and paintings 

2 Collins & McCullough, 8650 Biscayne Boulevard, 305-758-2102. Midcentury furniture and accessories 

3 Michel Contessa Antiques, 8650 Biscayne Boulevard, 305-761-5243; www.michelcontessa.com. Mid-20th-century European furniture 
4 PABurke, 8650 Biscayne Boulevard, 305-610-8708. Karl Springer and T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings furniture 

5 Art & Antiques, 8650 Biscayne Boulevard, 305-756-9682. Mid-20th-century European furniture and accessories 

6 ITS Antiques, 1660 Northeast |23rd Street, 305-893-2009. Porcelain and Murano glass 

7 Living Global, Inc., 1662 Northeast |23rd Street, 305-981-2800; wwwlivingglobal.com. Midcentury furniture and Latin American sculpture 
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Special Advertising Section 


Time to Shine 


Keep time in modern style with watches that 
change to match every mood and desire. 


The exquisite new line of watches from Raymond Weil captures 
the essence of modern femininity. With gently rounded curves 
that enhance the diamond-studded steel case and dial, the 
watches are seductive and sophisticated. With a simple click, 


the contemporary steel bracelet can be changed to a delicate 
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satin strap. Shine offers the perfect transition from day to 


night, to celebrate every mood and occasion. 
Available at Bailey Banks & Biddle, Tourneau, Mayors, 


Nordstrom and select fine jewelers nationwide. 


anise 


For more information, call 877-222-9600 
or visit www.raymondweil-usa.com. 
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continued from page 72 

for a great find. I believe I have the larg- 
est collection of signed Murano glass in 
southeast Florida. Juan admired a Mura- 
no vase with silver foil whose surface re- 
sembles fireworks, with streaks from the 
cobalt sky. He buys my wooden sculp- 
tures and bronzes, too. Every time he’s 
in Miami, he comes in to say hello and 
greets me with, ‘I shouldn’t come in to 
say hello, because it’s too expensive,’ but 
he’s just kidding.” ' 

Next door is Living Global, a shop 
owned by Armand Aubery, a Frenchman 
who studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris and received a B.E.A. from Parsons 
in 1984. “I have a double life—as a de- ! 
signer and a store owner,” he says. “That 
works out well for me.” Aubery sells beau- 
tiful objects—a pair of Dansk candlesticks 
in the style of Brancusi from the 1950s, a 
36-inch-tall terra-cotta church sculpture 
from Peru—and midcentury pieces from- 
Widdicomb, Heywood- Wakefield, Baker 
and Knoll. “I also have a special fondness 
for lighting. I think it’s what makes good 
design great.” Montoya has bought a Lu- 
cite console table from Living Global and 
remarks, “It could be for me or for a client 
in Bal Harbour.” 

Montoya, who enjoys coming to Mi- 
ami in the summer, when it sizzles, con- 
siders himself “very eclectic” and says 
he loves to mix the old with the new. “A 





“Miami is young 
and hip, and designers 
are coming here for 
mid-20th-century 
furniture,” Castellar says. 





normal person will say, ‘I’m going to buy 

a sofa, two chairs, a coffee table, two 

lamps, and that’s the living room,’” he 

says. “Then she'll call it quits. The pieces 

will probably match. I like to mix Japa- 

nese with Chippendale and Chippendale - 
with Dutch. If you want to do a restora- 

tion, call a curator. A designer will give . 
you an element of surprise. Pll mix an in- 

credible old piece that costs $500,000 

with a new piece that costs $20. I’m to- 

tally in favor of the mixture. That’s been 

my theory throughout life.” 0 
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Food preservation takes a bold new form. introa 
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Evoking McKim, Mead & White, a Dream House in the Hamptons Sees the Light 


Architecture by Kenton van Boer/Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


New York realtor Tina 
Fredericks called 
upon local architect 
Kenton van Boer to 
combine Japanese, En- 
glish and Shingle Style 
sensibilities for her 
East Hampton house. 


INA FREDERICKS WAS 

not greedy. All she 

wanted on her two 
and a half acres fronting Geor- 
gica Pond was a tiny Japanese 
teahouse from which she could 
enjoy the ever-enticing view 
of the pond and the ocean 
beyond—flotillas of swans, 
squadrons of migrating geese, 


even the comforting rituals of 
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the tides. But an East Hamp- 
ton building inspector said no 
and abruptly stopped con- 
struction: She could not have 
an accessory building, or brew 
that first cup of chamomile, 
unless she had a big one— 
a real house, in other words. 
One of the Hamptons’ best- 
known real estate agents— 
continued on page 86 

















Lert: A bluestone path 
leads to the entrance, 
which is situated just 
below the guest quar- 
ters and the main liv- 
ing spaces. The land- 
scape architecture was 
done by David Seeler. 
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Van Cleef & Arpels 
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At last in Plasma HDTV, flawless 
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delivers the best picture quality 
and the smoothest film-like 
image. Conventional Plasma TVs 
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a perfect picture. The sleek new 
Hitachi CineForm™ 55” Plasma 
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Plasma home theater experience, 
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to night. A house without 


r | | “It responds to light from morning 
j | 

| 

_ light is dead. This house is alive.” 














looked like a Howard John- — Asove: A swing bench 
son’s”—she could only shake se Cap ie ed 
. : aos ericks calls her “o 
her head in disappointment. “Ij, greg 
; = adies’ vegetable gar- 
would like to say yes,” she re- den.” BrLow: The 
sponded, “but [Il have to say _ kitchen, “where every- 
” TD . x i ” 
no.” Four other architects and thing happens.” The 
: iy range is from Viking. 
several years followed—‘I had 
a house, and I wasn’t in any 
rush,” she says—before she 
found her lucky Number Six, 
continued on page 88 
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ABove: Fredericks, continued from page 82 

fee did ne mir “the Realtor to the Stars,” her 
esign, placed built-in 0) ote tm : 

Leating neatthe living ad says Fredericks had built 

room fireplace. The 20 houses for other people. 

low table wascustom- = But her own house did not 


made for a daughter’s 


; come quickly or easily. A one- 
wedding. ABC carpet. 1 : 2 


time art director for Glamour 
magazine—she gave Andy 
Warhol his first job, which 
was drawing women’s shoes— 
she had definite ideas about 
design. Simple was her key 
word. “There’s nobody’s work 
I like better than yours,” she 
wrote a Japanese architect. 
But something was lost in 
translation, and when she re- 
ceived his two alternative 
models a year later—“one was 
an A-frame covered in solar 
panels and the other one 
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The 36 flawless diamonds beautifully 
b mplement the polished steel bracelet. 
The curves cling sensuously to 
sour wrist. It is here that the Twenty-4° 


PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


Ref. 4910/10, comes to life, 
_}ncouraging you to be whoever you want 
lf to be in the next 24 hours. . 


Tel: (1) 212 218 1240. www.patek.com 










































































continued from page 86 
otherwise known as Kenton 
van Boer, right in her own 
Long Island backyard. 

For anyone living close to 
water, the view is everything, 
and Van Boer soon realized 
that if the main living areas 








were to have views of the 
pond, they would have to be 
at least 18 feet above ground. 
“But how do you get them 
that high without creating 
a monster house?” he asked 
himself. For an answer, he 
looked to the picturesque tow- 








Lert: “I wake up to 
birds fueling from 

a feeder outside my 
bedroom,” says Fred- 
ericks. “And the clas- 


sic Saarinen chair is 
still the most comfort- 
able I’ve known.” 


Borrom: “From across 
the pond, you just see 
the top of the house; 
it’s almost invisible,” 
says Van Boer (below, 
with Fredericks on the 
porch). “It was Tina’s 
idea and her dream.” 


= 





ers that had once dotted the 
coast of Long Island, life- 
saving towers from which 
watchers could spot ships in 
danger. With such a tower, 
Fredericks could have a house 
on many levels, providing sep- 
arate spaces and privacy for 








her two daughters, their hus- 
bands and her four active 
grandchildren. A tower also 
allowed Fredericks to have 
something her own mother 
had recommended—an eleva- 
tor. Build for your old age, ad- 
continued on page 92 
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continued from page 88 

vised her mother, who suffered from 
rheumatoid arthritis; if you can’t have 
a house on one floor, make sure you 
have an elevator. 

A second answer to the monster prob- 
lem also came from the 19th century. 
“What if we cut out the center?” asked 
Van Boer, taking his cue from a building 


that has just such a cutout center— 


McKim, Mead & White’s Narragansett 
Casino in Rhode Island, a building prom- 
inently featured in any textbook of Amer- 
ican architecture. A basket arch like the 
casino’s would not only break up what 
would have been an overwhelming mass, 
but it would also make the house an invit- 
ing gateway to Georgica Pond. With his 
polite homage to the past, Van Boer had 
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tamed the monster, turning it into a 
graceful, purring pussycat. Fredericks’s 
long wait was over. “Great!” she said 
when she saw the model. “I want it!” 

Most new houses, particularly in high- 
octane areas like the Hamptons, demand 
attention. Fredericks wanted the oppo- 
site, a house so much a part of the land 
around it that it would be invisible. That 
is what she came close to getting—“an 
un-Hampton house,” as Van Boer calls it. 
“It’s hard to grasp all the pieces of this 
house,” he says. “It sits in the landscape in 
such a way that it’s really a part of it. And 
it responds to light from morning to 
night. A house without light is dead. This’ 
house is alive.” 

It also responds to Fredericks, and 
every inch reflects her needs and person- 
ality. She was afraid the elevator would be 
claustrophobic, so Van Boer put a sky- 
light in its ceiling. She wanted to watch 
the geese fly overhead on their semiannu- 
al migrations, so he put another skylight 


Most new houses, 
particularly in 
high-octane areas like the 
Hamptons, demand 
attention. Tina Fredericks 
wanted the opposite. 





in the living room. She wanted to see who 
was approaching the front door even 
| when she was in her bathroom, so Van 
| Boer installed a porthole—a real ship’s 
porthole—in her shower. 

Never far from her mind was her child- 
hood home on Klopstockstrasse in the 
| Berlin suburb of Zehlendorf, where her 
family lived until Hitler came to power in 
1933. That fondly remembered house 
had innumerable nooks and crannies, and 
so does its descendant on the other side of 
the Atlantic. “The memory of that house: 
| may be why I have so many alcoves in this 
one,” she says. Her “final folly,” Fredericks. 
calls her house—but she may have spo- 
ken too soon. Hidden under some brush, 
still waiting for the builder’s hand, are the 
boards and planks of that unfinished tea- 
house—her final, final folly. 0 
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Modernism in Context 


Planned for the Hills of Malibu, an Unrealized Design Takes On Its Site 


Architecture by Kanner Architects 


Text by Therese Bissell 


TEPHEN KANNER LEARNED 

while still a teenager one 

of the most useful lessons 
in the practice of architec- 
ture: the difference between 
an emotional connection to 
design and an emotional at- 
tachment to a specific instance 
of design. His father, the late 
architect Charles G. Kanner, 
had been commissioned in the 
1970s to create a major North- 
ern California retail facility. 
“Tt wasn’t a romantic building 
type like a museum, but re- 
gional shopping centers at the 
time represented very desirable 


work,” he says. When the bone 
of a marsh mouse discovered 
on-site caused the project to be 
abandoned for environmental- 
impact reasons, college fresh- 
man Stephen, after attending 
the final hearing on the mat- 
ter, shared a memorable flight 
home with his father. “He was 
obviously pained,” Kanner re- 
calls. “Yet his attitude was, you 
have to let it go, move on. It’s 
always about the bigger pic- 
ture: You take the principles 
from one project and apply 
them to future situations.” 


continued on page 98 
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ABOVE: A study mod- 
el of an angular con- 
temporary residence 
that was to be inte- 
grated into the hills of 
Malibu, California, by 
Stephen Kanner, of 
Kanner Architects. 


BeLow: The recycled- 
copper-clad structure 
would have a recessed 
middle portion to cre- 
ate an expansive bal- 
cony and an open plan 
to ensure an ocean 
view from every room. 
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A BREATH OF FRESH AERODYNAMICS the new Cadillac DTS. 


Crisp, dramatic lines cut through the air like polished steel, reducing wind 
noise from outside. Feel free to inhale. The new Cadillac DTS, starting at $41,990* 





BREAK (t=) THROUGH 


A year of OnStar safety, on every Cadillac‘* Details at cadillac.com. 


*MSRP. As shown $50,490 MSRP. DTS with Performance Package. Tax, title, license, dealer fees and other optional equipment extra. 
*“*Standard one-year OnStar service varies by model. Call 1 888 4ONSTAR (1 888 466 7827) or visit onstar.com for system limitations and details. 
©2005 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Break Through® Cadillac” Cadillac Badge” DTS” OnStar” 
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Ricut: A retaining wall 
of indigenous shale was 
to anchor the 7,000- 
square-foot house to 
the site. Long teak 
louvers were intended 
to reduce the glare 
from the Pacific. 


continued from page 94 

Now president of the Santa 
Monica firm founded by his 
grandfather, Kanner (who also 
serves as president of the na- 
scent A + D Architecture and 
Design Museum in Los Ange- 
les) is taking the familial long 
view on a recent unrealized 
house. The client is the devel- 
oper of a high-profile private 
housing project in Sagapo- 
nack, New York: 34 residences 
by 34 architects, including 
Kanner, Richard Meier, Zaha 
Hadid and Michael Graves 
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(see Architectural Digest, No- 
vember 2002). In the midst 
of that enterprise, he hired 
Kanner Architects to design 
a house for the Malibu hills. 
“Tt was nice to be asked to do 
a West Coast version of what 
we'd done for him in New 
York,” says Kanner. “But he’s 
building all over the world, and 


Axsove: The plan illus- | 
trates the horizontal 
quality of the two up- 
per-level wings. LEFT: 
An ipe-wood stair was 
designed to cantilever 
from the wall and lead 
to the deck and pool. 





Sagaponack is all-consum- 
ing. He realized he couldn’t 
give this house the focus it 
needed in order to go into 
construction.” 

The Malibu structure, as 
conceptualized by Kanner and 
developed by David Ellen of 
his office, was to make a de- 
fining horizontal cut high up 
in the rugged hillside. Strad- 
dling a ravine that runs into a 
canyon, it would have a south- 
ern orientation to the Pacif- 
ic while incorporating unob- 
structed vistas of the Santa 
Monica Mountains from vir- 
tually every room. The cen- 
tral idea, according to Ellien, 
was that instead of vertically 
stepping the formidable ter- 
rain, the thin-profile, linear 
house would “fit stealthily in- 
to its setting—something like . 
a snake stretched alongside a 
crusty boulder.” 

Integrated but not diffi- | 
dent, the house is a series of 
overlapping volumes orga- 
nized under a flat, Z-shaped 
roof plane. The spatial vol- 

continued on page 100 

















pavest in our future, we must nurture our children’s fantasies, and inspire their creativity. This requires access to the arts that too 
hildren have. Join Johnny Depp, the Entertainment Industry Foundation, and Montblanc in helping children develop their most valuable 





: imagination. With your purchase of a Montblanc watch or writing instrument, a donation will be made to EIF's National Arts Education 
tive. For more information, please call 800.995.4810 or visit www.montblanc.com/eif. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
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SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN. 


Visit curacao.com 
or call 1- 800-328-7222 
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PARISH CONSERVATORIES 





Beautiful English handcrafted conservatories available through architects, 
designers or our local design offices. 


Please call 1.800.761. 9183 www.parishconservatories.com 
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continued from page 98 

umes are visually tied together by a cop- 
per surround that achieves its bold- 
est moment as the sculptured wall of 
the west elevation. That wall starts at the 
roof and continues as a folded surface 
that shifts back at midpoint to form a 
generous balcony, effectively wrapping 
the entire structure Mobius strip style. 
There are three main components of the 
7,000-square-foot open plan: two upper- 
level wings, private (master suite, two 
bedrooms, a library and a family room) 
and public (the formal living spaces); and 
a lower level (guest room, office, gym 
and game room) that extends to a deep 
deck and a pool. 

“Because the landscape is so powerful, 
we felt the house shouldn’t turn its back 
on it,” Kanner says. Indeed, the indige- 
nous character of the materials was essen- 
tial to the building’s minimal intervention 
in the setting. The rich shale deposits on 
the property would have been utilized for 
retaining walls and for the house’s mas- 
sive podium. The copper cladding was to 
be recycled and clear-coated to prevent it 
from acquiring a noncomplementary 
green patina. As the architect emphasizes, 
“We wanted the look to be modern, not 
rustic: a contextual modernism that none- 
theless makes a statement when you come 
upon it.” The use of various woods—ipe 
exterior stairs, teak louvers, mahogany 
frames for the large floor-to-ceiling glass 





The linear house would 
fit “stealthily—like a 
snake alongside a boulder.” 





expanses—advances the theme of materi- 


| als existing in concert with each other and 
| with the outlying nature. 


Since the completion of the design, 
Malibu’s building code has been revised. 


| Under the city’s new, lower height restric- 


tions, the house as conceived cannot be 


| built. “That’s the business of architecture,” 


Kanner explains. “We’re doing a number 
of projects with hillside conditions, and 
we've taken a lot of cues from this one. I 
would have loved to see this building on 
that site, but you get philosophical about 
these things—and no good unbuilt design 
ever remains purely archival.” J 
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intage pieces by Le 
Corbusier share the floor 





at Romantic Modern 
with finds from Africa, India and, 
China, vases from Murano (far 
left) and a range of decorative 
objects in exotic finishes, such as 
eggshell lacquer, shagreen, horn 
and python. ‘The diverse mix 
draws designers and architects _ 
like Campion A. Platt (left, 
studying a Peruvian vase) to the 
Westchester County boutique. 





Romantic Modern 

4 Yellow Monkey Village 
792 Route 35 

Cross River, NY 10518 
914-763-0800 


www.romanticmodern.com 











A Brno chair uphol- 
stered in cashmere 








Pieces from Sweden, France, England and Bel- 


gium abound at The French Connection Fine 
Antiques. Paul Lavoie enjoys the Calgary 
shop’s tailored style: “It has a European aes- 


thetic, which is always a pleasure to explore.’ 


The French Connection Fine Antiques 
1222 Ilth Ave. SW 
Calgary, Alberta T3C OM4, Canada; 403-283-4344 





continued on page 106 
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Miami Nice 


N iBa Home enlivens Mi- 
ami’s design district with 


a colorful selection of modern 
and vintage decorative pieces, 
lighting and exclusive home col- 
lections from designers, includ- 
ing Benjamin Noriega-Ortiz. 
Hand-blown Murano glass and 
other specialty items showcased 
in the gallery-like setting appeal 
to S. Marc Thee. 


NiBa Home, 39 NE 39th St. 
Miami, FL 33137; 305-573-1939 


www.nibahome.com 
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Oriental Heirlooms in New York 


KoKo carries a well-edited cache of Chinese sculpture (including a 
|7th-century Guanyin in “royal ease” posture, left). Marjorie 
Shushan (above, with Wing-Kuen Ko, who owns the shop with his 
wife) says, ““Ko and Marilyn offer exquisite antiques, accessories and 
contemporary furniture. They're extraordinary talents.” 


KoKo, 42 E. 66th St., New York, NY 10021; 212-439-6390 
www.kokochineseart.com 

























A polished-chrome 
Art Déco table lamp 
is one of a pair. 
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7925). 


avail- 


able at Zimmer + 
Rhode (212-7 


in four colors. Part of 
a fall collection called 
Golden Twenties, 
and- 
58 


Metropolitan is a wo- 
ven design that comes 
the polyester- 

cotton blend is 


nd 


a veteran fabricator of architectural ele- 


, works with designers to develop and produce 





furniture lines. Hand-formed, -fitted and -finished, the El- 


liptical coffee table (above), conceived by Thomas 
Pheasant, is made of architectural bronze and glass. 


Raredon Resources, Inc., 30 N. Maple St. 
Northampton, MA 01062; 413-586-0941 
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walked into a setting of pe- 
riod English furniture and 
the smell of fresh furniture 
polish; I was never the same,” 
says Rick Bevilacqua, who left a 
career as a management consul- 
tant to open Essex Antiquari- 
ans. His “one-stop antiques 
source” of furniture, paintings, 


Oriental rugs and other decora- 





tive objects (such as a tole cache- 

pot, right, and a wicker birdcage, 
above) attracts designers, among 
them John Cottrell (above 


right, with Bevilacqua, left). 


Essex Antiquarians 
165 Main St. 
Essex, MA 01929 
978-768-4544 
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“It’s a throwback 
to the old days 
of traditional 
antiques shops.” 





For 20 years Virginia Di Sciascio has 
collected fabrics from the |6th century 
to the 1920s. Metallic tapes, trims and 
tassels also figure prominently in her as- 
semblage, which has become a great re- 
source for Mica Ertegun. Di Sciascio 
makes the antique textiles more accessi- 
ble by transferring vintage embroidery 
and fabric fragments to handcrafted pil- 


lows (left), frames and lined boxes. 





Virginia Di Sciascio Antique Textiles 
19 E. lst St., New York, NY 1002! 
212-794-8807 
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decade after its inception, 

Kenneth Wampler’s 

Alpha Workshops con- 
tinues to provide training, a flex- 
ible work environment and a 
creative outlet for people living 
with HIV or AIDS. The non- 
profit program is a success for 
the participants and the design 





The Alpha Project Gives Back 


community. Decorative paint- 
ing, hand-printed wallpaper, 
faux finishes and murals are ar- 
eas of expertise. Samuel Botero 
(above), a regular client, re- 
marks, “This is such a good 
thing—excellent work that helps 
a good cause at the same time. 
What could be better?” 





The Alpha Workshops, Inc., 245 W. 29th St. 
New York, NY 10001; 212-594-7320; www.alphaworkshops.org 
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A hand-painted faux- 
design in the Painted rattan table made for 
Samuel Botero 
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Picking Flowers is a 
whimsical wallpaper 
from Thibaut (800- 
223-0704). The print 
of zinnias, poppies, 
daisies and tiger lilies, 
from the Sweet Life 
collection, is also F 
available as a fabric. 





Thib aut | 
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Welcome to the most powerful two-person financial firm in the world. You and us. 
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Imagine a global financial firm with the heart and soul of a two-person 
organization. A world-leading wealth management company that sits 





down with you to understand your needs and goals. An award-winning 
global investment bank and premier global asset management business 





dedicated to giving you the most personal attention at every level. At | 
UBS, we work to make all this a reality, every day. Using all our resources | 
as one of the world’s largest financial institutions to create opportunities 
for you. But always taking the time to understand your needs, so you can 
exploit those opportunities with confidence. Global financial resources, 
intimate financial understanding. You and us. Think of it as the most 
powerful two-person financial firm in the world. www.ubs.com 








Wealth Global Asset | Investment 
Management | Management Bank 





“¥ ©UBS 2005. All rights reserved. 























Discoveries by Designers 


Summerland Set in Stone 


ocated in a former nursery, Tim Corrigan. “These are un- 

Méditerranée Antiques, usual.” Garden statuary, antique 
near Santa Barbara, California, ‘Turkish terra-cotta jars (bot- 
carries hand-carved reproduc- tom), reproductions of antique 
tions of antique stone fountains rustic French and Italian furniture 


(below right). “Often you see the — anda line of hand-cast iron hard- 


same fountain everywhere,” says — ware round out the inventory. 


Mediterranée Antiques 
2360 Lillie Ave., Summerland, CA 93067; 805-695-0910 














| j 
Retro Redux ame 
in Chicago 
The Furniture Shop reupholsters, refinishes and refurbish- 
es 20th-century furniture. “They also have a fabulous collec- 
tion of original 1950s pieces for purchase,” Linda Searl 
(top, with co-owner Mark Roe) says of the Chicago work- 
shop. Reworked classics include the 1946 DCW by Charles 
and Ray Eames (above left) and Mies van der Rohe’s 1926 
MR side chair (above right). To the trade. 


The Furniture Shop, Inc.,4259 S. Western Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60609; 773-376-2525 
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| learned a long time ago that it takes a 
‘thick skin to make world-class wines. 
As far back as | Can remember, my 
parents and grandparents taught me 
the importance of tenacity, honesty 

and commitment. These are the same 
values | have passed along to my 
children. This pioneering heritage 
inspired me to be inventive and to 


challenge conventional thinking. As 


- 








ce 


KENDALL- JACKSON 


a result, my family was among the 
first to explore and develop many of 
California's world-class wine growing 
regions. My family’s tenacious spirit 
has driven us to seek out high-risk 
locations that bring high rewards in 
grape excellence as well as a few 
occasional disasters when Mother 
Nature loses her patience with us. Most 


of Our vineyards are located in high 


Kj.com/truth 


idall-Jack n Wine Estate 














elevations along the coolest regions 
of the California coast. We have 


learned that these regions yield smaller 





grapes with more intense flavors due 


to their thicker skins. Because the 





fact is, most of the flavor of the grape 
comes from its skin. Many of you | 
enjoy the taste of my wines, but you’re 
not sure why. My goal is to help you 


understand with A Taste of the Truth. 


am 
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Formal Meets Folly 


The Traditional and the Whimsical Merge in a Palm Beach House on the Water 


Landscape Architecture by Mario Nievera, ASLA/Text by Jamaica Kincaid/Photography by Steven Brooke 








Landscape architect HE WORDS DESIGN AND 
Mario Nievera created 
a garden for Theodore 
and Ruth Baum’s resi- 
dence in Palm Beach. t gether in the garden; for in 


Asove: Palmsdotthe the end a garden is made, not 


entrance court. RIGHT: Toe } . eee . 
She designed or built; a garden is 
Bougainvillea and Cle- c c 


rodendron Bleeding always made. But then some- 
Heart’ shade aloggia. —_ thing that is made has a mak- 
er and that word, maker, is 
fraught with contradictions: 
The lowliest among us make 
things for us (the bed, the food 
we eat), the highest among us 
(a divine being) makes us. No 
wonder, then, that when a gar- 
den, in all its glory, is brought 
into being, its creator (another 
fraught word) dallies with the 
words designer and architect. 
These words, design (designer) 
and architecture (architect), raise 
the individual involved in the 
garden above the servant and 
at the same time protect him 
or her from being omniscient. 
I was thinking all this while 
looking at a garden on the 
continued on page 116 


architecture are not 
comfortably anchored 
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continued from page 114 
eastern coast of Florida, de- 
signed (as he would prefer) 
and made (as I see 1t) by Mario 
Nievera for Theodore and 
Ruth Baum. On a day that any 
of us would deem ideal (there 
was not a cloud in the sky, and 
its blueness had a benign SOV- 
ereignty), he showed it to me. 
It is a spectacular garden, 
situated on the edge of an 


ABOVE: “I made a se- 
cret garden out of a 
forgotten side yard,” 
says Nievera. ABOVI 
RiGcHT: Bougainvillea 
spills onto the lawn. 
The low bushes are 
boxwood and holly. 


RiGcut: A tennis court 
was removed to make 
way for the lawn and 

a Neoclassical-style 
pool and garden folly. 
The Coade stone urns 
are from Sotheby’s. 
Giati chaise longues. 
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isthmus, that looks out to- 
ward a lagoon overgrown with 
mangrove, seaside grape and 
palm trees. It begins with 
some sey erity —a low, severe- 
ly clipped hedge of box. And 
this traditional arrangement 
never fails to please, which is 
why it is so often imitated, 
but in this garden, the box 
hedge is used as a basic ingre- 
dient. For in front of it is an 





equally severely clipped hedge 
of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis ‘White 
Wing’, whose pure white pet- 
als and red-eye center are 
dazzling against the clipped 
green box. A sweet-smelling 
jasmine vine has been made 
to form a set of squares, mak- 
ing 18 “windows,” against a 
wall. At the feet of columns 
of climbing Clerodendron are 
fat-stemmed and blooming 





fists of Begonia odorata ‘Alba’. 
Walking into the heart of 
the garden itself (where a 
swimming pool, its sides and 
bottom dark-plastered, looks 
more like a reflecting pool), 
having passed four stout Ca/o- 
phyllum, that wonderful tropi- 
cal evergreen, used as accents, 
is to find Dombeya ‘Seminole 
Pink’, with its hydrangea-like 
continued on page 121 
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continued from page 116 

flowers, dispersed here and 
there, sparingly and so, there- 
fore, unforgettable. The long 
canes of some bougainvillea 
have been trained to rush up 
and cover columns that are 
the support of a pergola; the 
pergola itself serves as a line of 
demarcation, for beyond it is a 
more formal arrangement, and 
beyond this formal arrange- 


ment is the view of the lagoon. 

Here the contrast between 
the garden, as we make it, and 
garden, as natural circum- 
stances will it, is dazzling and 
really worthy to contemplate: 
In the borders are the tender 
shrub ruellia and the hybrid 
tea, Rosa ‘Cary Grant’, grown 
in clay pots that have been 
suppressed in the ground. The 
sweet-smelling and _ white- 





flowering gardenias prosper 
near a parterre made of hardy 
boxwood. In the near distance 
is the lagoon, shallow water 
hugging sand barriers, on 
which are growing all the 
things that love such an envi- 
ronment, and doing so with 
abandon. A natural force has 
made the lagoon. A beautiful 
garden in Palm Beach, Florida, 
was made by Mario Nievera. 1 








ABOVE Lert: Leafy 
plantings fill the west 
side of the grounds. 
ABove: The rose par- 
terre stars ‘Cary Grant’ 
hybrid teas. BELow: 
“Royal palms make a 
lakeside colonnade and 
echo the house’s col- 
umns,” says Nievera. 


































































































Scott Snyder 


How a Precocious Interest in Design Becomes an Abiding Passion 


Text by Nicholas von Hoffman/Photography by Kim Sargent 





“My work is very di- 
verse; it has no signa- 
ture stamp,” says Scott 
Snyder (above). “I draw 
out of my clients what 
they need, and then I 
weave what they have 
with what we'll buy.” 


COTT SNYDER IS AS CLOSE 
as an individual can come 
to being an unalloyed 

self-made, self-taught, self- 

reliant person. In the top ranks 
of interior design, with offices 
in Palm Beach and New York 

City, he got there by making 

use of the scant opportuni- 

ties available in Trexlertown, 

Pennsylvania, where he grew 

up in a valley of abandoned 

anthracite coal mines. 

The yen to control the aes- 
thetics of his environment 
manifested itself early. “My 
interest in the decorative arts 
began when I was 12,” he says. 
“It’s the old story: You look at 
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your family home, and you re- 
alize that a room really should 
be repainted or that the cush- 
ions are out of order. It’s that 
obsessive-compulsive behay- 
ior that started my interest, 
not only in interiors but also 
in gardening.” 

Snyder’s preparation for his 
career began in earnest when 
he was still in junior high, 
when a New York City couple 
came to town to open “a beau- 
tiful shop that sold decorative 
accessories and plants and ob- 
jets d’art for the home.” Un- 
der the spell of the delightful 
things he saw on the other 
side of the plate-glass win- 
dows, he adds, “I very aggres- 
sively went in and asked for a 


job.” He was just 13. Soon he 
was opening boxes and pricing 
objects. “Then I decided that ] 
was going to display them.” 
Thus it was that Snyder’s 
route to interior design would 
be via learning the retail home 
furnishings business. 

By the time he was 15 or 
16, Snyder was going to New 
York with the proprietors on 

continued on page 126 


BrELow: For a longtime 
client’s New York City 
apartment, the design- 
er combined Art Dé- 

co pieces with modern 
artworks in the living 

room (see Architectur- 
al Digest, March 2004). 
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Ricut: In Palm Beach, 
Snyder highlighted 
the Venetian-style ele- 
ments of a town house 
in a 1927 building by 
architect Marion Sims 
Wyeth with formal yet 
comfortable pieces. 


Far RiGut: Set in an- 
other Wyeth structure, 
Snyder's own residence 
in Palm Beach features 
a dining room that he 
calls a “folly,” with circa 
1770 engravings (AD, 
September 2004). 


continued from page 124 
buying trips. He did the pick- 
ing and choosing so well that 
the company grew into three 
stores. “Eventually,” he says, “I 
oversaw and managed and 
bought for all three.” 

The objects in the shops 
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caused cases of sticker shock, 
but Snyder had a cure for that. 
“I'd volunteer to take every- 
thing to them.” Off Snyder 
and the merchandise would go 
to the customer’s home, where 
he would explain, “This vase 
goes here, this collection will 





go there, and you need a pair of 
trees flanking the bay window.” 

Snyder had perfected his 
M.O. so well that at 20 he de- 
cided to go into business for 
himself. “In 1980 I opened my 
own shop, called Habitat. The 
first week, I watched people 








come into my environment _ 
and treat it too much as a mu- 
seum. If they took any interest 
in anything, I'd say, ‘Oh, you 
love those pillows and that 
lamp? Where do you live? 
Let me bring them to you.’” 
The customers who respond- 
ed got further advice when 
Snyder arrived: “The table’s 
not really right for the lamp. 
Let’s look for another table.” 
Or, “The soft furnishings 
could use a reupholstering.” 
As he puts it, “I became a de- 
signer, a decorator.” 

Snyder’s store was a good 
idea born in an evil hour. Le- 
high Valley’s two largest em- 
ployers were going through 
hard times. Mack Truck was 
on its way to being sold, and 
once-mighty Bethlehem Steel, 
formerly abrim with overcom- 
pensated managerial person- 
nel, was on its way to destitu- 

continued on page 128 


Lert: Snyder trans- 
formed a client’s con- 
temporary Palm Beach 
apartment with tradi- 
tional details and ma- 
hogany furniture, as in 
the master sitting room 
(AD, November 2001). 


Starbucks™ Coffee Liqueur, 20% Alc./Vol. ©2005 Fielding & Jones, Ltd., Cincinnati, OH 
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tion and bankruptcy. Snyder’s customer 
base was being eradicated even as he was 
opening his new venture. 

In the midst of what the designer re- 
members as a “very depressed period,” a 
client told him, “You need a break. My fa- 
ther has an empty house in Palm Beach 
that’s never used. You should go there.” 

From his first glimpse of Palm Beach, 


the city was “heaven” for Snyder. So he 
closed his business and moved to Florida. 

Alone in Palm Beach, without connec- 
tions but always resourceful, he pondered 
his next step. “I needed to go into the 
retail business, which I knew. I didn’t 
yet consider myself a designer. I wasn’t 
one.” He might have tried to catch on 
as an apprentice in a design firm, but 





With a d World Stoneworks fireplace mantel, you don’t have to 
| between beauty and practicality. Our designs are originals 
Our qualit impeccable. And our service is extraordinary. After 
) d crafting the finest cast stone mantels for ovei 
le. And since it’s all we do — we do it better than anyone 

Lf mize from Our line or create one just for you. 


it did not appeal. Instead he made an- 
other bold move. 

There was a high-end accessories shop 
on Worth Avenue that he felt needed a 
management upgrade. He dispatched a 
letter to the store containing a critique of 
what could stand improvement, along | 
with a batch of snaps from his old store to 
show what he was capable of. “I went in 
for an interview and was hired. I took | 
over their retail division, remerchandised 
the store and went to New York to do | 
their buying. Sales increased 25 percent 


in my division immediately.” 

Snyder was on his way. His first client 
came to him while he was employed at 
the store and asked him to do her house 
in Beaver Creek, Colorado. “I said, ‘You 


:” 





mean everything?’ And she said, “Yes. 

Soon his interior design business, to | 
use Snyder’s word, “dominoed.” Clients 
were coming in, and his retail back- 
ground, with its emphasis on service, 
must have helped. “We make it work for 
gracious living,” he explains. “I under- 
stand how people at a certain level enter- 
tain and how they live, but it trickles 
down to a 1,500-square-foot apartment.” 

As his client base expanded, the design- 
er began to think that his life was “a bit 
limited. I needed more of a foundation. 








“T understand how 
people at a certain level 
live, but it trickles 
down to a1,500-square- 
foot apartment.” 





That’s when I started traveling to Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome and to Venice, Flor- 
ence, Prague, St. Petersburg.” 

Snyder, who uses words like symmetry, 
balance and proportion in describing his 
work, says, “I have a very hard time with 
some of the interior décor of the 21st 
century. I can appreciate certain things, 
but I don’t understand a lot of it.” 

The designer often goes home to Le- 
high Valley, where the arc of his career 
began. His hope is that before it ends he 
will take on bigger things. “I would like 
to redo the White House. I would like to 





make a contribution.” 
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Paris’s New Order 


The Decorative Arts Flourish Around the Place de Furstenberg 


Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Vincent Knapp 


ITH HERCULEAN 

feats of engineer- 

ing, the Soviets ac- 
tually reversed the flow of 
mighty rivers. But you could 
reasonably argue that in Paris, 
the French similarly reversed 
the Seine with much less effort 
and considerably more style 
when they simply switched the 
Right Bank and the Left. 

In a move that marks a ma- 
jor shift in Parisian social 
geography, the great fabric 
houses that have long gath- 
ered around the Place des Vic- 
toires on the Right Bank in 
the first arrondissement have 
either migrated to the Left 
Bank or set up outposts there, 
mostly in and around the 
charming little Place de Fur- 
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ABOVE: The serene 
Place de Furstenberg 
has become the heart 
of a burgeoning fab- 
ric and home-decorat- 
ing district in historic 
Saint Germain, on 


Paris’s Left Bank. 


Far Lert: Exuberant 
floral patterns typify 
the French fabric 


house’s designs. LEFT: 


The display windows 
of the rue de Fursten- 
berg shop, which 
opened in 1975. 








stenberg. The transplants have 
challenged the stylistic pre- 
eminence of the Right Bank 
while consolidating Saint Ger- 
main, with its long-established 
antiques stores and newer fash- 
ion houses, as the epicenter of 
Parisian chic. 

Viewed from the sidewalk 
terraces of the smoky café 
Les Deux Magots, the pre- 
ferred backdrop for Gauloise- 
wielding, caffeine-soaked ex- 
istentialists, the quarter has 
turned into a coven of rarefied: 
boutiques. Inky Saint Ger- 
main, which had traditional- 
ly housed printers, publishing 
houses and bookstores, has be- 

continued on page 132 
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continued from page 130 

come more prestigious than 
the first arrondissement across 
the river, whose fabric stores 
are now immersed in a busy 
office district. 

The quarter takes its name 
from the medieval church 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
which stood in what were 
once open fields, and it has 
survived many incarnations. 
In the 17th century nobles 
started building their hétels 
particuliers nearby. The quar- 
ter accommodated Paris’s sa- 
vants, including Racine, and, 
subsequently, foreign literati: 
T. S. Eliot used to stay at the 
Lenox on the rue de |’ Univer- 
sité; Oscar Wilde famously 
expired in Hotel d’Alsace, on 
the rue des Beaux-Arts, not- 
ing, “I am dying beyond my 
means.” Fitzgerald and Hem- 
ingway wrote and drank here. 

But in the 1960s the lo- 
cal beat jazz clubs stopped 
drumming, and clochards— 
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beloved social fixtures who 
philosophized on street bench- 
es—began disappearing as the 
quarter started gentrifying. 
Beat jazz clubs along the rue 
de lAbbaye, opposite the 
church, stopped drumming 
as the abbey itself became 





Parent company Ceda 
has gathered the three 
distinct brands under 
one roof. Lerr: Fab- 
rics, bags and pillows 








more of a cultural center than 
a local parish. ‘Today Chris- 
tian Dior has suave vitrines 
under striped blue, red and 
white awnings at the cor- 
ner of the rue de l’Abbaye 
and the rue Bonaparte. Cartier 
has also taken up residence in 


in Metaphores’ con- 
temporary colors. 
BeLow: Chairs with 
Verel de Belval and 
Metaphores textiles. 











the quarter. When Louis Vuit- 
ton opened its luggage shop, 
Japanese tourists made their 
first regular pilgrimages to the 

Left Bank. 
Of course, Madeleine Cas- 
taing, legendary doyenne of 
continued on page 137 
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Lert: The famed Ital- 
ian fabric house offers 
Venetian glass acces- 
sories along with a se- 
lection of fabrics, in- 


cluding Donghia’s line 
of Onde matelassé, 

in an array of shades. 
Asove: The show- 
room’s festive fa¢ade. 
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THE CULINARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA’S 
WORLDS OF FLAVOR TRAVEL 
PROGRAMS. THESE UNIQUE TRAVEL 
OPPORTUNITIES ARE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
CULINARY PROFESSIONALS AND SERIOUS 
FOOD ENTHUSIASTS WITH FIRST-HAND 
OPPORTUNITIES TO EXPERIENCE 
THE CULTURES AND CUISINES THAT ARE 
INFLUENCING AMERICAN MENUS TODAY. EACH 
TRIP IS LED BY A NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION, VISIT 
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MISSISSIPPI DELTA May 31-juNE 4, 2006 


Visit the birthplace of the blues and taste pond-raised catfish, follow 
the Delta tamale trail, interact with well-known Mississippi chefs like Ann 
Cashion (Cashion’s Eat Place, Washington, D.C.), Martha Foose (Mockingbird 
Bakery, Greenwood, MS), and Wally Joe (KC's, Cleveland, MS). And get 


hands-on experience in cooking classes at the Viking Culinary Arts Center 


in Greenwood. 


| | LED BY JOHN T. EDGE, author of the James Beard Award-nominated Gracious 
Plenty, and other titles such as Apple Pie, Fried Chicken, and the recently 
published Hamburgers and Fries. 








MEXICO — marcu 3-9, 2006 


Experience the culinary and cultural riches of Central 






> Mexico, from Tlaxcala to the magnificent colonial city of 
Puebla (UNESCO World Heritage Site and birthplace of 
mole) to the high-energy art and culinary landscape of 













Mexico City, 





LED BY RICK BAYLESS, renowned chef and host of the 
PBS cooking show, Mexico: One Plate at a Time. His:books 
include Authentic Mexican, and Rick Bayless’ Mexican Kitchen, 
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Summit in New Orleans, offering a select few the chance to 


experience the world’s greatest wines and foods. 


Now the people who invented the professional home kitchen 


can help you experience the world of food and wine as never 





before. Visit thevikinglife.com. 
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FLAMANT 


RicuT: Known for its 
reinvention of tradi- 
tional styles, Flamant 
sells furniture and ac- 
cessories. FAR RIGHT: 
Whimsical arrange- 
ments on display at 
Flamant’s flower shop. 














Document fabrics and original creations now complement the antiques and clothes, 
making the quarter a complete home decoration and fashion ecosystem. 


continued from page 132 

Parisian decorating, used to 
preside over the scene from 
her store and apartment near- 
by. But the expanding cul- 
ture of shops has recently 
stretched to absorb the Place 
de Furstenberg, fusing the 
whole quarter into a wall-to- 
wall center of high-end deco- 
rative arts, from the boulevard 
Saint Germain to the Seine. 
Document fabrics and origi- 
nal creations now comple- 
ment the antiques and clothes, 
making the quarter a com- 
plete home decoration and 


fashion ecosystem. 


‘Premonitions of the trans- 
formation of the Place de 
Furstenberg, and the streets 
immediately around it, started 
more than a generation ago, 
when Rubelli, the great Italian 
fabric house, moved into a dis- 
tinguished, classically detailed 
limestone building on the 
rue de l’Abbaye, right next 
to the flying buttresses hold- 
ing up the flanks of the 
church. There, under the an- 
tique bust of a vigilant Ro- 
man figure, Rubelli continues 
to sell both new designs and 











classic damasks, many orig- 
inating in the silk trade of 
Venice. Document patterns 
are reissued under the Li- 
sio label—some of them, like 
San Marco, sumptuous with 
shimmering blossoms. Bises 
is the more contemporary 
line, offering plaids, taffetas 
and voiles in strong colors. 
Manuel Canovas had always 
occupied the Right Bank, but 
on May 1, 1975—as the his- 
torians at Canovas proudly 
remember—the trendsetting 
firm opened a to-the-trade 
showroom on the rue de |’Ab- 
baye, and some years later, 
it opened one for the pub- 
lic at its main address, on the 
rue de Furstenberg. Besides 
Canovas’s extravagant floral 
inventions, with blossoms up 





continued on page 138 


Lerr: The Kenzo 
home collection, dis- 
tributed exclusively 
by Leliévre, includes 
pillows, ottomans, 
draperies and bean- 
bags in Kenzo’s signa- 
ture vibrant colors. 


































































Asove: The venerable 
French company has 
four separate shops 
on the rue de Fursten- 





continued from page 137 

to a foot wide, and exotic 
scenes in bold sherbet col- 
ors—raspberry, pomegranate, 
grape—the showroom offers 
the contemporary designs of 
Larsen and the traditional En- 
glish fabrics and wallpapers of 
Colefax and Fowler. 

Fabric houses in Europe 
with archival textiles tend to 
be dynastic, and one of the 
newer dynasties, Pierre Frey, 
established a foothold on the 
rue de Furstenberg about 25 
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berg. BeLow: Pierre 
Frey’s furniture bou- E 
tique offers footstools ( 
in a range of finishes. 





eT 








years ago. Founded by Pierre 
Frey and now operated by his 
son Patrick, Frey has since ex- 
panded into three other show- 
rooms on the street—one for 
furniture, with fresh interpre- 
tations of traditional pieces 
like wing chairs, and anoth- 
er for accessories, such as 
lampshades and throw pil- 
lows. About 14 years ago Frey 
added Braquenié, a centuries- 
old store that specializes 
in historic documents, many 
with tendrils in tree-of-life 





Lert: Braquenié, the 
legendary tapestry and 
rug shop, was brought 
into Pierre Frey’s fold 
in 1991. BeLow: An 
elaborate wallcover- 
ing, Le Grand Corail, 
is in the showroom. 
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patterns twining over the en- 
tire surface. The spirited fab- 
rics at Frey and Canovas, both 
archival and new, appeal to the 
refined tastes of the same so- 
phisticated clientele. 

Purists who delight in these 
rarefied collections held their 
breath when Flamant, a home 
furnishings emporium, opened 
a large store in a former print- 
ing factory opposite Canovas. 
The showroom offers furni- 
ture ranging from the con- 
temporary to the transition- 


al and traditional, but those 
who felt a lapse of tone at the 
sight of horn chandeliers were 
soon lunching at the informal 
café inside, with its light fare 
of soups, salads and tartines. 
Flamant also opened a florist 

shop on the Place de Fursten- 
berg that offers the most ec- 

centric collection of flowers * 
in the quarter—hydrangeas, 
dahlias and pots of cabbage 
roses, depending on the season. 
The rue de Furstenberg, 
continued on page 140 
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of the Swiss Official Chronometer Testing 
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an aviation supplier by chance. 
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continued from page 138 

which runs through the square, 
is only two blocks long, with 
precious few addresses, and 
two other fabric houses re- 
cently moved into the last 
available spots. Verel de Bel- 
val, which specializes in silks 
from Lyon dating from the 
ancien régime, was bought 
by Hermes several years ago 
and joined the distinguished 
house with two other brands: 
Metaphores, aimed at con- 
temporary tastes, and Le Crin, 
specializing in horsehair fab- 


secret among urban connois- 
seurs of Paris. In Tropic of Can- 
cer, Henry Miller described 
the four flowering paulownia 
trees and the tiered ]19th-cen- 
tury streetlamp that preside 
over the little island at the 
center. But other than the 
Delacroix Museum, there had 
been no real reason to come. 
It was a pocket of Paris out- 
side time. Now the street has 
acquired the heartbeat of the 
larger quarter. Transformed, 
it has settled into a new iden-. 


The Place de Furstenberg has been an 
open secret among Paris connoisseurs. In 
Tropic of Cancer, Henry Miller described - 

the four flowering trees at the center. 


rics. They operate under the 
umbrella name of Ceda. Mean- 
while, Lelievre—three gen- 
erations old—moved to the 
street and sells not only its 
own archival silks and velours, 
some dating from the Renais- 
sance, but also the textured 
fabrics of Missoni and the col- 
orful textiles of Kenzo. 

The Place de Furstenberg 
has been a long-running open 


tity but remains intimate, 
evocative and charming—a 
hushed discovery just around a 
couple of bends. As the French 
guidebooks have always noted 
about great finds, the Place de 
Furstenberg is vaut le detour. 
More than ever, it’s worth go- 
ing the few extra cobblestones 
beyond Paris’s more beaten 
tracks into the city’s perennial 
inner sanctum. UC) 











iy sa Flamant 
Ha | TIC 8 rue de Furstenberg 
Showrooms — 33-+5681-12-40 
E www.flamant.com 
Manuel Canovas Leliévre 
7 rue de Furstenberg 4 rue de Furstenberg 
33-|-40-5|-95-30 335|-44-07-35-10 


www,.manuelcanovas.com 


Ceda (Verel de Belval, 
Metaphores, Le Crin) 
5 rue de Furstenberg 

3821-46-58-03-22 


Rubelli 

11-13 rue de l’'Abbaye 
33-|-43-54-27-77 
www.rubelli.com 


www.lelievre.tm.fr 


Pierre Frey shops 
|, 2,2 bis rue de Furstenberg 
335|-46-50—7 5.00 
www.Dpierrefrey.fr 


Braquenié 

3 rue de Furstenberg 
33-|-44-07-15-37 
www. pierrefrey.fir 
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With Ceramic Tiles of Italy you can create your own lasting masterpiece. 
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ty The Financial Times called us — 


“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 
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fhe company prides itself on being 


i@/\e to ‘act like a local store anywhere’ 
sing its internet site, digital pictures, 


even at-home sampling to show 
you what the options are.” 
i —Financial Times 
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“Winitz’s clients have 
long valued rugs not just 
as decorative items 
but as re 
and real inv ents.” 


— Wall Street Journal 


sbsite — www.claremontrug.com 
YA USA 94618 © 800-441-1332 « s: 
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-with a major purchasing guide 
-with expanded categories like Art Deco 
-with 
-with over 300 pieces — all on display in our gallery 


True Biedermeier 
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From our collection of 25 

Biedermeier/Empire 

Experts’ Checklist sofas/daybeds on display 
- in our gallery. 

Authenticity 

Restorations 

Main Style Criteria 

Other Factors 

Purchase Guarantee 
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Biedermeier daybed 
circa 1815/20, 


one of a pair. 


Certificate 
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. Biedermeier Russia (Balti 
cirea 1830. Matchi 
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One of 54 
Tables Biedermeier . sofa availab 
Sidetables tables before 
Center Tables 1830 on display 


: in our gallery. 
Conversion Tables 5 Y 


Games & Writing Tables 
Console Tables 

Chairs 

Sidechairs 

Armchairs 

Bergeres 

Stools & Benches 
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Sofas & Daybeds 
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Armoires & Vitrines 
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laveatdeWatia Bceen 1920's. 
Pair of bergeres, 


daybed. 


Secretaries 
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Chests & Servers 36 pairs of 
Biedermeier/ - 
Mirrors Empire/Art Deco 
bergeres/armchairs 
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The first automatic coffee and 
> espresso center with professional 
IMPRESSA } technology and one-touch 
pePaesse /- cappuccino system for home use! 
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One-Touch cappuccino 
system prepares perfect 
cappuccinos and lattes 
without moving the cup! 
A thermal container. (not 
shown) keeps chilled milk 
cold for up to eight hours. 





The IMPRESSA Z5 grinds, tamps, brews $3,200 at Williams Sonoma, 
the coffee with high pressure, and steams Sur La Table and other fine specialty 
and froths the milk. With eight pre-set retailers, catalogs and websites. 
beverage buttons all your favorite hot 
drinks are just one push away: 
cappuccino, latte, one or two cups of 
ristretto, espresso, large cups of crema 


coffee, even hot chocolate and tea. For a free DVD and more information 
Made of the finest materials, the Z5 is @bout our products and store locations 


the most elegant and quietest Automatic _Visit: www.capresso.com/ad 
Coffee Center on the market today. 
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HIDALGO 


Hidalgo designs some of the prettiest guards, stackable rings and ring jackets. 
The rings are in diamonds, 18K white, yellow and rose gold, platinum and 
Hidalgo’s signature enamel. With Hidalgo rings you can change your look 

according to your fashion or mood. Rings from $180. 
Now available at a jeweler near you, including: 


_ ALVIN MAGNON JEWELERS INC. » Tampa, FL * 813-872-9374 
BACHENDORF’S « Dallas, TX * 214-692-8400 
BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE and ZELL BROS. « In Select Stores 
B BILL BARNES © Victoria, TX * 361-572-8227 
| BLOOMINGDALE’S and MARSHALL FIELDS In Select Stores 
CADORO « The Venetian Hotel, Las Vegas, NV * 702-696-0080 
CARROLL'S JEWELERS * Coral Gables, FL * 305-446-1611 
C.D. PEACOCK * Oak Brook, IL * 630-571-5355 
DIAMONDS INTERNATIONAL » In Select Stores 
DIEHL’S JEWELERS « Bernardsville, NJ * 908-766-0509 
JANSC DESIGNER-GOLDSMITH * Woodland Hills, CA » 818-223-8900 
JE CALDWELL, CARLYLE & CO, PARK PROMENADE ¢ In Select Stores. 
: JEWELERS OF MAITLAND ¢ Maitland, FL * 407-628-0615 
McNELIS & SHERRY FINE JEWELERS » Haddonfield, NJ » 856-354-0083 
Bh } PAUL CARTER JEWELS * Houston, TX * 713-627-7495 
» SHREVE & CO « Palo Alto & San Francisco, CA * 650-327-2211 & 415-421-2600 
© \TQUCH OF GOLD Aruba» 0112975889587 » St. Maarten * 0115995424120 
hy VINCENT ANTHONY JEWELERS ° Tulsa, OK * 918-291-9700 
www. dutyfreedesignerjewelry.com 


\ or Call 305-379-0110, Fax 305-379-0021 or E-mail: hidalgocorp@aol.com 
Www.hidalgojewelry.com * © Hidalgo 2005 











Jura-Capresso offers a complete range 
of Swiss made Automatic Coffee 
Centers starting at under $1,000. 
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Test your Hollywood Homes IQ with our monthly contest, 
Who’s Home is this? 





one of 6 monthly Hollywood 
inspired prizes, like a 50" LG 
Plasma TV and DVDs. 








You could be entered to win 
| 
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And the Grand Prize— 
a fabulous trip to 
Hollywood! 





= LG LG Design and Life’s Good are 
Prize sponsored by: on trademarks of LG Electronics, Inc 
NG and used with permission 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. A PURCHASE WILL NOT INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. LEGAL RESIDENTS OF THE 
50 UNITED STATES (D.C.) 18 YEARS AND OLDER. Sweepstakes ends April 11, 2006. For Official Rules, prize descriptions and odds 
disclosure, visit www.architecturaldigest.com. Sponsor: Advance Magazine Group, 1440 Broadway, New York, NY 10018. 
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have shown that Scandia 
Down’s products are virtually 
dust free and 300% cleaner 
than U.S. government speci- 
fications—perfect for those 
sensitive to allergens. 


Classic European style meets 
American sensibility with 
Scandia Down’s collections 
of high-thread-count duvets, 
sheets, pillowcases and bed 
skirts—all available in 
coordinating patterns and 

a multitude of hues, from 
whites to brights. For the 
ultimate in luxury, Egyptian 
cotton jacquard and sateen 
bed linens, woven in Italy, 
ensure comfort and durability. 
Rich cashmere and merino 
wool blankets complete a 
beautiful bed ensemble, 


DOWN 


EUROPEAN LUXURY 
AND ot B= 


Warm, inviting European goose down comforters. Sumptuous 
pillows in all shapes and sizes. Fresh, crisp bed linens. Mat- 
tress pads and featherbeds that conform to your every curve. 
Scandia Down’s dedication to quality bedding is unmatched. 





It all begins with the finest natural materials: premium down 
from geese in northern Europe (only the soft clusters found 
under the breast are considered). In a highly selective manu- 
facturing process, the most reputable mills are commissioned 
to weave 100% cotton or cotton/silk blend fabrics for outer 
shells, which come standard with double needle seams for 
extra reinforcement. These carefully produced down products 
have achieved an international following. 


Scandia Down’s comforters, pillows and featherbeds are 
designed to be investments. All of the company’s collections 
are accompanied by a lifetime warranty and a certificate 

of authenticity, verifying the quality of the fill. The 12-step 
cleaning process and purity standards are unrivaled; tests 





Visit an exclusive Scandia 
Down retailer and start 
making your bedtime 
magic...every night. 


Arizona 
The Linen Tree, Scottsdale 
480-483-2044 


California 
Scandia Down, Beverly Hills 
310-274-6925 


Tuverson & Company, Palm Desert 
760-346-5577 


Colorado 


Scandia Down, Denver F 
303-355-3510 


Connecticut 
Lynnens, Greenwich 
203-629-3659 


Florida 


Casa Chameleon, Ft. Lauderdale 
954-763-2543 


Pioneer Linens, West Palm Beach 
561-655-8553 


Minnesota 
Scandia Down, Edina 
952-920-2214 


Missouri 
Scandia Down, Kansas City 
816-753-4144 


Sallie Home, St. Louis 
314-567-7883 


Montana 
Scandia Down, Billings 
406-656-5171 


N ew York 


Nancy Koltes at Home, New York City 
212-219-2271 \ 


Ohio 
Block Brothers at Home, Woodmere 
216-360-8600 





Oregon 
French Quarter Linens, Eugene 
541-343-8904 


French Quarter Linens, Portland 
503-282-8200 


French Quarter Linens, Tigard 
503-639-3800 


Pennsylvania 
Feathers, Pittsburgh 
412-621-4700 


Texas 
Provencal Home, Austin 
512-306-9449 


Longoria Collection, Houston 
713-621-4241 


Washington 
French Quarter Linens, Seattle 
206-223-9700 


Wisconsin 
Percy’s Fine Linens, Mequon 
262-241-9343 


Wyoming 
Scandia Down, Jackson Hole 
307-733-1038 





Megan Rupp, 
Biomedical marketing 
executive and mother of two 





. Make bedtime Aragce... 
aw leave the world behind. 


SCANDIA DOWN 


Exquisite European Down and Linens. 





www.scandiadown.com 
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Mateya Safari Lodge 
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it BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Little Dix Bay 


|| A Thoughtful Update of Laurance S. Rockefeller’s Legacy 
i in the Caribbean Preserves Its Quiet Luster 


| J OT SO LONG AGO LIT- 


tle Dix Bay in the 
| British Virgin  Is- 
lands, one of the class acts of 
Caribbean destination resorts, 
lay marooned in its own mirac- 
ulous beauty, bogged down, as 
it were, by its own well-con- 
sidered simplicity—other wa- 
tering places in the Caribbean 
catering to the experienced af- 
fluent traveler were giving it a 
| run for its money. “No doubt 
about it, we were losing our 
competitive edge,” says Mi- 
chael Paneri, vice president of 
design and construction for 
| Rosewood Hotels & Resorts, 
the ne plus ultra operator of 


luxury properties the world 
over. But when 
identifies a problem, they fix it 
and then some: These days a 
refitted, revived and revital- 
ized Little Dix once again sur- 
passes anything in—and out 
| of—sight. 

In the late 1950s Laurance 
S. Rockefeller “discovered” 
Virgin Gorda—notably, the 
golden scimitar of beach, a 


Rosewood 








Developed by Lau- 
rance S. Rockefeller 
in the 1950s, Little Dix 
Bay, a resort and spa 

| in the British Virgin 
Islands, was updated 
and expanded. RIGHT: 
The reception area. 





Architecture by Roger Downing & Partner and MCM Architects 


whole half-mile long, that de- 
fines its Little Dix Bay—and 
began acquiring the rights to 
500 of the island’s pristine 
acres. Both an environmental 
and a business visionary who 
saw the leisure revolution as 
the 
horizon, he was determined to 


well as ecotourism on 





Interior Design by Wilson & Associates 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Bruce Buck 
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develop a luxury resort that 
would, for a wonder, be in har- 
mony with unflawed flora and 
fauna. He went on to create a 
kind of village that amounts 
now to some 40-odd organic- 
looking structures handcraft- 
ed of stucco, local stone, red 
cedar and purpleheart. 











An open-air structure 
with four pagoda-style 
roofs—inspired by a 
trip Rockefeller took to 
the South Pacific—is 
the hub of the resort, 
which stretches across 


a half-mile of beach. 
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BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


RicutT: Indigenous 
materials, such as the 
locally mined stone in 
the main restaurant, 
were used throughout 
the resort. BELow: A 
pair of new two-story 


guest buildings. 


The buildings curve along 
the crescent of the beach in 
small clusters, tucked away 
among coconut palms and sea 
grape trees and altogether 
camouflaged by the lush vege- 
tation. Only the resort’s cen- 
tral complex, with its pyra- 
mid-shaped shingled roofs, 
rises out of the tropical won- 
derland (Rockefeller called it 
his “wilderness beach”) to an- 
nounce itself. 

“T have a picture in my 
home of Mr. Rockefeller back 
in 1963 with the plans for Lit- 
tle Dix sitting in his hand,” re- 
calls Grace Waters, a lifelong 
islander who’s been with the 
resort from day one and who 


now serves as its director of 


reservations and guest ser- 
vices. “Three hundred people 
work here, but I’m the longest 
reigning, the queen of Little 
Dix Bay,” she laughs, going on 


to describe a visit from the 
queen, the only and the one— 
Elizabeth II. “She was doing 
a tour of the BVI—this was 
February of ’66. She walked 
around the resort a little and 
then she went up to her 
room—lI don’t want to men- 
tion the number because then 
it might become a big thing, 
with everybody wanting to stay 
in ‘the Queen’s room.’ And 
then she had tea.” Earl Grey? 
“I’m sure.” (For the record, 
Her Majesty graced suite 110.) 

Rockefeller sold Little Dix 
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in the mid-1980s, after which 
it changed hands quite a few 
times. Rosewood took over in 
1992 and immediately began 
the first phase of extensive re- 
furbishment. One of the earli- 
est things it did was introduce 
in-room phones and air-con- 
ditioning (there are still, by 
design, no televisions). “Mr. 
Rockefeller enjoyed coming 
down to the little booths we 
used to have—they were near 
the dining pavilion—and mak- 
ing his calls; he thought that 

continued on page 154 








BeLow: The Dallas- 
based firm Wilson & 
Associates designed 
the interiors, incorpo- 
rating handcrafted 
teak furniture and 
canvas for the uphol- 
stery and draperies. 
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Connecting People 


Do you believe in love at first touch? 








Performance has never been this polished. 
With state-of-the-art technology set inside.a sleek stainless 
steel body, the Nokia 8801 phone is a mobile masterpiece. 







To find-an exclusive retailer near you, visit nokiausa.com/8801 





©2005 Nokia. All rights reserved. Nokia, Nokia Connecting Pe 
Nokia 8801 are trademarks or registered trademarks of Nokia Cor} 
























ABOVE: Giant sea- 
shells accessorize the 
spacious living room 
of a hotel villa—one of 
two deluxe private 
beachfront structures 
available to guests. 








continued from page 152 

was one of the things that 
made the place so special,” Wa- 
ters says. “But he certainly took 
to the air-conditioning when /t 
came in—he wondered, I re- 
member, how we could have 
survived all those years without 
it. | sometimes wonder my- 
self,” she remarks. (The habit 
of ownership evidently died 
hard. On what would turn out 
to be the last of his annual vis- 
its to Little Dix, in January of 
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2003, just a year and a half be- 
fore his death, the nonagenar- 
ian Rockefeller was dauntlessly 
“still monitoring everything,” 
Waters recalls in admiration. 
“Stull walking around with his 
notepad and his pencil.”) 
Speaking of survival, in 
2003 Rosewood concluded, 
according to Paneri, that “we 
couldn’t get by any longer 
with one little massage room 
in the back—we had to have 
a legitimate spa.” They ear- 
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Lert: Peaked ceilings . 
with exposed beams 
add a rustic Caribbean 
charm to the villa’s 
hexagonal bedroom, 
oriented to maximize 
privacy and exploit the 
striking sea views. 


BreLow: Each of the 
villas—which were 
designed in keeping 
with Rockefeller’s 
original vision of qui- 
et luxury—has its own 
secluded terrace and 
swimming pool. 
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marked a stunning bluff at 
the western end of the prop- 
erty and enlisted BVI-based 
architect Roger Downing to 
build an oasis on it. The more 
than presentable result—done 
nonetheless in the Rockefeller 
style of understated, indeed 
all but invisible, architec- 
ture—consists of an open-air 
peaked-roof reception pavil- 
ion, a number of treatment 
bungalows (“Mango Pineap- 

continued on page 156 
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continued from page 154 

ple Sugar Scrub,” anyone?) 
and a spa suite for “post-treat- 
ment repose.” 

Then—an unsettling sug- 
gestion that the resort lacked 
the level of accommodation 
that would appeal to a privacy- 
seeking megacelebrity guest 
came from one. “We called it 
the De Niro factor,” Paneri re- 
counts, “because it was Robert 
De Niro who said, ‘Look, un- 
til you build a big three-bed- 
room suite, ’'m not coming 
back.’” Rosewood took the 
point, commissioning Down- 
ing to put up two deluxe 
beachfront “hotel villas” be- 
low the spa. “They function 
essentially as our presidential 
suites, and they’re amazingly 
popular,” Paneri reports. 

Last year Rosewood tapped 
MCM Architects of Portland, 
Oregon—a firm long active 
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in the islands—to replace an 
uncharacteristically prison- 
block-like building with two 
traditional structures. The 
new entities, boasting as they 
do broad roof overhangs, in- 
digenous-hardwood windows 
and native stone accents, lend 
an aesthetic as well as a tangi- 
ble sense of enlargement. Let 
the buildings’ architect, Robert 
Moreland, describe the eight 
sumptuous “Rosewood junior 
suites” contained within: “I 
did something with them that, 
if I say so myself, is unique to 
the Caribbean—I made the 
covered veranda of each one 
as big as or bigger than the al- 
ready generous interior room.” 
The junior suites look 
down on the new free-form 
swimming pool. Owing to the 
Rockefeller position that you 
had the world’s biggest bath- 
continued on page 181 




















Asove: The organical- 
ly shaped ocean-side 
pool is surrounded by 
coconut palms and 
other tropical vegeta- 
tion planted by Anguil- 
la-based horticulturist 
Jeremy Brown. 


Lert: An elegantly set 
table and chairs, illu- 

minated by torches, is 
part of a personal sea- 
side dining experience. 
















fr USED TO BE, STOCKS AND BONDS ALONE 
NERE ALL YOU NEEDED. NOT ANYMORE. 





We had traditional investments. | see debt differently. It’s as important 
We kept debt to a minimum. to manage as my assets. 
A basic 30-year mortgage, A Loan Management Account™ gives me borrowing 
paid off in 30 years. Simple. power while keeping my investment plan on track. 
We went to Merrill Lynch for stock advice. My Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor helps me 
To a bank for our mortgage. manage debt as part of my overall plan. 
We couldn’t be happier. I’m going to be happy too. 


Robert Jacoby & his 
daughter Rebecca 
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You live differently now. You have more opportunities. More potential pitfalls. Your financial life is more complicated. 
Managed separately, the pieces of your financial life may not take you far enough. A Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor, however, can 
help you make all the pieces — mortgages, investments, insurance, retirement — work harder by working together. Experience the 
value of this integrated approach. Call a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor today at 1-800-MERRILL or visit www.totalmerrill.com. 






Raj Bhatia 
Merrill Lynch 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Art and Wildlife Come Face to Face in a Luxuriously Private Refuge in the Bush 


Architecture by Anthony Orelowitz of Paragon Architects/Interior Design by Gert Gertzen 
Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Vincent Thibert 


HREE AND A HALF 

hours northwest of 

Johannesburg, sand- 
wiched between the Dwars- 
berg mountains and the Kala- 
hari Desert, lies the Madikwe 
Game Reserve—185,330 acres 
of rolling grassland, dotted 
with rocky hills called insel- 
bergs that slope down to the 
Marico River. One of the 
largest game reserves in South 
Africa, Madikwe has a broad 
mix of habitats that support 
an enormous range of wildlife, 
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from the prized “big five” (ele- 
phants, black and white rhi- 
noceroses, lions, leopards and 
Cape buffalo) to cheetahs, 
zebras and endangered wild 
dogs. Open only to guests 
of the handful of safari lodges 
within its boundaries, Ma- 
dikwe is remote, wild, beau- 
tiful—the Africa of legend, 
still alive today. 

Susan White Mathis first 
came to Africa as a visitor in 
pursuit of that legend; and 

continued on page 160 











ABOVE: Guests follow 
a covered walkway to 
the reception area of 
Mateya Safari Lodge, 
located in South Afri- 
ca’s Madikwe Game 
Reserve. The landscap- 
ing is by Sakkie de Wet. 


Lert: Owner Susan 
White Mathis filled the 
library, which opens 
onto a deck, with Af- 
rican literature. An- 
thony Orelowitz, the 
architect, used natural 
building materials. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


ABOVE: Breakfast and 
lunch are served on 

a rosewood deck, shad- 
ed by thatched eaves, 
off one of the lodge’s 
two dining rooms. De- 
don wicker dining ta- 
bles and chairs. 
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BeLow: The lounge. 
To complement Math- 
is’s large collection 

of African art, includ- 
ing Ashanti bronzes, 
foreground, interior 
designer Gert Gertzen 
chose a neutral palette. 
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continued from page 158 

now, as the creator and owner 
of Mateya Safari Lodge, a lux- 
urious and exclusive addition 
to the list of adventures, she 
is sustaining it. “I loved Af- 
rica from the minute I put my 
foot down on it,” says Mathis, 
a Georgia native with a soft 
southern drawl that wouldn’t 








It was years before she 
found the right place, a tract of 
land on a rocky outcropping 
in the middle of the Madikwe 
reserve, and set to work clear- 
ing sickle bush and planning 
buildings with Anthony Ore- 
lowitz, of Paragon Architects 
in Johannesburg. Mathis’s idea 


was to create a home for her- 


“T wanted it to have a look of old Africa, 
a lodge with gun poles and a 
thatch roof and fireplaces everywhere.” 


sound out of place on the ve- 
randa of Gone With the Wind's 
‘Twelve Oaks. “I loved the ani- 
mals, I loved the people, 1 
loved the whole continent.” 
And when her husband, an At- 
lanta developer, died 15 years 
ago, she made the somewhat 
surprising decision to move 
there, hoping to build her own 
private retreat somewhere in 
the African bush. 


self, with separate quarters that 
would allow friends to come 
and visit: “I wanted it to have a 
look of old Africa, a lodge 
with gun poles and a thatch’ 
roof and fireplaces every- 
where,” she says. But as she: 
got further into the project, 
she realized that its scope was 
impractical, particularly for a 
woman living alone. “So I de- 
continued on page 162 











Dear Ketel One Drinker 

Ketel One makes the perfect gift 
for all your friends and relatives 
this holiday season 

(especially the ones you're 

| likely to be visiting). 























SOUTH AFRICA 


continued from page 160 

cided to take guests,” she says. 
“But I built it as if it was going 
to be my private home.” 

It still feels that way. To be- 
gin with, Mateya is intimate: It 
accommodates no more than 
10 people at a time, and many 
of these are groups of friends 
who give the place a house- 
party air. But it’s a house party 
with the perfect hostess—one 
who leaves you to enjoy your- 
self as you like, while making 
every effort to ensure your 
comfort. The ratio of staff to 
guests is three to one, which 
means that service is “superb,” 
as Mathis’s manager, Shai 
Goodman, puts it, “but very 
unformal. It’s the kind of place 
where it’s OK to put your feet 
up on the sofa, and you don’t 











have to dress up for dinner un- 
less you want to.” 

Mathis and Orelowitz sited 
Mateya on a hill that com- 
mands sweeping vistas of the 
savanna in all directions, and 
Orelowitz cunningly posi- 
tioned the lodge around two 
small rocky hills, called kopjes, 
to shelter the five guest suites 
and the common areas from 
one another. So, although each 
suite has panoramic views 
from its sliding glass doors, 
when you sit at the umbrella- _ 
shaded table on your rosewood 
deck, or go for a dip in your 
infinity-edge pool, you can’t 
see any of the other suites. All 
you can see are the vast grass- 
lands of the reserve and the 
animals that come past. 

continued on page 164 


The bedrooms are comfortably furnished with colonial-style mahogany chests and 
four-posters; tribal masks and paintings by noted African artists line the walls. 
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ABOVE LEFT: In the 
bedroom of one of the 
five guest suites, a ze- 
bra carved by local 
craftsmen is before a 
painting by Graham 
Kearney. African dance 
masks are at right. 


“Each suite was de- 
signed to ensure that 
it has exclusive views 
across the plains,” says 
the architect. Lert: All 
the baths feature free- 
standing soaking tubs 
and sliding glass doors. 
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continued from page 162 

The bedrooms are com- 
fortably furnished with colo- 
nial-style mahogany chests and 
four-posters and deep, soft 
chairs; jute rugs are scattered 
on the polished-concrete-and- 
pebble floors; and tribal masks 
and paintings by noted African 
artists like Paul Augustinus 
line the walls. In the baths, 
tubs are positioned so you can 
look out over the reserve while 
enjoying a post-safari soak, 
and connecting indoor and 
outdoor showers allow you 
to watch the animals while 
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you stand under the spray. 
Says Gert Gertzen, the Pre- 
toria designer who oversaw 
the lodge’s interiors: “Susan 
likes luxury, and she went over 
the top here.” 

It’s in Mateya’s common 
spaces that Mathis’s stamp is 
most clearly visible, however. 
The airy lounge, the cozy li- 
brary—with its coliection of 
Africana—and the two dining 
rooms, one intimate, the other 
larger and more formal, are 
all furnished with a mixture 
of classic pieces and the Af- 
rican furniture and objects 





that Mathis collects with a 
passion verging on obsession. 
Her particular pride is her ar- 
ray of Ardmore pottery—pro- 
duced by a collective of native 
artists in the Drakensberg 
mountains of KwaZulu-Na- 
tal—whose fanciful shapes and 
bright colors contrast with 
the rich but subtle palette 
Gertzen has used throughout 
the lodge. But.there are also 
carved wood chairs Mathis 
found at a gallery in Cape 
Town, nearly life-size wood, 
bronze and beaded votive fig- 
ures, doors salvaged from a 





Lerr: Guests can relax 
with drinks on their 
decks or take a dip in 
their own infinity-edge 
pools. To maximize 
privacy, the architect 
had berms constructed 
between the suites. 


BELOW LEFT AND BE- 
Low: Elephants and 
lions are among the 
species of wildlife visi- 
tors to Mateya may ex- 
perience from Land 
Cruisers or on guided * 
walking safaris. 





palace in Zanzibar and—in 
every room and on the out- 
door decks—antique and con- 
temporary bronzes, including 
Robert Glen’s Near Miss, a 
startlingly lifelike depiction of 
a lioness lunging at a leaping 
impala, which is positioned in 
the center of the lounge. 

This highly personal mix of - 
objects is one of the things that 
make Mateya, despite its exotic - 
setting and luxurious ameni- 
ties, seem appealingly home- 
like; another is the freedom 
each guest has to structure his 

continued on page 181 
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The Greenbrier 


Keeping the Spirit of Dorothy Draper Alive Is a Labor of Love 
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Interior Design by Carleton Varney of Dorothy Draper & Company 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Gordon Beall 


the end of the Second World War, the 

renowned decorator Dorothy Draper 
glanced at the lobby of The Greenbrier 
in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
and pronounced it “a Brobdingnagian 
monster of a bowling alley.” Prior to the 
war, the grand old hotel had attracted 
more than its fair share of the rich and 
famous—Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Harri- 
mans, Fords, du Ponts and Kennedys; Lou 
Gehrig, Babe Ruth and Bobby Jones; Mary 
Pickford, Noél Coward, Bing Crosby. 
Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States government had bought the place, 
used it as an internment camp, primarily 
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ABOVE: The Green- 
brier, in White Sul- 
phur Springs, West 
Virginia, was built in 
1913 and received a 
distinctive redesign 
by decorator Dorothy 
Draper in 1946. 


“This resort is in my 


» heart,” says Carleton 


Varney (left), who, as 
head of Dorothy Dra- 
per & Company, main- 
tains the décor. RIGHT: 
Draper’s signature ac- 
cents color the lobby. 





















































for diplomats from Germany, Japan and 
other enemy nations, and then turned it 
into an Army hospital. In December 1946 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, the 
prewar owner of The Greenbrier, was 
permitted to buy it back. Wasting no 
time, by the end of that month Robert R. 
Young, the C&O’s president, engaged 
Dorothy Draper to refurbish the hotel, to 
which the war years had been unkind. 
Draper told Young she would redo 
the lobby she so imperiously condemned 
and the rest of The Greenbrier in 
“great beauty” and took on what was then 
the largest redecoration project in the 
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history of the American hotel industry. 

One of the first things Draper did was 
to create separate areas in the cavernous 
lobby by enclosing spaces with walls and 
screens. Guests now pass from the hotel’s 
north entrance through the Celebrity 
Corridor, the Cameo Ballroom, the trellis 
lobby, the green lobby, the main lobby 
and the clock lobby into the main dining 
room, which had been used as an offi- 
cers’ mess between 1942 and 1945. In the 
main lobby, she had her trademark black- 
and-white-marble floors laid on the diag- 
onal: The original chic, oversize squares 
of pure black Belgian marble and veined 





The carpet in the mul- 
tipatterned clock lob- 
by references Draper’s 
design theme for the 
hotel, “Romance and 
Rhododendrons”—a 
tribute to West Virgin- 
ia’s state flower. 


white Georgian marble still gleam. Then 
she splashed bright colors on the walls 
and covered sofas and chairs with fabrics 
in the punched-up colors she loved. By 
1963 Carleton Varney, who succeeded 
Dorothy Draper as the president of the 
firm that bears her name, had taken over 
the job of maintaining and subtly chang- 
ing the décor (see Architectural Digest, 


January/February 1977). 


Varney, who has described his style 
as “swashbuckling,” sees his role at The 
Greenbrier, which Draper called the jew- 
el in her crown, as that of a curator, but in 

continued on page 170 
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continued from page 168 
recent years he has updated the public 
spaces as well as the guest rooms. The 
main dining room had a dozen chan- 
deliers. He replaced seven that were 
“modest” with others that were “more 
palatial” and added green crystals to the 
other five. He also had mirrors put up 
on the room’s columns. “That way you 
get more sparkle for your dollar,” he 
says. The dining room was repainted 
(over the past 60 years it has gone from 
Dorothy Draper blue to Carleton Varney 
peach to Carleton Varney pineapple) and 
recarpeted—the Draper frondy pattern 
is now one of black-and-green rhodo- 
dendron buds. “‘Romance and Rhodo- 
dendrons’ was Mrs. D’s theme for The 
Greenbrier,” Varney says. “She loved big 
flowers, and the rhododendron is the 
West Virginia state flower.” Finger bowls 
are still provided after breakfast and 
dinner in the main dining room, and at 
dinner a pianist and violinist play clas- 
sical music and vintage show tunes. 
Below the gold clock in the clock lobby, 
a glamorous spot with wide-stenciled, 


continued on page 172 
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ABOVE: A bedroom of 
the Presidential Suite, 
where the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor 
stayed shortly after 
the redesign. Varney 
produced the fabrics, 
as throughout. 


Lert: The sweeping 
stair of the suite’s foyer. 
Varney reports that 

he visits The Green- 
brier “on a very regu- 
lar basis to analyze 
and update the condi- 
tion of the interiors.” 
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continued from page 170 
Jefferson-blue-and-white-striped walls, is 
a green-and-pink sofa with Scarlett-red 
pillows and a number of chairs uphol- 
stered in peacock blue recently intro- 
duced by Varney. As Robert S. Conte, the 
author of The History of The Greenbrier, 
says, “Resort life isn’t normal life, so you 
can be more extravagant at the hotel, 
and the 16- to 22-foot-high ceilings make 
the over-the-top combinations seem har- 
monious.” Conte, The Greenbrier’s staff 
historian for the past 26 years, gives a 
tour of the main rooms of the hotel 
most mornings at 10 and points out such 
Draperesque touches as the wood-and- 
plaster swags surrounding the simple 
gold clock. 

The trellis lobby is an exceptionally 
feminine room, with a carpet of deep pink 
roses on a green background, through 
| which lavender trellis ribbons course. The 
| chairs are upholstered predominantly in 

Draper’s pink-and-white chinoiserie trel- 
lis and the firm’s Jefferson-blue-and- 
white stripes. “The room sings with pinks, 
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greens, and blues,” wrote one critic who 
attended the gala reopening of The 
Greenbrier in April 1948. 

Not long ago Varney removed a very 
long three-piece sofa from a wall of the 
green lobby and replaced it with a bar. It 
is a place to sit and have a drink in the eve- 
ning and play chess or backgammon in 
the midst of other guests strolling through 
the pretty upper lobby. Varney custom- 


Lert: Floral chintz—a — BrELow: In the suite, 


Draper favorite—coy- _ the telltale Draper 

ers the sofaand chairs _ stripe provides a back- 
in the State Suite re- drop for gilt furnish- 
ception room. The va- _ ings. “It’s important 
lances are her original _ that the Draper look 
40s design. Scalaman- _ be kept in a dignified 


dré drapery trim. 


way,” notes Varney. 





stenciled the walls in red and gold, de- 
signed a black-and-green moiré-pattern 
carpet for this more masculine area, now 
becoming known as the lobby bar, and 

added red silk shades to the chandelier. 
The room that has stayed the same 
is the Victorian Writing Room, off the 
green lobby. The walls are deep green, 
the carpeting is red, and the chairs are up- 
continued on page 183 

















“The hotel in the fu- 
ture will be more than 
ever a refuge, a place 
of escape,” Varney said 
in Architectural Digest’s 
1977 article on The 
Greenbrier. LeFr: The 
north entrance. 
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Huka Lodge 


Tranquillity Found at a Colonial-Style Cottage on the North Island 





Architecture by Fred van Brandenburg/Interior Design by Virginia Fisher 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by David Matheson 











EOPLE CAME TO HUKA~ er who has worked on Huka 





Lodge from all over, 

even when it was just a 
sorry shack set near a line 
of wood-framed canvas huts, 
down toward the bottom of 
the world. From the time it 
was founded, by Irish fishing 
legend Alan Pye in the late 
1920s, fly fishermen in partic- 
ular flocked to the spot, lo- 
cated in ‘Taupo, at the center 
of New Zealand’s North Is- 
land. They came for the “huge, 
great trout,” says Virginia Fish- 
er, an Auckland-based design- 


Lodge, intermittently, over the 
past 20 years. “It was extraor- 
dinarily famous for its fishing.” 

But as the lodge was trans- 
formed—becoming increas- 
ingly luxurious, increasingly 
a draw—another crowd be- 
gan coming too. The list of 
well-known guests who have 
stayed there is long, includ- 
ing European royalty, Queen 
Elizabeth II among them, and 
disparate American celebri- 
ties, from Charles Lindbergh, 


in his day, to Robin Williams 





ABOVE: The Own- 

er’s Cottage at Huka 
Lodge, in New Zea- 
land, built by architect 
Fred van Brandenburg, 
resembles the 1937 
original. The Waikato 
River flows past it. 


The cottage is one of 
several structures Vir- 
ginia Fisher has de- 
signed at the resort 
over the years. RIGHT: 
Wicker chairs sur- 
round a French table 
in the dining area. 





























A cathedral ceiling de- 
fines the living/dining 
room. Fisher com- 
bined European fur- 
niture with Asian and 
African artifacts. The 
hand-forged light fix- 
cure are her design. 



































ABOVE: Fisher imbued 
a guest suite, one of 
four, with shades of 
cream and nutmeg. “A 
quiet warmth prevails,” 
she says. The Chi- 
nese table has a pati- 
nated-concrete top. 


RiGcut: In the den, 
black leather chairs are 
arranged before a 
fireplace with an Art 
Déco-style metal sur- 
round from England. A 
Don Binney pencil 
drawing hangs abeve. 























and Michael J. Fox in ours. 

The name Huka Lodge is 
misleading: The resort actually 
consists of a main building— 
the lodge itself (see Architect- 
ural Digest, May 1997)—The 
Owner’s Cottage and 20 cha- 
let-style guest structures set 
on 17 acres just northeast of 
Lake Taupo. With its churning 
green waters, plentiful trees 
and intoxicatingly fresh air, 
the site is pristine beyond 
imagining. Set on a promonto- 
ry above the Waikato River— 
“the mightiest river in New 
Zealand,” Fisher says—it sits 
just upstream from the famous 
and powerful Huka Falls. 

The Owner’s Cottage, 
known for generations as Huka 
Cottage, has long been prized 
for its privacy: “When you're 
there, you could swear there’s 
no one else in the world,” Fish- 
er says. Located just across a 
garden—and past some dense 
foliage—from the main lodge, 
it is invisible to the other 
structure. Recently replaced 
by a new building that incor- 
porates some design features 
of the old while doubling its 
size, the cottage promises to 
become more coveted still. 

The original one, built by 
American military comman- 
der Fitzhugh Green in 1937, 
was made of timber weather- 
board, which is just about the 
default construction material 
in these parts. “It was done ina 
colonial style with a little bit 
of Arts and Crafts thrown in, a 
style common in New Zea- 
land,” explains Fisher. “It was 
sweet, but it wasn’t very prac- 
tical. It was topsy-turvy in lots 
of ways. It required some in- 
telligent architecture.” 

Although plans called for a 
refurbishment and expansion 
of the existing cottage, it was 
soon clear that the best path 
was to build anew. “It didn’t 
have cottage properties,” says 

continued on page 178 
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continued from page 176 
Queenstown-based architect 
Fred van Brandenburg. “We 
wanted to create and even 
improve upon the cottage 
theme.” Van Brandenburg and 
Fisher retained the palette and 
used some, but not all, of the 
same building materials. The 
weatherboard profile stayed, 
but the no-frills timber floor 
of the old house became a par- 
quetry one in the new. 

And so a three-bedroom 
cottage metamorphosed into 
one with four generously pro- 
portioned guest suites. Enter- 
ing the main room, a combined 
living and dining area, is like 
walking into nature. Tree-dap- 
pled light floods in through 
wide, bifolding French doors, 
and the sound of the Waikato’s 
rapids provides a steady back- 
ground hum. The cathedral 
ceilings and painted cross- 
beams that are a van Branden- 
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burg hallmark have an up- 
lifting effect. 

The challenge of the design 
was “to keep the cottage’s pro- 
portions while opening and 
enlarging the spaces,” he says. 
“It was a delicate balance.” 
Van Brandenburg knew that 
he wanted cathedral ceilings, 
but he lowered them as his de- 
sign progressed “to make sure 
that the scale wasn’t overbear- 
ing.” The beams, he points 
out, were added for an aes- 
thetic rather than a structur- 
al function: “They keep the 
scale down; without them, the 
space would look cavernous.” 

For the interiors, Fisher 
aimed for “a quiet, calming 
atmosphere,” she says. “The 
surroundings are so beauti- 
ful. Instead of trying to use 
strength of color, I wanted 
something soft, with lots of 
texture. While the lodge it- 
self is very intense, with tartans 


and bold colors—very mascu- 
line, very clublike—this is cot- 
tagey. There’s almost a Zen 
factor.” In the living and din- 
ing areas, she chose a pale, al- 
most lemony palette with gen- 
erous quantities of bleached 
wood, including parquetry 








floors of American oak. The 
walls are painted board-and- 
batten, which she describes as 
“traditional in New Zealand, 
especially in vacation homes.” 
Fisher’s choices in furniture 
are pleasingly tactile, from the 
continued on page 183 


ABoveE: The pool deck, 
which is made of kwila, 
a South Pacific hard- 
wood, “faces north, so 
it’s very sunny,” Fish- 
er notes. “It’s superb- 
ly located for stunning 
views of the river.” 


Lert: The interior 
courtyard, off two of 
the suites, “is an area 
of calm contempla- 
tion,” the designer 
points out. Landscap- 
er Suzanne Turley 
planted the garden. 
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someone special on every trip with 2-for-1 companion tickets for every qualifying full-fare 
ticket, including first and business class. You'll also enjoy a host of exclusive savings 


ax opportunities from the top names in hotels, car rentals, entertainment and much more. 


Join now, and for a limited time earn 5,000 Mileage Plus® bonus miles. 
Visit www.ameniti.com/club or call 1-877-AMENITI and use code ACLUB-2594. 
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Sheraton St. REGIS LUXURY COLLECTION HOTELS =f 
Taxes, fees and restrictions apply. Please see www.ameniti.com for complete terms and conditions. Miles accrued, awards issued and bonus offers are subject to the rules of the United Mileage Plus program. Please allow 6-8 weeks after completed 
ualifying activity for bonus miles to be posted to your Mileage Plus account. The Mileage Plus Program, including accruals, awards and bonus miles offers, is subject to change without notice. Taxes and fees related to award travel are the responsibility 


the passenger. United and Mileage Plus are registered service marks, For complete details about the Mileage Plus program, visit united.com 
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The urban glamou 





rof SkyLofts. 
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OU awake, pulling aside VOUT Anichini 

bed linens. You turn on your Immersion 

Chamber shower, choosing a water 
fall effect. In your robe, you pad across the 
airy loft space, gazing through the floorto- 
ceiling windows at the magnificent Las Vegas 
skyline that unfolds before you. 


With the introduction of SkyLlofts at MGM 
Grand, the most seasoned travelers can 
bask in the aesthetic of a modern urban 
loft. Created by architect and designer Tony 


Chi, Skylofts comprise the top two floors 
of MGM Grand. 





Each of the 51 Lofts is a two-story vertical 
space infused with natural light from 24-foot 
windows. Ranging in size from 1,400 to 
6,000 square feet, the largest is a three- 
bedroom suite with an extended living 
room, spacious dining room, comfortable 
bar and den area, billiard room and ornate 
portico. One- and two-bedroom versions 
mirror the larger Lofts in style, differing 
only in size. Each has innovative elements 
such as a Sony HDTV home entertainment 
system, an infinity tub with a “Champagne 
Bubbles” massage function, and ornamenta- 
tion including pre-Columbian sculptures and 
original Pop art. 





Design, however, is only the beginning. A 
tull complement of luxury services awaits, 
starting with an airport pickup in a stylish 
Maybach. It follows with in-Loft checkin and 
a personal 24-hour butler who can create 
the perfect night's sleep with a knowing se- 
lection of pillows, herbal teas and music. 
And when reluctantly leaving the tempta- 








tions of the Loft, guests can experience two 
of MGM Grand’s newest restaurants by 
Chef Joel Robuchon, the first chef to receive 
three consecutive Michelin stars. This Fall 
marks the opening of Joel Robuchon at The 
Mansion and l'Atelier du Joel Robuchon. 
The former will feel more like a chef's own 
dining room than a restaurant; the latter will 
resemble a Parisian restaurant of the same 
name with a “show kitchen” and counter 
service—a world-class taste that completes 
a most satisfying stay. 











For more information, call 877-646-5638 or 
visit www.skyloftsmgmgrand.com. 























Paradise 

To transcend the ordinary, a resort must 
offer more than superior amenities and an 
attentive staff. It must create its own magic. 
At Hawaii's Mauna Lani Bay Hotel and 
Bungalows, the magic derives from a pro- 
found commitment to preserve the cultural, 
spiritual and environmental values of Hawaii. 


Recognized as a pacesetter in its steward- 
ship of the land, Mauna Lani occupies 
3,200 acres along the Big Island's Kohala 
Coast. lts grounds are home to teeming 
waterfalls, prehistoric ponds, ancient petro- 
glyph fields and dramatic lava sculptures. 





Against this idyllic backdrop, the resort 
caters to the most selective clientele. The 
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Mauna Lani Bay Hotel—with 347 guest 


rooms and suites and five exclusive bun- 








has 
fs 
jewel is the 10,800-squaretoot indoor/ 
outdoor pavilion Hale Hoaloha, or House 
of Friends, which can accommodate up to 
600 guests for casual or formal affairs. 


galows with private swimming OO 


é 
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undergone a $10 million refurbishment 


Guests can also avail themselves of two 
award-winning 18-hole golf courses, five 


+ 


outstanding restaurants and myriad ac- 


tivities and water sports...or rejuvenate 


in a lava sauna at the Mauna Lani Spa, 





designed in the style of a Hawaiian village. 
Throughout Mauna Lani, travelers find an 
oasis of island beauty and true hospitality. 


For more information, call 800-367-2323 


or visit www.maunalani.com. 
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A view of the hotel’s CanoeHouse restaurant. 


At Mauna Lani Resort, this land is truly yours to create a uniquely Hawaiian experience—from som¢ 


of the world’s best snorkeling to unmatched natural bounty, like pristine beaches, ancient spring- 


fed fishponds and historic nature preserves. Then there are our championship golf courses, where 


MAUNA LANI RESORT 
AT KALAHUIPUA'A 





you can take in the land’s stunning beauty, and our incomparable spa, where you may indulge in 


traditional Hawatan healing. With each new discovery at Mauna Lani, the spirit of the islands 


. ) ) ~ > > Pan Paci 
comes alive. And so do you. For seasonal packages visit www.maunalani.com or call 800.367.2323. as 














The Breakers’ majestic lobby. 


The Breakers 
A Resort of Palatial Beauty 


Listed on The National Register of Historic 
Places, The Breakers in Palm Beach, Florida, 
is considered one of America’s most be- 
oved resort destinations. Originally built 
in 1896 by Henry Flagler, a pioneer in 
he development of the area, the property 
was destroyed by fire in 1903 and then 
again in 1925. The Breakers recovered 
after the second fire in a record-breaking 
11 Y2 months which involved a $7 million 
reconstruction. 








feet of seashore paspalum grass, 400 trees 
(primarily palm, sea grape and coconut}, 
3,000 shrubs and 11,000 plants and 
vines consisting of aloe, agave, dune 
sunflower and juniper are being planted. 


Sm The transformation is in keeping with the 


The legacy of record-breaking continues. 
In May, The Breakers began a multi-million- 
dollar renovation of its five-acre beach- 
front, the results of which will be unveiled 
in Winter 2006. The project includes the 
creation of tropical landscapes designed 
with intimate spaces, pools and a series of 
beach bungalows built in the Old Florida 
cottage style. The 20 bungalows will feature 
a private open-sky shower as well as living 
room-style_ furnishings, wireless Internet, 
a cordless phone and wall-mounted flat 
screen TVs. The foliage will be stunning— 
and abundant; more than 3,100 square 





property's commitment to excellence. "We 
have drawn from all that we learned ‘ 
from the recent revitalization efforts on 
our grounds—from the golf course to 


Hix) (x1 Mm (olate 
scapes designed 
with intimate 


ry ole fa -S- mm oLolo) Mel are| 
a series of beach 
bungalows... 


the main drive—with creative input from 
our architectural partners. An exquisite 
beach and bungalow experience will 
distinguish The Breakers as unique among 
upscale resort destinations,” commented 
President Paul Leone. 


This renovation adds to the charm of the 
property, which is fashioned in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance period. The Twin 
Belvedere Towers’ graceful arches are 
patterned after the Villa Medici in Rome, 
the Florentine Fountain of the main drive 
is reminiscent of the fountain at the Boboli 
Gardens in Florence, and the main lobby 
is inspired by the Great Hall of the Palazzo 
Carega in Genoa. 


This classical backdrop, in addition to 560 
well-appointed guest rooms, two 18-hole 
championship golf courses, a 20,000- 


square-foot spa, an ocean view fitness 


* center and firstclass culinary options, makes 


The Breakers a retreat fit for royalty. 


For more information, call 888-BREAKERS 


or visit www.thebreakers.com. 








PE PALM BEACH 


== at The Breakers Palm Beach is to enjoy) the pleasure of truly personal service, 
Freatratertt- Pretetesestestert eaters th one-half mile of private beach, an oceanfront § a, an array of 
p p \ 
fine dining, 36 holes of championshi solf, world-class tennis, award-winning family and 
S p Ps § 7 
children’s programs, and the finest on-site boutiques. Avstay at The Breakers is an 


experience worth repeating for Senerations to come. 


INTRODUCING THE ULTIMATE 
BEACHFRONT EXPERIENCE 


AVAILABLE WINTER 2006 


oa “THE BREAKERS’ 

Designed to complement The Breakers existing 

| Mediterranean-style Beach Club and Spa, 
this redevelopment will transform the five-acre 
beachfront into an even more spectacular, lushly 
landscaped oceantront destination with 20 new 

beach bungalows, two new pools, three new 

Jacuzzis, the new Ocean Gril] and more. Visit 


www.thebrealers.com/ beachfrontredevelopment 


for information and updates. 





For reservations or information, call your travel professional, contact The Breakers directly at 


1-888-BREAKERS (273-2537), or reserve online at thebreakers.com. 
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| Owned and operated by Flagler System, Inc. 
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The provocative Fleur de Lys restaurant. 


THEhotel at Mandalay Bay has forever 
changed the perception of las Vegas. With 
its warm earth tones, rich wood and 1,117 
of the largest standard suite rooms in 
Southern Nevada, the property is quickly 
becoming the destination for upscale fun 


The 750-squarefoot guest suites are a 
touch above the rest, stylishly outfitted 
with down comforters, high-thread-count 
sheets, pillow-top mattresses and 32-inch 
flatscreen TVs. Spacious bathrooms offer 
lush towels, double sinks and plasma 
televisions. Meanwhile, the sitting rooms 
are equipped with a 42-inch plasma TV, a 
high-speed Internet connection as well as 
a fax/printer/copier. 
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four floors of the hotel have 20,000 
square feet of space featuring private 
boardrooms, reception spaces and class- 
rooms—pertect for incentive, board or 
executive meetings. 





At THEhotel there are more than 20 different 
culinary options to choose from, including 
the unique French tastes at Fleur de lys. 





For the business traveler, the amenities 
at THEhotel are unsurpassed. Each suite 
is specially designed to accommodate 





impromptu meetings. The bedroom is sec- 
ioned off, leaving the rest of the suite free 





f 





or gatherings. For further convenience, 


A 12,000-bottle wine loft with a private 
cellar master’s table overlooks the main 
dining room, which features 30-foot walls 
of cultured stone rising from the floor to the 
embossed wood ceilings. Dominating the 
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wall is a live floral sculpture of more than 
3,000 fresh-cut roses formed to shape a 
giant leaf. Cabanas along the perimeter 
of the restaurant make for a secluded din- 
ing experience, and a cozy and intimate 
lounge offers a sexy, soulful atmosphere, 
with a DJ spinning nightly. 


Every world-class hotel has a spa, but at 
Mandalay Bay, the term “world-class” has 
been redefined with the addition of the 
$25 million Bathhouse spa. The complex 
occupies a commanding 14,000 square 
feet on the second floor of THEhotel and 
is the ultimate escape for relaxation and 
rejuvenation. Created by New York-based 
design firm Richardson Sadeki, Bathhouse 
represents a dramatic departure from the 
expected. Serene minimal forms clad 
in ancient stone set the tone of the spa, 
which has a gamut of healing treatments 
from facials to wraps to massages. 














‘With such top-notch services, THEhotel is 


the place to check into when in Las Vegas. 


For more information, call 877-632-7000 or 
visit www.mandalaybay.com. 


You’ve never known 
a place like this — 
at least not within 
these city limits. 


Inviting, eyecatching 


and a lot like you. 
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Aad 1,117 luxurious one-bedroom suites thhouse spa + the lounge 
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splendors of Mexicc 
An American Express Exclusive 

For hundreds of years, thrill seekers have 
scoured the land of Mexico in search of 


treasures. Now visitors to the legendary 
country have found them in... 


Enjoy exclusive offers! : 


1. A $100 statement credit 
on qualifying vacations with your 
Cardmember Annual Travel Benefit? 


2. Double Membership 


Rewards® points 


3. A full-year subscription to 
Travel + Leisure magazine4 


Plus, combine these 3 exclusive values 
with available free night stays, resort 
credits or special pricing on vacation 
packages. Call American Express 
Travel at 1-888-AXP-4795. 





Above: Chac Mool Mayan figure; right: the precision of Mexican craftsmanship. 


ACAPULCO 

A fashionable meeting place for celebri- 
ties since the 1930s, dancing under the 
stars and taking in a laser light show are 
now commonplace pleasures in Acapulco. 
For more of an Old World outing, stroll 
the high pentagonal walls of the restored 
Fuerte de San Diego or make an inland 
trip to the foothills of Sierra Madre to see 
the historic mining town of Taxco. 






MEXICAN CARIBBEAN 
The high-octane city of CANCUN, with its 
balmy temperatures and myriad hotels, 
restaurants and discos, draws travelers 
from all over. The nearby island of Cozumet, 
which exudes a more relaxed atmosphere 
than its neighbor, is a diver's paradise; 
Santa Rosa Wall, Yucab Reef and Palancar 
Reef are among the most desirable 
locales. An 87mile stretch of beaches, 
bays and inlets composes RIVIERA Maya in 
the Mexican Caribbean. Here, firstrate 
snorkeling and diving is found in cenotes— 
deep limestone sinkholes. 



























































| | Deluxe From $349 
Deluxe From $415 
aa From $509 
Deluxe From $379 
| Deluxe From $559 
Deluxe From $675 
Deluxe [ From $529 
Deluxe From $425 
Deluxe From $509 
Deluxe From $649 FH 
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HUATULCO Pacific Ocean meets the Sea of Cortez— and the site of a world-class carnival. 

Bahia Tagolunda is the most developed of otherwise known as los Cabos. This The downtown district is lined with ornate 

the nine bays (bahias) found on the serene destination is characterized by dramatic Neoclassical buildings including Catedral 

land named Huatulco on the Oaxacan rock formations, mountain scenery and Basilica de la Purisima Concepcidn and EI 

coast. A bright mosaic of sails, fishing boats dazzling white sands. It is also ideal for Teatro Angela Peralta, headquarters of 

and kayaks abound. In Bahia Santa Cruz, water sport, golf and spa fanatics alike. many cultural festivals. 

a sunken wreck affords underwater exami- 

nation of vibrant sea life, and at Bahia PUERTO VALLARTA M °O CITY 

Conejo, the secluded shoreline beckons. | One of the best ways to enjoy Puerto The heritage of Mexico City has formed a 
Vallarta is to wander through Viejo diverse architectural portfolio. Pre-Hispanic 
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located a mere four miles apart, the 
towns of Ixtapa and Zihuatanejo are 
equally inviting. Ixtapa is classified by its 
deluxe hotels, dining and golf courses; 
Zihuatanejo is a rustic fishing village 
blessed with cobblestone streets and a 
quaint harbor market. Both have beautiful 
beaches, easily accommodating sports 
fishing fans and those who prefer the mid- 
day “exercise” of a swinging hammock. 


Vallarta, a section of town with tradi- 
tional cobbled streets and white-walled 
houses. VVhile there, examine original 
murals by renowned artists in the Palacio 
Municipal and brush up on contemporary 
Mexican art with stops at local galleries. 
The city is also home to some of the fin- 
est restaurants in Mexico. With more than 
1,000 places to dine, the range of culi- 
nary offerings has sophisticated palates 
finding themselves in nirvana. 


remains recovered in the Templo Mayor 
convey the greatness of past civilizations. 
During the colonial period, architects from 
Europe combined their Baroque and Neo- 
classic style with indigenous thinking to 
form a type of structure unique to Mexico, 
as seen in the Metropolitan Cathedral. 
Today, a mix of modern and ancient archi- 
tecture comes together to produce a city 
with charming shops and open markets, 
just waiting to be explored. 











LOS CABOS MAZATLAI 


For a list of local offers in your Mexican 
Whale-watching, hiking, rock climbing Mazatlan is a city of contrasts: itis one of — destination, visit www.americanexpress.com/ 
and biking all come together where the the country’s oldest tourist attractions splendorsofmexico. 





TERMS AND CONDITIONS: 1. Valid on new vacation package bookings 10/1/05-8/31/06 for travel 10/1/05-8/31/06. American Express Vacations tours operated by Travel Impressions, 
a subsidiary of American Express. Rates are land only, per person, based on double occupancy in specific room categories, and include round-trip airport/hotel transfers, hotel accom- 
modations and hotel tax. Blackout, weekend, holiday peak season surcharges apply. Rates valid for travel 9/1/05 through 12/10/05. Rates and promotions are accurate at time of printing 
and are subject to changes, exceptions, cancellation charges and restrictions. All advertised savings are reflected in price. Offer, participating destinations, prices and suppliers are 
subject to availability & changes w/out notice. Restrictions may apply. Deposit & final payment must be made on an American Express Card. 2. Qualifying Vacation is purchase offered 
by a vacation package operator thru a participating American Express Travel Services U.S. location of $3,000 per booking for $100 statement credit effective for bkgs with final pymnt 
by 12/31/06. Not valid on independent air/hotel/car reservations. Available once per Card acct per yr. May only redeem 1 per booking. Other material terms, conditions & restrictions apply. 
Call 1-866-AXP-6803 for details. 3. To be eligible to earn bonus points, you must be enrolled in the Membership Rewards Program at time of purchase of vacation package thru American 
Express Travel & charge your vacation package to an eligible, enrolled American Express Card. Other purchases not included in vacation package not eligible for bonus points. Bonus 
_ points will be credited to your Program account within 10-12 weeks after completion of travel. May not be combined with other Membership Rewards points’ offers. For more info on 
Program, visit www.americanexpress.com/rewards or call 1-800-AXP-EARN (297-3276). Annual Program fees, $40, except as provided below. Some American Express Cards not 
eligible for enrollment in Program. No annual Program fee for Preferred Rewards Green Card, Preferred Rewards Gold Card, Rewards Plus Gold Card, Centurion Card, Platinum Card, 
Corporate Platinum Card, Business Membership Rewards Card, Business Platinum Card, Business Centurion Card & Fidelity American Express Platinum Card. Terms & fees for Corporate 
Cards may vary. Bonus 1D:1777. 4. Limit 1-year subscription to Trave/+Leisure magazine per household with trvl pckg purchase. If currently a subscriber, your subscription term will be 
extended 1 yr. Subscription value is $14. If you do not wish to receive & prefer a refund of $14, send in copies of this notification & American Express Travel receipt with your name & 
address by 12/31/06 to: Trave/+Leisure, Attn: J. Allred, 3000 University Drive, Tampa, FL 33612 (LEABF47). Not responsible for errors or omissions in the printing of this ad. Additional 
higher priced packages available. American Express Jravel Related Services Company, Inc. acts solely as sales agent for travel suppliers and is not liable for the actions or inactions of 
such suppliers. CST#1022318-10, Washington UBI# 600-469-694 ML-1192, TA-002 Registered lowa Travel Agency, NV#2001-0126. PROMO CODE C1980001 
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Will Rogers Park in Beverly Hills. 
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Beverly Hills lays claim to the most recog- 
nizable zip code in the United States as 
well as the most enviable retailers, restaurants 
and hotels. Even its past has an intriguing 
story line: At its inception, the town was a 
vast field of lima beans named El Rancho 
del las Aguas. At the turn of the last century, 
the field was sold for oil development and 
soon after became the site of the Rodeo 
Land and Water Company. It was in the 
1920s and 1930s that it received the nod 
from celebrities like Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford, who set up residence 











there. This was the modest beginning of a 
city that is now known the world over as 
Beverly Hills. 


Today, Rodeo Drive epitomizes the panache 
of Beverly Hills with its international reputa- 
tion for high-style boutiques. Luxuries found 
in the famous Golden Triangle shopping 
district include the ready-to-wear of Michae 
Kors, the classic styles of Brooks Brothers, 
the sparkle of Harry Winston, the Italian 
linens of Frette, and the trend-setting clothing 
line at Rem Koolhaas’ sleekly-designed 
Prada flagship. The culinary scene is just as 
tantalizing, from Wolfgang Puck's California 
cuisine at Spago Beverly Hills to the inventive 
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takes on seafood at Crustacean to the 
decadent chocolates of K Chocolatier. 


All of these shopping and dining venues 
only enhance the natural beauty of Beverly 
Hills; the city is commonly referred to as 
the “Garden City,” a statement supported 





A stroll along Rodeo Drive. 


by the estimated 20,000 trees that line the 
streets. Adding to the verdant landscape 
is Greystone Mansion and Park} the site 
of the annual Garden & Design Show- 
case. Beverly Hills has also supported an 
initiative to display artwork throughout 
the city; outside of City Hall is Playground 
by the late American painter and sculptor 
Tony Smith as well as Robert Indiana's 
One Through Zero sculpture series. And 
a “mustsee” for lovers of architecture is 
Anderton Court on Rodeo Drive, designed 
by architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 


For an insider's view of the city, the Beverly 
Hills Conference and Visitors Bureau has 
developed a program in which visitors 
can tour the city in the lap of luxury. The 
Ambassadears are official docents (indeed, 
many are local historians) who roll out the red 
carpet for all guests, creating a personalized 
tour to suit individual needs. It's the type of 
star treatment one can expect only from a 
place like Beverly Hills. 


For more information, call 800-345-2210 


or visit www. LoveBeverlyHills.org. 
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The Venus Spa building and the Yoga Pavilion. 


Tucked into a crescent curve of Rendezvous 
Bay on the tranquil island of Anguilla, 
CuisinArt Resort & Spa is an oasis of 
Mediterranean villas crowned with brilliant 
cerulean blue domes. An award-winning 
botanical tapestry with more than 40,000 
trees, flowers and shrubs—ribbons of 
color and fragrance—gently winds its way 
through the resort, leading each guest on 
an exotic, personalized journey. 








Each of the 93 guest rooms and suites at 
CuisinArt Resort & Spa is graciously ex 
pansive, ranging from 900 to more than 
7,500 square feet. Thoughtfully appointed 
with custom-designed fabrics and furnish- 
ings, all rooms are airconditioned and pro- 
vide guests with extraordinary sea views. 


The Venus Spa at CuisinArt synergizes 
the expertise of Old World European 
spas and the incomparable beauty of this 
Caribbean paradise. Designed as a luxury 


\ 





Tuna Ceviche served in half a coconut. 
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retreat, it offers escape from the everyday 
and total rejuvenation of the mind, body 
and spirit. The 8,000-square-oot Spa 
overlooks the lushly planted grounds and 
aquamarine water; itincludes five treatment 
rooms and the Rusk® Hair Salon. Highly- 
trained professionals pamper guests with a 
custom blend of traditional and innovative 
treatments. The Venus Spa is balanced with 
a fully equipped, professionally staffed 
Fitness Center, featuring state-oFthe-art 
exercise equipment, individualized training 
programs and the Yoga Pavilion. 








Fresh is redefined in the world’s first resort 
based hydroponic farm. Vines floating 
in water and nutrients yield luscious veg- 
etables, edible flowers and herbs—never 
picked before their prime, and always free 
of pollutants. 
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Guests enjoy fine cuisine from sunrise to 
sunset. Start off the day with a guava 
smoothie from Petals Potions juice bar. 
Café Mediterraneo serves poolside lunch- 
es, and at night becomes Famiglia for 
casual fare of stone-oven pizzas, salads 
and grilled meats. For more elegant din- 
ing, Santorini specializes in sophisticated 
island cuisine. The Stadium Kitchen has 
hands-on cooking classes and demos 
throughout the day. The Tapas Lounge 
and Rum Bar offers delicious drinks and 
snacks with live music nightly to end the 
evening island-style. 





For more information, call 800-943-3210 or 


visit www.CuisinArtResort.com. 














World Golf Village sights, clockwise from above: The signature hole of the King & Bear 
Golf Course; the entrance to the community; a pool view at the Swim & Tennis Center. 





You draw back your living room curtains, 
exultant in the knowledge that you live at 
the foot of a classic in the world of golf 
There before YOU, in panoramic VIEW, IS 
the King & Bear Golf Course, the only 


design collaboration between two of the 


history of the game: 





greatest players in the 
the King, Arnold Palmer, ae the Golden 
Bear, Jack Nick 





The golf lover's dream is an everyday real- 
ity for the ans number of enthusiasts 
ked to The Estates of World 
burgeoning community on 
tlantic coast. Whether purchas- 





who have floc 
Golf ioe 

Florida's 
ing a aoe or contracting one of the 
egion’s finest builders to develop a cus- 


tomized home, the inveterate golfer will 


tind heaven outside his or her doorstep. 


Here 


ond championship COUISe, 


both the King 
the Slammer 


& Bear and a sec 








& Squire, sport their own generous club- 
house facilities with dining and tullservice 
ro sh 1p. For those in the learning stages 
of the game, The Estates are also home to 
oremier instruction through the PGA TOUR 
Golf Academy, the PGA's first officially 
sanctioned golf school 





Residents can imagine themselves a Tiger 
or an Ernie Els when they visit the PGA 
TOUR Spa Laterra, where they can a take 
in golfenhancement services and f 
programs like those used by pros on the 
PGA TOUR. The spa is notable for its zero- 
edge infinity pool and its signature space: 
an outdoor garden sanctuary featuring 
a large reflecting pool in which floating 
wooden cabanas act as outdoor mas 
sage pavilions. 
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At the Swim & Tennis Genter, families 
delight in old-ashioned ice cream socials 
and other grin-inducing activities. Mean- 
while, beach-worshipping residents receive 
special incentives on membership at the 


distinguished Serenata Beach Club, a 
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private oceanfront club in nearby Ponte 
Vedra Beach. 


And when it's time to temporarily put away 
the clubs and venture off property, other 
immaculate beaches and the historic town 
of St. Augustine are within easy reach. Just 
a bit farther away—less than c halthour 
by car—are the lively sporting events, art 
museums and nightlife of Jacksonville. 


At the Estates of World Golf Village, golf 
transcends mere passion to become a 
multi-faceted lifestyle. 


For more information, call 800-459-1177 or 
visit www.worldgolfrealestate.com. 











IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE TO ANNOUNCE THAT YOU HAVE EXQUISITE TASTE 
WITHOUT UTTERING A SINGLE WORD. 








INVITE FRIENDS TO PLAY THE ONLY COLLABORATIVELY DESIGNED GOLF COURSE BY PALMER AND NICKLAUS, THEN MELI 
AWAY IN THE PGA TOUR SPA LATERRA. LATER RELAX AT A BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE BEACH CLUB. FINALLY, EASE INTO YOUR 
MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED ESTATES HOME, SAVOR THE NATURAL SETTINGS AND REFLECT ON A PERFECT DAY. REST 
ASSURED, THE SUPERLATIVES WILL COME FROM YOUR GUESTS. CALL 800.459.1177 OR VISIT WWW.WORLDGOLFREALESTATE.COM 


ti THE ESTATES 
“<> OF WORLD GOLF VILLAGE 
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The soothing atmosphere of a Sofitel guest room. 


What sets one luxury hotel apart from 


anothere Sometimes the difference is bold, 





sometimes it is subtle, but it is always ex 


raordinary. Every Sofitel hotel is designed 


o complement the character of its neigh- 
sorhood. Even though styles differ from 
city to city, each hotel has the common 





thread of “Art de Vivre a la Francaise,” or 








the French Art of Living. 


Of the 190 Sofitel properties, 11 are 
in North America: Chicago O'Hare; 
Chicago Water Tower; Houston; Lafayette 
Square Washington, D.C.; los Angeles; 
Miami: Montréal: 


York; Philadelphia; and San Francisco 


Minneapolis; New 


Bay. The location of each hotel is carefully 








considered—Sofitel properties are found 
at the most prestigious addresses—with 
the design emulating the architecture 
of the region. Famed architect Jean-Paul 


Viguier had exactly this in mind when 
he envisioned the Sofitel Chicago 
Water Tower, voted best new building 
in Chicago in the past 10 years by 
the Chicago chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 





This bent for local culture carries through 
to the interior design of Sofitel properties. 
All hotels are replete with original artwork. 
French-based designer Pierre-Yves Rochon, 
who is responsible for some of the world’s 
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most handsome guest rooms, designed 
spaces for several Sofitel hotels, selecting 
pieces to evoke the location and history of 
the particular hotel. 





l‘art de vivre is brought to life in the 
person of some of the top talents in their 
fields. By partnering with leading chefs, 
the company has succeeded in develop- 
ing a culinary standard that lives up to 
its reputation for quality. This standard 
extends into the evening as well; to 
ensure the perfect night's slumber, each 
room contains the exclusive MyBed™ 
system, featuring a down- and feather 
filled bed, a cozy lightweight duvet and 
an extra-large down-tilled pillow. 





The French recognize that life is to be 
savored. Apart from home, nowhere is this 
philosophy closer at hand than at Sofitel. 


For more information, call 800-SOFITEL or 


visit www.sofitel.com. 















CHICAGO, DOWNTOWN WATER TOWER * CHICAGO O/HARE 





SOFITEL 


ACCOR HOTELS & RESORTS 
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MAKE ANOTHER CITY FEEL LIKE ANOTHER WORLD. On your next getaway, don’t 
leave your senses behind. Pamper them all as only Sofitel can. From fresh flowers to luxurious 
appointments to delicious food, Sofitel designs every detail to stimulate all of your senses. You 
don't stay at Sofitel; you immerse yourself in it. Come experience our distinctive art of living. 


1-800-SOFITEL SOFITEL.COM ACCORHOTELS.COM 
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The inviting nature of Jamaica. 


Jamaica is known for its pristine beaches, 
laid-back disposition, local cuisine and 
music that lure visitors for a tropical good 
time. The Caribbean island is also bursting 
with environmental and artistic wonders 
waiting to be explored 


The Throne Room is a popular dive spot in 
Negril, where coral, sponge, nurse sharks 
and cubera snapper are visible through 
a crack in the reef. At Cayman Trench, 
between Runaway Bay and Ocho Rios, 
Kathryn (a World War |] Canadian mine- 
sweeper) attracts a kaleidoscopic array of 





fish that can be fed by hand. Not for the 
faint of heart is cliff diving at Rick's Café, 
where local athletes show off their skills 
and brave visitors follow in their footsteps. 
Therapeutic mineral baths such as those 
at Milk River Spa, a natural spring with 
invigorating waters reaching 90° F., ease 
many ailments and _ instill a sense of 
relaxation to all who partake. And in the 
Blue Mountains, serenity is defined by 
he admiration of its wildlife; the vervian 
hummingbird (the second smallest bird in 
he world) as well as the second largest 
butterfly, make their homes there. 


x 











Jamaica's physical beauty is a catalyst for 





artistic creativity and expression. Theater 





productions in the capital city of Kingston 
run the gamut from tropical comedies and 
cabaret to compelling works of up-and- 
coming playwrights like David Heron. The 
National Gallery in Kingston displays 
pieces by Jamaica's foremost sculptor of 
the 20th century, Edna Manley; literature 
from the early days of the culture are 
found in the National Library of Jamaica. 
The ecological glory of the island has 








The historic St. James Parish Church. 


also captured the attention of the motion 
picture industry; classics such as 20,000 
leagues Under the Sea and Treasure 
Island as well as the more contemporary 
Cocktail and Prelude to a Kiss were filmed 
in Jamaica. 


The fusion of different cultures in Jamaica 
has made for a great architectural story. 
The style of the dwellings reflects both 
Spanish and English influences. In Spanish 
Town, the former capital, four stately build- 
ings surround a central garden, a common 
layout found in Spain. Perhaps the best 
example of the marriage of Jamaican and 
Georgian architecture is Devon House, 
with its Jamaican weatherconscious de- 
sign and refined Georgian details, one 
of the many sites to be seen in this wel 
coming destination. 





For more information, call 800-233-4JTB or 
visit www.visitjamaica.com. 
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The Beaux Arts-influenced Curry Mansion. 


the Mallory Dock has its own appeal. 
Key West residents and tourists gather 
together each night to watch the sun 








On his search for the elusive Fountain of : set on the horizon. It is then that the 
Youth, adventurer Ponce de leon stumbled > am?) = entertainment swings into full ‘gear; jug- 
upon the Florida Keys in May of 1513. eee glers, mimes, musicians and street artists 
What an opportune ciscovery—islands sah dazzle the crowd with their skills. Open- 
in which the views take your breath away , MSelial= air bars and restaurants beckon those who 
and the sun shines the brightest at sunset ge ge love fresh seafood and other sumptuous 
Key West is undoubtedly one of the most =~ he = fare...a rollicking evening at the southern- 
enchanting areas of the Keys, in part at ciumcet most spot in the United States. 

because of its easily identifiable archi- 

tecture: buildings strikingly similar to For more information, call 800-527-8539 or 
gingerbread houses. visit www.fla-keys.com/key west. 


fragrant garden as well as a collection of 
Approximately 2,500 homes comprise the — original Audubon paintings. Also of interest 
Island City’s historic district, many built by is the Curry Mansion, a 1905 replica of 
shipbuilders and wreckers (natives who a Newport cottage in the Beaux Arts 
made a living oe the shipwrecks style with a magnificent view of the Gulf. 
off the coast) of the past. Travelers to Managed by the Old Island Restoration 
he town can make a day out of touring Foundation, The Oldest House Museum is, 
these residences; among them are the as the name implies, the first dwelling con- 
U.S. Custom House & Post Office, a structed in the Florida Keys. It is also the 
Romanesque Revival editice completed — only site in South Florida that still includes 
in 1891, and the Audubon House & acook house, or a detached kitchen. 
Tropical Gardens, home of harbor pilot 
ohn Huling Geiger. Converted to a In addition to the legendary homes of 
nuseum in 1960, the Audubon featuresa Key West, the Sunset Celebration on A tightrope walker at the Mallory Dock 
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There's nothing middle of the road about Key West. Poets, writers and artists have been been flocking here for over 100 years. Why? 
It’s more than the climate or the gingerbread architecture. It’s our laid back, “One Human Family” culture that inspires so many 
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Pier House Resort & Caribbean Spa 
Key West’s premier waterfront resort 
in the heart of Old Town Key West 
305-296-4600 
pierhouse.com 


Ocean Key Resort 
Waterfront Old Town Key West 
Stunning sunsets at Zero Duval 

800-328-9815 
oceankey.com 


island House 
The famous gay men’s resort. 
Luxurious rooms, Poolside café, Bar. 
Gym. Sauna. Steam room. Spa. 
800-890-6284 islandhousekeywest.com 
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La Mer Hotel and Dewey House 
Key West’s only luxury oceanfront bed and 
breakfasts emanating island elegance against the 
backdrop of a white sand beach. 800-354-4455 
LaMerHotelandDeweyHouse.com 


Sunset Key Guest Cottages —- Key West 
Secluded Luxury Island Resort 
10-min by launch from Hilton Marina 
1, 2 & 3 Bedrooms, Beach, Pool, Dining 
877-304-5705 sunsetkeyisland.com 


For more infomation: 
fla-keys.com/keywest 
1-800-527-8539 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
HOME DESIGN SHOW 


furnishings * home accessories * outdoor styles * design services 








PHOTOS (CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT): TUCKER ROBBINS, BANG & OLUFSEN, AMERICAN LEATHER, BRUETON, LIGNE ROSET, HENRY HALL, BDDW 


march 9-12, 2006 « pier 94 « 12th ave. at 55th st. * nyc 


thursday: preview for the trade ¢ friday-sunday: open to the public 
to exhibit, call 212.644.0833 


co-sponsored by ae .. produced by 
Ehe New York Eimes | a 


r) VY ic | ge es > ' CG mm Merchandise Mart Properties, Inc. 


www.archdigesthomeshow.com 
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tor more information and complete product warranties, see www,jeld-wen.com/auralast. ©2005 JELD-WEN, inc. JELD-WEN, AuraLast and Reliability for real life are trademarks or registered trademarks of JELD-WEN, inc 
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Exterior Premium Pine Door 1863AP 








Wood Radius Casement Window __ Exterior Premium Pine Door 1836AP Wood Double-Hung Window 


JELD-WEN® windows and doors made with AuraLast™ wood will remain beautiful and worry-free for years. Unlike 
dip-treated wood, AuraLast wood is protected to the core and guaranteed to resist decay, water absorption and termite 
infestation for 20 years. To request a free brochure about AuraLast wood or any of the reliable doors and windows 


JELD-WEN makes or to find a dealer near you, call 1.800.877.9482 ext. 1131, or go to www.jeld-wen.com/1131. 


RELIABILITY for real life JEL WEN 


WINDOWS & DOORS 





TeNo Stores 


Grand Canal Shoppes, Las Vegas 
702-369-2736 
Desert Passage, Las Vegas 


702-735-8366 


Soho, New York 
212-431-5885 


Lincoln Road, Miami Beach 
305-534-7588 


800-360-2586 


teno.com 
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continued from page 156 
tub, the ocean, right in front of you (no 
room at Little Dix is more than 20 steps 
from the beach), a pool was another 
amenity the resort had never felt it need- 
ed to provide. The sparkling new cre- 
ation, built around an outcropping of 
rocks, was inspired by the Baths at Devil’s 
Bay three miles away (these saltwater 
grottoes, molded by age-old volcanic 
boulders, are by far the island’s biggest 
scenery-stealer). 

Wilson & Associates, a Dallas-based 
firm specializing in “hospitality design,” 
had meanwhile been working its accus- 





The buildings curve 
along the crescent of the 
beach in small clusters. 





tomed wonders. Having to date deco- 
rated the spa, the hotel villas, the three 
restaurants and the new junior suites, 
they’re currently updating or redesign- 
ing the rest of the 100 guest units in 
the resort. Among the becoming embel- 
lishments that already obtain through- 
out are neutral colors (the louvers, floors 
and ceilings had all, incredibly, been 
dark); the latest in lighting; and hand- 
crafted teak furniture both indoors 
and out. The effect, says Jim Rimelspach, 
the principal decorator, is “natural, fresh 
and even breezy.” In other words, hope- 
lessly relaxed. 

The new décor has been welcomed 
warmly by guests. “They all seem to feel 
that for the first time the interiors are in 


. syne with what the beach—the whole 


wonderful atmosphere here—has to of- 
fer,” Rimelspach adds. “Now, truly, it all 
comes together.” Martein van Wagenberg, 
the resort’s managing director and a sea- 


‘ soned Caribbean hotelier, sums it up in the 


kind of irresistible understatement with 


- which Little Dix has for so long been syn- 


onymous: “The other spots all have their 
own charm—what I think weve got is a 
nice little place with some history to it.” 0 





Little Dix Bay, A Rosewood Resort 
PO. Box 70 : 
Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands 
284-495-5555 
www.littledixbay.com 





continued from page 164 

or her activities. Obviously, wildlife is the 
main attraction here, and in addition to 
Goodman, there are two other game rang- 
ers who can take you out in the lodge’s 
Land Cruisers—each equipped with ra- 
dios, built-in cooler boxes and nighttime 
scopes for viewing animals after sunset-— 
or guide you on a walking safari through 
the reserve. The rangers are dedicated 
to making sure that guests get as close to 
the game as possible: Sightings of kills are 
frequent, as are glimpses—during the 
breeding season—of cubs and calves. And 
once a group out for bush cocktails heard 
a trumpeting noise nearby, and the rang- 
ers carefully guided the guests—wine- 
glasses in hand—to an acacia grove where 
a breeding herd of elephants was nibbling 
the young leaves off the trees. 

If wildlife watching should pall, how- 
ever, there are delicious alternatives. You 
can use the aerobic equipment, consult 
the health therapist, relax in the spa or get 
a massage and a pedicure in the lodge’s 
Wellness Centre; or swim or sit on the 


deck, or curl up in the library with a book. 





“T loved Africa from the 
minute I put my foot down 
on it,” says Mathis. 





In the evening you can opt for bush cock- 
tails or gather around the lounge fire- 
place or the outdoor fire pit; eat one of 
the chef’s six-course dinners, accompa- 
nied by a bottle of wine from Mathis’s 
cavernous cellar; and afterward you can 
sit on the deck and stare up at the sky, 
which Mathis describes as “so full of stars 
it looks white,” and listen to Africa. 

“It seems like I’m just living a dream 
here,” Mathis says with a kind of wonder- 
ment, and any guest would have to agree. 
“When you watch animals making a kill 
or raising their young ones—this is life, 


the circle of life. And I feel blessed.” 0 





Mateya Safari Lodge 
Madikwe Game Reserve 
PO. Box 21 
Derdepoort 2876 
North West Province, South Africa 
27-14-778-9200 
www.mateyasafari.com 
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The Last Word on Design 


Di MODOLO 
Digest present a cocktail recep- 


and Architectural 


tion with interior designer 
and author Bill Stubbs. Hear 
anecdotes from his book 
chronicling the adventures 
(and close calls!) of a globe- 
trotting purveyor of high style. 
See the full range of Di MODOLO 
jewelry collections, from the clean 
geometric lines of Triadra to the 
soft and sleek sensuality of Fiama. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Receive a signed copy of Stubbs’ 
book with your Di MODOLO 
purchase, while supplies last. 


Thursday, November 10, 2005 
6-8pm 

Brown and Company Jewelers 
674 Holcomb Bridge Road 
Roswell, GA 30076 


For more information, please call 
(770) 993-1080. 
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The Greenbriet 





continued from page 172 

holstered in what Varney describes as “a 
humongous flowered print called Fudge 
Apron. I never knew why Mrs. D. called it 
that, but it’s one of her signature patterns, 
and we keep reprinting it.” 

The Greenbrier can accommodate 
1,600 guests in its six-story white Geor- 
gian main building and its various cot- 
tages. The most luxurious quarters are 
the Presidential Suite, a duplex with 
seven bedrooms upstairs and sufficient 
rooms downstairs for 200 people to 
have cocktails. At the reopening party in 
1948, the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor shared this suite with Robert R. and 
Anita O’Keeffe Young. For the entrance 
foyer, Varney custom-designed a dou- 
ble chaise longue and a pink, white and 
green area rug. “We do nothing off the 
rack for The Greenbrier,” he says. The 
wallcovering alongside the spiral stair- 
case leading to the bedrooms is Akakina. 
The living room is another exercise 1n 
therefore-be-bold, with a pink-and-green 
cymbidium-orchid-motif carpet, drap- 
eries and fabrics, and geranium-velvet- 
upholstered walls. 

The State Suite, with four bedrooms, is 
in the newer West Virginia Wing. Its sit- 
ting room is another Technicolor sur- 
prise, with a reception room that features 
a carpet in a bright urn bouquet pattern, 
floral chintz chairs upholstered in yellow 
with red, blue and pink peonies, red- 
striped-silk walls and lavender draperies. 
The drapery cornices are an original 
Dorothy Draper design. 

Last year Varney replaced an aqua- 

blue-and-white trellis wallpaper in the 
lower lobby, where guests register, with 
two sets of Zuber murals. 
“Some designers have decorating proj- 
ects with a beginning and an end,” Varney 
says. “There’s a day you take on a new 
client, work with him and create the 
dream—tright down to the floral arrange- 
ments on the entry hall console table. 
And then there is The Greenbrier, which 
has been a decorating and design project 
for me and my staff for over 42 years, one 
that will never be finished.” 0 





The Greenbrier 
300 West Main Street 2 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 24986 
800-624-6070 


www.greenbrier.com 





continued from page 178 

faux-suede custom sofas to the pierced- 
wood African drum table that centers the 
living area. She also favors light-wood 
furniture, such as the 1920s-era French 
blond-oak chairs next to the fireplace. 
The designer gravitates toward one-of-a- 
kind antiques, often from shops in Aus- 
tralia, which she finds to be “more adven- 
turous” than those in her native country. 
Some of the pieces have a faintly colonial 





“When youre there, you 
could swear there’s 
2 ”9 
no one else in the world. 





air, often with an intriguing detail that 
sets them apart. The cherrywood dining 
table, for example, has oak extensions. 
And incorporating wicker in some form, 
as she did with the “frightfully English, 
slightly casual” dining chairs, is almost 
obligatory in these parts. “It’s very much 
an early New Zealand thing,” she says. 

With its separate suites but common 
living areas, the cottage tends to attract 
families and other groups. There’s some- 
thing profoundly relaxing about spending 
time in a place that resembles a home 
but isn’t one—it’s like being the guest 
of an ideal host, who piles on the addic- 
tive luxuries, from room service to a well- 
trained staff, while leaving you free to 
follow your own pursuits. Guests can 
wander up to the main lodge, to enjoy 
activities such as soaking in the spas or 
indulging in the French game of péetanque, 
or for a gourmet meal in its dining room. 
Or they can opt to stay home, eating in the 
cottage, which is equipped with a kitchen, 
instead. (A chef is available for those not 
inclined to cook.) 

It’s no wonder that guests spending 
time here tend to have an uncannily simi- 
lar reaction to the place: “Many people 
who see it say, ‘I want that cottage,’” Fish- 
er says. And the great thing is, they can 
have it—by the night. 0) 





Huka Lodge 
Huka Falls Road 
PO. Box 95 
Taupo, New Zealand 
64-7-378-5791 
www.hukalodge.com 
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AT FOUR SEASONS, WE BELIEVE 


OUR SUCCESS IS BEST MEASURED 


BY YOUR SUCCESS. WHICH IS WHY 


WE’VE CREATED A WORLD OF HOTELS 


DEDICATED TO KEEPING YOU 


AT YOUR BEST. WITH SURROUNDINGS 


THAT COMFORT AND INSPIRE, AND 


FLAWLESS SERVICE THAT IS 


ALWAYS AT THE READY. IN SHORT, 


ALL YOU 


EVERYTHING 


NEED TO ACCOMPLISH 


YOU SET OUT TO DO. 





CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL CONSULTANT, 


VISIT WWW.FOURSEASONS.COM OR 


IN THE U.S. CALL 1-866-823-2539. 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Austin, France, Jackson Hole, Palm Beach, Maine... 





Richard Meier—Designed 
Lake Michigan Aerie 


S urrounded by a forest and 
overlooking Lake Michigan 
in Harbor Springs, Michigan, is a 
five-bedroom residence designed 
by architect Richard Meier in 
1973 (AD, December 1988). 
The house, which is accessed via 
a wood bridge, has a double- 
height living room (left) with 
floor-to-ceiling windows, built-in 
furnishings and a study. There are 
several decks, including one off 
the glass-enclosed dining room. 
A cantilevered steel stair connects 
the decks and leads to the beach 





below. A tennis court completes 
the property. $2.5 million. 
Call 231-526-6251. 








Historic Pastoral Estate Dating from 1182 
eee Withinamoat with _ |iinnnnnnannnnn 


a remote-controlled draw- 





bridge, on a venerable estate es- 
tablished by the Foucaulds in 
the 12th century in the Limou- 
sin region of France, is Chateau 
de Saint Germain. The 16,000- 
square-foot castle, which has 
been rebuilt several times over its 
500-year history, was completely 





renovated between 1999 and 
2004. A Gothic stair constructed 
in the 1500s leads to the master 
suite, which includes a bedroom 
that Henry IV is said to have oc- 
cupied during a visit in 1605, as 
well as a sitting room and a study. 
‘Two lakes, an orangery and the 
remnants of a 17th-century for- 
mal garden are on the 116-acre 
property. $10 miilion. 

Call 44-20-738 9-273 4. 
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Scottsdale 


Bring your passton for life. 





Jill & Kyle Foster 
Chicago, IL 


They know exactly where his inspiration will hang. 





“Viewing work in a gallery is wonder- 
ful, of course, but it’s really just an 
introduction,” says Duane Smith, asso- 
ciate director of the Lisa Sette Gallery. 
A finer appreciation, he says, comes 
with time and from sharing space with 
the pieces—watching the sun color and 
shadow a work over the course of an 
afternoon, for example, or seeing its 


mood shift with the change of season. 


Living with art, Smith says, opens a 
dialogue that simply doesn’t exist in 
its absence. “It’s like falling in love: an 
act of letting barriers to intimacy fall 
away,” he says. “Honestly, there are 


some pieces I don’t want to see go.” 


The manner of a work’s presentation 
is an important part of its appeal 

and its most changeable aspect, says 
Deborah O’Hara, owner of the Calvin 
Charles Gallery in Scottsdale’s Marshall 
District. Living for a time in the fin- 
ished loft above her gallery reinforced 
her strong ties to the pieces she dis- 
played and still plays a role in how she 


introduces clients to new work. 


“Living with art changes the piece 
and its owner, ” says Ms. O’Hara. 
The evening dinner parties in the 
gallery are designed to approximate 
that level of interaction. “Even the 
act of dining in the presence of a work 
changes your relationship to it. It 
makes art a guest at the table, a party 


and participant to the conversation.” 
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Special Advertising Section 


It is said you can tell people by the 
company they keep, the books they 
read, the clothes they wear; all of the 
above is true. But there is no truer 
window into what moves a person and 
what gives shape to their world view 


than the art displayed in their home. 


“Art is both public and intensely personal,” 
says Stacy Barr of the Chiaroscuro 
Gallery. She speaks of a fine line between 
what an artist feels and what is created 
in the interpretation of an audience. 
“Artists expand an inner dialogue; they 
blow it out for us and broaden it so we 
can come in and experience what they 
feel.” Her passion for sharing these per- 


spectives 1s what brought her to the city. 


Ms. Barr says the most distinctive thing 
about Scottsdale is the scope of its 
diversity and the wide varieties of its 
expression. She describes a multiplicity 
of creative forces and artistic traditions 
pressing their way into the city, mixing 
with and tumbling over one another, 
eventually finding their way onto gallery 


walls and into exhibition spaces. 


“Tt’s just the most exciting place to discover 
and purchase art—a really fascinating en- 
ergy,” says Ms. Barr. “There’s a sense of 


something truly unique happening here.” 





To make Scottsdale’s art scene 

part of your vacation plans, visit 
experiencescottsdale.com/archdigest 
or call 800-839-9567. 
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NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
FLOOR SAMPLE 


SALE 
Saturday 12th through to 
Saturday 19th November 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM Tel:212.226.4747 
LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM Tel:310.360.0880 
CHICAGO SHOWROOM Tel:312.464.0242 


Distributors 
SEATTLE: Jennifer West Tel:206.405.4500 
DALLAS: David Sutherland Tel:214.742.6501 
MIAMI: Monica James & Co. Tel:305.576.6222 
SAN FRANCISCO: DeSousa Hughes Tel:415.626.6883 
WASHINGTON D.C.: August George Tel:202.337.5110 
HOUSTON: Brian Stringer (fabrics only) Tel:713.526.7380 


- 


www.georgesmith.com 











Nettesheim’s Classic Kitchens Carmel, CA 
831/622-9260 

Concepts Il LTD. Costa Mesa, CA 
714/545-9550 

South Pacific Kitchen & Construction La Jolla, CA 
858/459-9086 

Kitchens On Montana Santa Monica, CA 
310/451-5353 

Kitchen Matrix San Francisco, CA 


415/934-1454 


Creative Kitchen & Bath, Inc. Collinsville, CT 
860/693-6443 

Empire of Greenwich Fine Kitchens Greenwich, CT 
203/863-9690 

Raymar Custom Kitchens New Haven, CT 
203/777-1170 

Craft-Way Kitchens Wilmington, DE 
302/998-3305 

Anastasia Kitchen & Bath Studio St. Augustine, FL 
904/461-9907 

Design Times West Palm Beach, FL 
561/689-4207 


CUUNARY ART > 


DEFINING SPACE WITH ELEGANCE 


am 


Benchmark Kit. | West Palm Beach & Vero Beach, FL 


561/688-7949 

Brookwood Kitchens, Inc. Atlanta, GA 
404/355-7232 

Past Basket Geneva, IL 
630/208-1011 

Normandy Construction Hinsdale, IL 
630/455-5600 

Kitchens by Design, Inc. West Boylston, MA 
508/835-6300 

Cox Kitchens & Baths, Inc. Baltimore, MD 
410/296-4700 

Kitchen TechniQ, Inc. N. Bethesda, MD 
301/231-0633 

Extraordinary Works Troy, Ml 
248/669-1300 

North Star Kitchens Minneapolis, MN 
619/375-9533 

Artisan Kitchen & Bath St. Louis, MO. 
636/391-1366 

DCI Home Resources Charlotte, NC 
704/926-6000 


Kitchen Cabinet Worx Greensboro, NC 
336/333-2200 

MacDonald Kitchen & Bath Design Lambertville, NJ 
609/397-8500 

Apple Kitchens Moorestown, NJ 
856/235-2995 

Kitchen & Bath Design Center Northfield, NJ 
609/646-5656 

Rumson Kitchens, Inc. Rumson, NU 
732/842-1810 

Showcase Kitchens Manhasset, NY 
516/869-8585 j 

Merck Kitchen & Bath, Ltd. Merrick, NY 
516/867-1212 

Manhattan Center for Kitchen and Bath NYC, NY 
212/995-0500 

Sleepy Hollow Custom Kit. North Tarrytown, NY 
914/631-3101 

Auer Kitchens, Inc. Cincinnati, OH 
513/729-4564 

Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath Willoughby Hills, OH 
440/944-4499 





IBINETRY 


CUSTOM ( 





ur COpy. of our Designers:Guild Collection. For more information go to: www.qcc.conV/adn or call 800.909.6006, 


Coventy Kitchens, Inc. Frazer, PA 
610/644-2773 

Kitchen & Bath Concepts Pittsourgh, PA 
412/369-2900 

Alexandria Kitchen & Bath Studio Alexandria, VA 
703/549-1415 

Critzer’s Cabinet Creations Charlottesville, VA _ 
434/973-1691 

Absolute Kitchens, Inc. McLean, VA 
703/917-0744 

Refined Woodworks, Inc. Seattle, WA - 
206/762-2603 

Creative Kitchens, Inc. Huntington & Charleston, WV 
800/224-0450 


iS 
[ID 4 INDUSTRY PARTNER 


JACKSON HOLE: GARTH DOWLING/COURTESY JACKSON HOLE BROKERAGE; SAN FRANCISGU: JUEL PULIATTICOURTES 1 SU Hicer Siererrernur 











Elegantly Rustic Homestead by Jonathan Foote 





pair of Montana cabins 

dating from the 1890s were 
combined by architect Jonathan 
Foote in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
to create a single four-bedroom 
residence fronting a trout-filled 
pond. The living/dining room 





has a double-height fireplace, as 
well as a spiral stair of dry- 
stacked stone. The master wing 
has two walk-in closets and baths, 
a kitchen and an enclosed breeze- 
way with a stream. Two bed- 
rooms with baths and a living 





Georgian-Style Gem 
in Presidio Heights 








Be in 1904 on a north-fac- 
ing elevated location in San 
Francisco, a completely restored 
10,000-square-foot structure has 
views of the Golden Gate Bridge 
and the north bay. The six-bed- 
room residence has a formal din- 
ing room characterized by a 
marble fireplace and a strapwork 
ceiling (right). Two baths and 
dressing rooms and a sitting 
room with a fireplace are in the 
master suite. A large manicured 
rear garden with a fountain is 
enclosed on all sides by a high 
hedge (left). $16.5 million. 

Call 415-296-2226. 





room with a wood-burning fire- 
place are in a guest wing. A studio 
with a bath and a kitchen tops the 
garage. The property is just over 
five acres. Additional surrounding 
land is available. $4.95 million. 
Call 307-739-8156. 


continued on page 190 
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| eneath its exquisitely crafted exterior lies an abundance of leading-edge technologies. Each designed to perfectly orchestrate your 


\lite Radio Inc. 


ice included. Visit acura.com or call 4-800-To-Acura for more information. The XM name is a registered trademark of XM Sate 


»*Real-time traffic monitoring available only in select markets. First year's servi 


ty. The RL. ®AC | 


1orl 


t where your needs are the number-one pr 


's a luxurious, attentive environmen 


fe. It 


— 
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RL and HandsFreeLink are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. 


©2005 Acura. Acura 











Royal I8th-Century Manse 
in Gloucestershire 


Nee Lypiatt Manor, built 
in 1703, is the Gloucester- 
shire, England, residence of 
Prince and Princess Michael of 
Kent. Grade I-listed wrought : 
iron gates open to the front en- 
trance, which is embellished by 
fluted Ionic columns and a broad 
front door (left). The eight-bed- 
room structure is situated on 36 
acres that include three barns, 
stables for nine horses and ex- 





tensive grounds and manicured 
gardens. $10.8 million. 
Call 44-20-7034-4725 





Private Island Retreat off Phippsburg 


10-acre island off the coast of Maine has 

over 3,000 feet of rocky shoreline and 
vistas of lighthouses, Popham Beach and the 
Atlantic. In the summer at low tide, the is- 
land can be reached on foot via a half-mile 
sandbar. A three-story Federal-style residence 
was erected in 1986 and has three bedrooms, 
including a master suite with a deck with views 
to the east, north and south. $2.475 million. 
Call 207-8 74-6160. 











jee Folly, on Washing- 
ton’s Orcas Island, was de- 


signed by architect Thomas L. 
Bosworth and built in 1996. En- 
compassing nearly six acres, the 
property overlooks the Presi- 
dent Channel and Haro Strait. 
The main house (left) has a two- 
story entrance hall, a living/ 
dining area with a vaulted ceil- 
ing (above) and two master 
suites. There is also a two-bed- 
room guesthouse, a pool and a 
carriage house. $4.995 million. 
Call 206-713-1268. 

continued on page 192 





Waterfront Residence 
on Orcas Island 
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AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 














Amdega Conservatories, 
handmade in England since 
1874 from the finest 
timber and glass. 


Please call 1 -800-887-5648 


or visit www.amdega.com 


All other countries call +44 1325 468522 
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Topanga Compound Conceived by Marc Appleton 


ee eee prop- 
erty with expansive views of 
the Santa Monica Mountains in 
Los Angeles, California, has two 
structures designed by architect 
Marc Appleton in the 1990s 
(AD, July 1995). The one-bed- 
room main house has an open 


living/dining/kitchen area with 
a Saltillo tile floor. In the second 
structure are a garage, a guest 
room and a studio. A 60-foot lap 
pool is off a covered terrace ad- 
joining the living/dining/ 
kitchen area. $3.5 million. 

Call 310-255-5445. 





Clarence Mack Creation 
in Florida 


S et amid a tropical landscape 
in Palm Beach, Florida, is a 











Clarence Mack—designed resi- 
dence with seven bedrooms. The 
house, which was built in the 
1930s, has an entrance hall with 
a marble floor. The garden room 
(left), with a bay window, has 
French doors opening to a ter- 
race. The master bedroom, on 
the second floor, has a vaulted- 
beam ceiling, garden views and 
two baths. A one-bedroom 
guesthouse is next to the pool 
(above left). $7.5 million. 
Call 561-805-5022. 

continued on page 193 

















FURNITURE / KITCHENS / CABINETRY / Closets / Doors / Home THEATRE / SHOJI / ARCHITECTURAL WoODWORK 











Eco logical 


SMART KITCHENS. NATURAL MATERIALS. 


CUSTOM-CRAFTED. 








For a free brochure on our Madera kitchen, 











visit www.berkeleymills.com 


: or give us a call at 877-426-4557. 








| 
5 


The Berkeley Mills Madera kitchen is made of sustainably harvested cherry, certified by the Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC). Berkeley Mills was one of the first, and remains one of the few, 


American furniture and cabinetry makers to be certified under the FSC, an organization created 





to change the practice of sustainable forestry worldwide. 





© 


As with all Berkeley Mills kitchens, the Madera eer 


is available in other sustainable materials as well, ¥ . 

Berkeley Mills 

including bamboo. ADEE AT et FSC 
east-west furniture design® 


























BERKELEY MILis / 2830 778 StREET / BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA / 877-426-4557 / WWW.BERKELEYMILLS.COM 








FSC accredited certification means that the forest is managed according to strict environmental, social and economic standards. FSC Trademark © 1996 Forest Stewardship Council A.C. SW-COC 040 © 2005 Berkeley Millwork & Furniture Co., Inc 














Vacations are for tourists with itin raries. Kukui‘ula is being created for people , 
who want more out of life than a whirlwind tour of paradise. This is the kind of place 
where people will own their own homés ; and do exactly what they want to do. Exactly 
when they want to do it. Including nothing but breathe blossom-scented air and think p 
about what they might be up for tomorre . Maybe it’s a round of golf on Kukui‘ula’s 
planned Tom Weiskopf golf course or a stroll through the lush botanical garden next door. 
Maybe it’s a kayak cruise down Kaua‘i’s navigable rivers followed by a rejuvenating day at 
Kukui‘ula’s transcendent spa. Maybe it’s simply sailing through gentle trade winds at sunset. Ka ak U1'u 
Tranquility will be more than a state of mind at Kukui‘ula. It’s creating a way of life. KAUA"I's LIVING GARDEN 


A DMB and A&B Community Ph 808.742.0234 www.kukuiula.com 


Obtain the Pr@perty Report or its equivalent as required by Federal or State Law and read it before signing anvthing. No Federal or State Agency has 
{=} judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. This is not an offer or solicitation in any state in which the legal requirements for such an offering 
foe, Pave not been met. Warning: CA Dept. of Real Estate has not inspected, examined or qualified this offering. Proposed golf and recreational amenities 
are currently anticipated to be completed by mid-2008. © 2005, Kukui‘ula Development Company (Hawaii), LLC. All rights reserwed. 




















Pin Up, hand-pulled serigraph on gesso board, 40 x 30 inches 


© 2005 PHILIppE BERTHO AND CHALK & VERMILION FINE ARTS INC 


REVERIY BTITS ADDEARPANCE 
BEVERLY HILLS APPEARANCE 


Saturday, November 19, 2005, 7:00 — 9:00 PM 
460 North Rodeo Drive rsvp: (310) 777-0365 


MarRTIN*‘LAWRENCE GALLERIES . 


VW We MAR TINLELAWRENCE.COM i 


NEW YORK CITY + BOSTON * NEW ORLEANS + CHICAGO + DALLAS * BEVERLY HILLS ¢ LOS ANGELES + NEWPORT BEACH + SAN FRANCISCO + MAUI { 














MM elssen 


SING MALO 








~ Porcelain Inc. 41 Madison Avenue, 13th Floor New York, NY 10010 www.Meissen. 


© 2005 Melssen Porcelain | 
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Jal Hello To Taking 
Vegas vlOw. 
But Uo It Fast. 


will be just up the street whenever you want it. But your luxurious Turnberry-crafted residence will be more inviting, your environment more serene, : 
your valet and concierge services more personal. And suddenly you'll be dining in, hanging out with new-found friends at your own private playground, 
spa or fitness center, even throwing a party to celebrate Thursday. And don't forget Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. 





LAS VEGAS ; inetd Le ae Shi oA 





Call 800-616-2120 for information, or visit our sales center. One, two, three bedroom residences and penthouses, pre-construction priced from $000,000 to over 91.3 million. 
222 Haren Ave, las Uegas, NU 89109 + Tel: 702-732-9797 + fax: 702-733-8222 + www.turnberrytowers.com 


@ 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


THIS OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY THE PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONDOMINIUM AND NO STATEMENT SHOULD BE RELIED UPON IF NOT MADE IN THE PROSPECTUS. THIS IS NOT AN OFFER TO sSnaildero 
SELL, OR SOLICITATION OF OFFERS TO BUY, THE CONDOMINIUM UNITS IN STATES WHERE SUCH OFFER OF SOLICITATION CANNOT BE MADE, PRICES, PLANS, ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING AND SUMEL ; ae 
SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. WARNING:THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, EXAMINED OR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. 

MODELS USED IN THIS AD DO NOT REFLECT ANY RACIAL PREFERENCE. ( 
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BEAUTIES... 


¥ 


BLACK BEAUTY COURTESY. TO THE TRADE. ~ 


NATURAL STONE TILE & SLAB © STONE & GLASS MOSAIC ¢ GLASS TILE © GEM-STONE SLAB. 


STONE MART -# 


gf 


13425 SHERMAN WAY, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA 91605 (818).765-4800 WWW:STONEMART.COM 


iy 
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ANCIENT OLIVE TREES 


A Touch of Tuscany 


GIVE YOUR ESTATE THE LOOK AND FEEL OF TUSCANY. CHOOSE FROM 
AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF QUALITY OLD GROWTH OLIVE TREES. |’ 


www.ancientolivetrees.com Phone: 707.953.8562 Fax: 707.579.5672 


Also available through designers and architects 











High Point Showroom - 200 North Hamilton, Suite 331 
davidF RAN C | S See your designer or visit our website to see our 260 piece collection. 


Bet AWO) HRREAINI 2S 2B AL cope it www.davidFRANCISfurniture.com/C + 1-888-905-5678 
San Diego Palm Desert 


i 
THE WORLD'S FINEST HANDCRAFTED DESIGNS Vero Beach High Point Laguna Niguel San Francisco 








COLDWELL | 
BANKER 
FVCOWAUS INFLUENCED BY MANY CULTURES, YET UNIQUELY HAWAIIAN. 


INTERNATIONAL 





Aes 

















uilt on the lands of royalty, facing Diamond __ open to the sky appear throughout the home, | 














| 

Head across a historic bay, one home has creating a sense of tranquility and reflection | | 
brought together old and new Hawaii. It is as | 
though the house grew directly out of the land, The 14,544-square-foot home on 81,250 | 
a manifestation of its spirit in a built structure square feet of fee simple oceanfront land on 
Water, sea and sky unite with land and home Portlock Road in Honolulu includes four | 
bedrooms, seven baths, an infinity pool, a | 

Inspired by the classic Andalusian-Chinese- family room, a master wing of bedrooms, I I | 
Hawaiian style, which evolved in the early dressing rooms, personal offices, massage 
20th century in Hawaii, the home features the rooms, exercise room, grotto spa and lap pool 1314 South King Street | 
extensive covered lanais of the early missionary _Three-car garage. $26,500,000 | 


homes, created as a local adaptation of the New 
England veranda. The classical Andalusian- 
Spanish simplicity of form, with its broad, low, 











horizontal masses of white stucco, is crowned 





by the Hawaiian double-hipped rooflines 





Chinese-inspired stonework grille designs ™ 


appear, at intervals, in the stucco walls and are 





echoed in similar grillwork designs in screens, 














© 2005 Coldwell Banker Real Estate Corporation, Coldwell Banker” is a registered trademark of Coldwell Banker ¢ 





ColdwellBankerPacific.com An Equal Opportunity Company. Equal Housing Opportunity. Each office is independently owne 


} 
| fixtures and doors. Pools and quadrangles 
] 
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BRONZE SCULPTURES 


Very Limited Editions and Commissions 
for the Discriminating Individual 
or Corporate Collector 


SCULPTURES BY SIRO’: 
1-800-488-6492 


Available through your Decorator, Designer, or Architect 





We'll show you the work of every designer and architect worth seeing and help you compare their styles in relation to your needs. 


Some call this approach common sense. Our clients call it Designer Previews. 


“Matches clients with world-class designers and architects.” —Forbes Magazine 


DESIGNER 
PREVIEWS 


212.777.2966 www.dpreviews.com 800.367.4816 


NEW YORK ~* LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO ATLANTA © PHOENIX PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON DC MIAMI PALM BEACH 








Hand-Painted Custom Ceramic Tiles For 


917.687.5593 - SergioFurnari@aol.com: - 917.658.5890 





www.sergiofurnari.com 






































¥el 


Award Winnin 
HUBBARD IRON DOORS 








You've waited long enough. A lot of people 
talk about their dream homes. For those who are ready 
to live it, we offer a plan: Lindal Cedar Homes. 

Discover the possibilities and we'll 


bring them to life. Your life. 


Visit your independent Lindal 





dealer to start planning. 


IBENGE IBFNY geesocndencoo-ceanr 800-557-8881 
Mariposa........:.+00+++ 559-683-4060 A Lindal 
San Luis Obispo....... 800-987-3007 CEDAR HOMES 


Santa Barbara ..........- 800-676-2356 www.lindal.com ¢ 888-4LINDAL 
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my couristan: 


You know how to live. Life’s to be relished, and you’re living it 
right — right down to the defining details. Style shows and 
quality’s a must. Of course, you’d never settle for carpet when 
there’s Couristan. Endless styles and colors, coordinating 
borders, woven with the richness of 100% New Zealand wool 
— it’s no wonder you love your Couristan. 


There’s carpet ...AND THEN THERE’S COURISTAN™ 


(@| COURISTAN 


800.223.6186 ext. 523 www.couristan.com 


©2003 Couristan, Inc 


AVAILABLE THROUGH THESE FINE AUTHORIZED COURISTAN DEALERS 
ARIZONA: FRYE’S FLOORING, CHANDLER 480.893.2128 PHOENIX 602 48 | FLOORING RESOURCES, SCOTTSDALE 480.9 
| CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES 310 STON iC ERE, THE E FANCY, IN( SAN CARLOS ¢ 
| SUPERIO ke {INGS, SANTA ROSA 707.575.9331 | Y FLOORING CENTER, CATHEDRAL CITY /7( 
TO PA, NAPA 707.224.5544 | DAVIS & DAUGHTERS, WALNUT CREEK 92 re 














Sculpture: 
“The Four Elements 
of Nature” 











© Copyright, 2005. Decorative Expressions, Inc. All Rights Reserved 


: i: + Drawing: 
Oil Painting: “Two People with Dove and Leaves” 
| 
| 


“Contradiction” 100x81cm (40”x32”) 27x26cm (11”x 10”) 





| Picasso, Chagall, Dali... 
Be a part of tomorrow’s art heritage. Own an Alvar. 





IMPORTANT EXHIBITION & SALE 
November 10 - December 8, 2005 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS- SCULPTURES - WATERCOLORS - DRAWINGS - LITHOGRAPHY 


S.R. BRENNEN GALLERY 


73-080 El Paseo, Palm Desert, CA Phone: 760.773.9554 


ALVAR will be in attendance November 18th & 19th | 


Also visit our gallery in Scottsdale, AZ - Phone: 480.994.1355 
| | www.srbrennengalleries.com 
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ocated in the heart of west 
Austin, Texas, is an estate of 


nearly seven acres of landscaped 


grounds. The four-bedroom 


main house, which was built in 
1938, features a formal living 
room (below) with a vaulted 
ceiling, a fireplace and a terrace. 


Limestone steps lead from the 
terrace to the pool area, which is 
joined by a pavilion. A guest- 
house with a living/dining room 
and one bedroom is nearby. A 
greenhouse is also on the prop- 
erty. $6.5 million. 

Call 512-476-3170. O 





Twice the pixel resolution. 


Twice the arguments over the remote. 





HDTVs with crystal clear Plushto80p™ imaging 
technology. Just a few of the many ingenious products 
you ll find at mitsubishielectric.com/ty. 





MITSUBISHI 
ELECTRIC 




























































Architecture and Interior Design by Habitat/Guy Dreier Designs 
Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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f life is a moveable feast, 
Jerry Weintraub is at the 
head table. So it’s not 
surprising that the mega— 
movie producer built a one- 
of-a-kind house to accommo- 
date the party. 
“What I really wanted was 
a place where my buddies 
could be together—yet also by 
themselves,” says the producer 
of Ocean's Eleven and Ocean’s 
Twelve about his pals who 
starred in them. “So Matt and 
Catherine have stayed here, 
George has his own suite, and 
Brad shows up almost every 
weekend. It’s a fantastic house, 
and since I’m a warm guy, 
it’s also very homey”—not to 
mention charming. “Well, if 
you're from the Bronx,” he 
laughs, “you’re born with that.” 
Growing up in New York, 
Weintraub quickly realized 
that the real world was not his 
strong suit. “I hate reality. 





What I loved was imagina- 
tion, so even as a kid, I knew 
I was going to be in show 
business.” He proved him- 
self right and three years ago 
focused that fertile imagina- 
tion on two acres of magnifi- 
cent Palm Desert mountain- 
top, high above Palm Springs, 
a favorite haunt since 1960. “I 
always had houses here, but 
this time I decided to build 
an indigenous structure, fit- 
ting into the mountain, but 
completely contemporary” — 
a radical departure for the in- 
veterate collector whose pre- 
vious tastes ran to French and 
old English. “I wanted to get 
rid of the knickknacks in favor 
of a clean piece of steel or 
marble”—the perfect back- 
drop, as it turned out, for the 
contemporary art he scooped 
up in the ’70s and stashed 
in storage “until I built hous- 
es for it.” 





Lert: The rugged terrain of Palm 
Desert, California, provides a back- 
drop for producer Jerry Weintraub’s 
residence. “The house was posi- 
tioned to blend with the landscape,” 
says Guy Dreier, whose local ar- 
chitecture and design firm took on 
the exterior and interiors. 


“As soon as I saw the limestone de- 
tailing going in, I knew it was really 
going to work,” says Weintraub 
(above, at the entrance). The pro- 
ducer, whose credits include Ocean’s 
Eleven and Ocean’s Twelve, uses 

the 10,000-square-foot house for 
winter and weekend getaways. 









































the project. “The entrance is tucke 
Me _itito the corner— °n surprise 
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Angular walls define the entrance 
courtyard, which, like the entire 
house, is cladin sandstone, “The ~ 
atchitecture is an-extension, of «= 
the landscape,” says Dreier, whow 
worked closely with Weintraub on 

cked 


gue ale 


Downspouts emerge from a curvi- 
linear wall over the reflecting pool 
in the courtyard. “This is one of 
the house’s many water features,” 
otes Dreier. “It creates sound and 
t for arriving guests.” 
is lined with river rocks; 
g is limestone. 





BeL_ow: The main living area ex- 
tends to the outdoors and overlooks 
the surrounding mountainscape. 
The glass sculpture is by Dale Chi- 
huly. Pollack plaid on sofa cush- 
ions. Borrom: The outdoor por- 
tion of the living area abuts the pool. 
David Sutherland teak furniture. 


When it came to this most 
glamorous of sandstone des- 
ert inns, Weintraub knew ex- 
actly what he was looking for: 
“a complete indoor-outdoor 
house where everything could 
open up” (and close at the 
press of a button), air-condi- 
tioned garages, a big kitchen, 
“plenty of bars” and seven 
bedrooms, including those in 
a separate guesthouse with a 
hot tub and an outdoor bed 
for “whoever’s in love that 
week—the lovebirds of the 
moment.” As for the pool, the 
devoted lap swimmer’s only 
requirement was, simply, to be 
able to swim around the whole 
house. “From my gym I go 
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directly into cold water, which 
I love. For those who don’t, a 
second pool is heated.” 
Realizing these dreams, he 
knew, would take “one very 
bold architect,’ whom he 
found in Guy Dreier, who also 
was responsible for the inte- 
riors and landscaping. “Jerry 
wanted to make a statement,” 
he says, “but stay in tune with 
the environment.” Taking his 
cues from nature, Dreier made 
sure that “nothing is vertical. 
There are no right turns,” a 
theme continued indoors with 
the limestone floors and sand- 
stone walls. “He also said, ‘Use 
the whole space.’ So whatever 
you see inside, like the dining 


Opposite: The breakfast terrace 

is off the dining area, beyond, where 
Weintraub keeps works from his 
collection of contemporary art, 
which he’s amassed for decades. The 
teak dining chairs are from David 
Sutherland; the woven pieces in the 
foreground are from Brown Jordan. 


: 














Perhaps the most beguiling room is 


the master suite. Building over 
the pool, the architect left a V of glass, 
exposing the water beneath. 








Retractable glass walls allow the 
master bedroom to “float” over the 
pool. The pair of Philips plasma 
TVs are among dozens that the pro- 
ducer had placed throughout the 
residence. Donghia chair and ot- 
toman fabric. Bergamo bedcover- 
ing and pillow fabrics. 











Weintraub knew what he was looking for: “a house where everything 
could open up” (and close at the press of a button). 


area and bar, you see outside.” 

The heart of the 10,000- 
square-foot home—where a 
curving granite fireplace sepa- 
rates the kitchen and dining 
area from the living space— 
“was designed so everybody 
would feel they’re together,” 
says Weintraub. “I didn’t want 
it to be formal...so there’s an 
open kitchen where people 
can have a drink and watch the 
chef before moving into the 
living area. I love to entertain, 
and the house can seat 80. In 
fact, a lot of the parties for 
Ocean’s Twelve were held here.” 

Perhaps the most beguiling 


Says Weintraub of his Hollywood 
friends, who visit often, “George’s 
place is in Italy—I have a suite there 
—and Matt’s got one in Florida, 
there’s Michael and Catherine’s place 
in Spain, Brad has his Malibu house, 
and mine’s here. We work it all out.” 
Opposite: The guest casita. 


room is the sleek yet romantic 
master suite, dominated by its 
exotic “floating” bed. Building 
over the pool, Dreier left a V 
of glass, exposing the water 
beneath, that leads up to the 
bed. “You feel,” he says, “like 
youre lying at the foot of the 
pool looking out over the en- 
tire valley.” Especially if the 
huge, retractable glass walls 
are hidden, which they usually 
are. “I keep them open all day, 
sometimes even at night,” says 
Weintraub. “It’s like sleeping 
outdoors under the stars.” 

Of course, with Jerry Wein- 
traub it’s best to expect the un- 


expected, so there’s that, too: 
Tucked around a corner in a 
splash of orange is an English 
pub, based on the one at Lon- 
don’s Savoy Hotel. “You're in 
this contemporary place, and 
suddenly you walk into this 
magnificent English bar with 
a poker table,” he chuckles. 
“The guys love playing cards.” 
As for work, the producer 
takes to the air. “I have a plane, 
so ’'m in my Los Angeles office 
by 10, work until three, and by 
four I’m back in the desert 
playing 18 holes of golf.” 


It is indeed a good life. 
Two years in the making, the 


Palm Desert house official- 
ly opened—“Everything’s an 
opening to me”—to coincide 
with last year’s premiere of 
Ocean’s Twelve. “Everybody told 
me I was crazy to tackle this 
because I was in the middle of 
making a movie as well as do- 
ing a house in Beverly Hills,” 
says Weintraub. “But if there’s 
one thing I’ve learned—it 
doesn’t keep going around. 
At some point it’s going to 
end, and when it does, I hope 
to have done everything | 
wanted. So all ’m doing now,” 
he laughs, “is trying to get 
it all in.” 

















Agove: A view at dusk reveals the 
main living area and master bed- 
room, at right. “The pool is sited so 
that Jerry can actually swim around 
the house,” says Dreier. “This home 
is full of people all the time,” he 
adds. “It’s at its best when you have 
sounds and music and fires going.” 
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Interior Design by Mario Buatta 
Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Derry Moore 











THIRTY STORIES ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE, 
A WORLD OF GLAMOUR AND ROMANCE 





“The shiny walls glitter at night 


and glitter during the day, reflecting 


the lights of the city,” Mario Buat- 
ta says of Hilary Geary and Wilbur 
Ross’s apartment on the 30th floor 
of a Manhattan high-rise. Lerr: 
The living room. Sconce from Liz 
O’Brien. Scalamandré sofa fabric. 


Asove: The eggplant shade on the 
living room walls, which Buatta 
treated to resemble porphyry, is “a 
great foil for all the pastels—it 
makes them sing out.” A painting 
by Helen Frankenthaler, at left, 
hangs below a work by Carlos Mé- 
rida. The portrait is by Sally Avery. 











s Wilbur Ross Crazy?” ‘hat was the 

question plastered across the cover 

of Business Week in 2003. “He’s bet- 

ting big on busted industries like steel, 
textiles, and telecom,” the headline added. 
“Where others see risk, he sees gold.” 
That provocative cover now occupies 
pride of place on a library wall in Ross’s 
Fifth Avenue apartment, which was, like 
those unglamorous industries steel, tex- 
tiles and telecom, virtually busted when 
he bought it several years ago. 

Except for the views—the apartment is 
on the 30th floor—the interior was as 
inviting as a hospital emergency room. 
According to Mario Buatta, who was 
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called in for doctoring, the little library 
was not only ugly—really ugly—it was 
downright nasty, so badly spaced that you 
were liable to trip and break a leg if you 
dared to take a book off a shelf. The 
kitchen was scarcely big enough for a mi- 
crowave, and the other rooms were a Sar- 
gasso Sea of beige—“dull, dull beige, re- 
ally dreary,” in Buatta’s words. Nothing 
much had been done since the building 
was constructed in 1927—the previous 
owner, an elderly woman, had not even 
installed air-conditioning—but her fail- 
ure to keep up with the times was perhaps 
a blessing. “She hadn’t gucked it up,” says 
Ross. “We didn’t have to undo bad things.” 

Buatta had worked separately for both 
Ross and his wife, Hilary Geary, during 
their previous lives, which is to say, before 
their marriage in October 2004. In 1969, 
when the Prince of Chintz was a mere 
princeling, he had designed an apartment 


Lert: A 19th-century bureau-book- 
case with chinoiserie details, from 
Kentshire Galleries, adds ballast to 
the living room. “Every room needs 
something tall in it,” Buatta notes. 
Travers flamestitch bench fabric. 
Yellow pillow fabric and chair print, 
Brunschwig & Fils. Stark carpets. 








ABOVE: “It’s really an evening apart- 
ment,” says Buatta, who created 
multiple seating areas for entertain- 
ing. The painting is by Russian 
artist Ivan Godlevsky. Newel Art 
Galleries low table. Mallett tea cad- 
dy. Pollack sofa linen. Drapery 
plaid and pillow print from Travers. 


for Ross in The Dakota, one of New York’s 
landmark buildings. He also designed the 
interior of Geary’s house in Southamp- 
ton, where the couple spend part of the 
summer. “It was a dream come true to do 
another project with him,” says Geary, 
who is a society writer for Quest, a 
Manhattan monthly. “He’s fun to be 
with—he has a wonderful way with peo- 
ple—and he has an artist’s eye, a great 
color sense.” The couple are so fond of 
Buatta that they have placed a framed 
photograph of him on a table in their 
bedroom. He’s holding a throw pillow 
on which are written three words in 
red: “Don’t Bug Me.” In front of the pic- 
ture, Ross and Geary have placed an 
authentic-looking rubber cockroach, just 
like the ones Buatta enjoys surprising 
his friends with. 

Their admiration is fully reciprocat- 
ed. Working with imaginative clients, 






























ABOVE: Using knotty-pine paneling, 
Buatta transformed the once “hid- 

eous” library into a warm space “the 
color of a pecan” anchored by a Chiu 
Ya-Tsai canvas. Sofa and pillow fab- 
rics, Colefax and Fowler. John Boone 
wall lights. Yale R. Burge side table. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 


Ricut: “Because of the topiary 
trees, you feel you’re in a pavilion,” 
Buatta says. St. Bart’s artist Jean Ver- 
rechia painted the figure, which 
hangs over an 18th-century English 
sideboard, from Hyde Park An- 
tiques. Pair of goose tureens from 
Ann Getty. Carpet from Stark. 
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Buatta was able to do what he does best— 
use color in a creative way. “One of my 
strongest weapons is color,” he says, 
“Just a can of paint. So many people are 
afraid of color. Hilary and Wilbur love 
it.” With a few strokes of the paintbrush, 
that dreary beige was sent into exile. 
Convinced that dark colors are more 
glamorous than light, Buatta painted 
the living room walls one of his favorite 
colors—eggplant. He then glazed and 
treated them with acid, the exact nature 
of which, like a jealous chef, he refuses to 
divulge. “It creates the feeling of por- 
phyry. Eggplant is a great color on which 
to display paintings, and at night it re- 
flects the city lights.” 

Manhattan itself is, in fact, a key part 
of the design, and the apartment has 
unobstructed views in every direction, 


from the sweep of Fifth Avenue to the 
south, Columbus Circle to the west and 
the George Washington Bridge far to 
the north. When Ross and Geary gave 
their first party, everyone was puzzled 
by a concentration of bright lights in 
the distance. Finally one of the guests, 
a baseball fan, provided an explanation. 
From their privileged perch they could 
see all the way to the Bronx, and that 
mysterious spot of light was Yankee 
Stadium. Through a careful placement 
of mirrors—one living room wall is cov- 
ered with mercury glass—Buatta has 
brought those astonishing views right 
into the apartment. Wherever you are, 
you see, through windows or through 
reflection, the city around you, ever 
changing, never boring. 

continued on page 281 
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Lert: Blue and white hues define 
the master bedroom. Julia Gray 
chest of drawers. John Boone floor 
lamp. Newel Art Galleries 1950s 
basket sconces. Star print and trims 
from Brunschwig & Fils. White 
sofa fabric from Clarence House. 
Drapery stripe, Cowtan & Tout. 





Asove: “The whole master bath is 
mirrored—it’s like a prism,” says 
Buatta, who also used white marble 
with black-marble trim. Art Déco 
dressing table from Lorin Marsh. 
Etagere from Yale R. Burge. Nier- 
mann Weeks light fixture in mirror. 
Lee Jofa Ultrasuede on chair. 
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| RENEWING A STORIED OAHU HOME FOR INVESTOR FAYEZ SAROFIM 
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Architecture by Vladimir Ossipoff / 
Interior Design by David Lindal of David James Design 
Text by Paul Theroux/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


nis 


Located along a beach in Honolulu 
and built in the mid-1960s by archi- 
tect Vladimir Ossipoff for Henry 
and Clare Boothe Luce, Halenai’a, 
or House of the Dolphins, has been 


updated for Texas-based invest- 
ment manager Fayez Sarofim. Da- 
vid Lindal, of the local firm David 


James Design, “integrated the cli- 


ent’s personality” into his redesign. 
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The open-air living room offers a 
view to the new guesthouse. “My 
goal was to assemble a mix of furni- 
ture that was subtle, elegant and 
casual,” says Lindal, who found the 
late-19th-century tea table in a 
nearby antiques shop. The pair of 
Regency sofas are from Christie’s. 


e€ were very 

fortunate to 

get this place, 

and to be able 
to make it a better place,” says 
Fayez Sarofim, the formidable 
Houston investor and patron 
of the arts, on one of his regu- 
lar visits to Honolulu. “Grow- 
ing up in Egypt gave me an 
appreciation for the continu- 
ity of life and for nature.” Ges- 
turing toward his garden, he 
says, “The trees here are mag- 
nificent—the monkeypods, 
the banyans. This place has a 
gor yd feel.” 

“This place” is Halenai’a, 
House of the Dolphins, in an 
earlier incarnation the home 
of the equally formidable 
Clare Boothe Luce. On a tour 
of Hawaii in 1966 with her 
husband, Henry Luce, she 
found this large beachfront 
lot in the palmy district of Ka- 
hala and hired a distinguished 
local architect, Vladimir Os- 
sipoff, to design a house. The 
idea was that the house should 
be a place for entertaining 
(overnight guests were not to 
be encouraged), as well as serv- 
ing as a sunny refuge in which 
the Luces might spend their 
later years. 

But Henry Luce died be- 
fore the house was finished, 
and so it was as a widow— 
“a landmark,” as she liked 
to call herself—that Clare 
Boothe Luce moved in 1967 
into the residence she named 
the House of the Dolphins. 
Apart from the ancient mo- 
saic of a dolphin over the en- 
trance, the Luce house was 
simple—even unprepossess- 
ing—roomy, airy, secluded and 


gloriously sited on a lovely 
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The Luce house has been transformed from 
a simple beach house to a pavilion-by-the-sea, but 
still in spirit a House of the Dolphins. 
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ABoveE: “I have a fantasy about beach 
houses being furnished with hand- 

me-downs from a family’s main res- 
idence,” says Lindal. “Almost all the 
furniture on the lanai started life in 
one of Mr. Sarofim’s other homes.” 
The blackboard painting is by Ver- 

non Fisher. Scalamandré sofa print. 
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stretch of beach. Luce made 
the questionable boast of own- 
ing “the largest lawn in Ho- 
nolulu”’—though it is certainly 
one of the more imposing ones 
on the Kahala shorefront. 

On that lawn and in the din- 
ing room, she hosted lunches 
and dinners for presidents 
Nixon and Ford, visiting con- 
gressmen, many political and 
cultural luminaries, and ador- 
ing interviewers, whom she 
apparently delighted in shock- 
ing by telling them that she 
wanted a Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature, and that Honolulu was 
“a fur-lined rut,” and that she 
would only marry again if she 
could find “a handsome, re- 
tired, homosexual admiral.” 


To visiting biographer Wil- 
frid Sheed she complained 
about “the lack of bright com- 
pany in Hawaii.” Ultimately, 
Luce moved on from Hale- 
nai’a and took her dolphin 
mosaic with her. 

The house was sold in the 
1980s. It was from the new 
owner that Fayez Sarofim 
bought the house and not only 
renovated it but, with the 
guidance of David Lindal, of 
David James Design in Ho- 
nolulu, reconfigured and ex- 
tended it. Mrs. Luce’s terrace 
was enclosed and a new en- 
tranceway added, with koi 
ponds and abundant, large- 
leaved monsteras, as well as a 
plantation-style guest cottage 


Ricut: The library. “Mr. Sarofim’s 
late wife purchased the large table, 
one of several pivotal pieces in the 
collection,” notes the designer. Both 
19th-century koa tables were crafted 
by F. N. Otremba, who once made 
a mantel for Hawaii devotee Mark 
Twain. The sideboard is circa 1880. 
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Calabashes fill a cabinet—which 
the designer found locally—in 

the master bedroom. “He’s very 
open-minded and trusting, with 

a strong design aesthetic of his 
own,” Lindal observes of Sarofim. 


“And he enjoys collecting Ha- 


waiian art, artifacts and furniture.” 














on the spacious back lawn. In 
the process the Luce house 
has been transformed from a 
fairly simple beach house to a 
pavilion-by-the-sea, but still 
in spirit a House of the Dol- 
phins, for it is dominated 
by the sight of blue ocean 
frothing on the reef and 
bathed in marine sunlight, the 
trade winds rustling in the 
lovely trees. 

“The concept of this home 
was a collaboration between 
the late Linda Sarofim and 
me,” says designer David Lin- 
dal, who helped mastermind 
the finished scheme. “She had 
a very clear vision—an open- 
pavilion-style home. Casual 
but elegant, not fussy—bold, 


discreet, fitting no pigeon- 
hole. The intent of the interior 
was a neutral, natural back- 
drop of stone and bleached 
koa to showcase an important 
collection of Hawaiian re- 
gional furniture.” 

On the lanai, where Clare 
Boothe Luce sat scandalizing 
visiting journalists with her 
political opinions, the more 
judicious Fayez Sarofim quiet- 
ly reflects on his life, which 
in its way is as remarkable 
a trajectory as Luce’s. Remind- 
ed that he is known as The 
Sphinx, he chuckles and agrees, 
“Yes, Pm the one who hides.” 

Yet—relaxed, feeling at 
home in Hawaii—he describes 
his early Levantine life. He 





was raised in Egypt in a distin- 
guished Coptic family—his 
grandfather Marcus Simaika 
was founder of the Coptic Mu- 
seum in Cairo. (The Sarofim 
name is a cognate of sera- 
phim, one of the orders in the 
Christian hierarchy of angels.) 
“Our house in Minya”—in 
the Nile Valley—‘“was in the 
grand style. Going to Minya 
was like going to Honolu- 
lu. We had a villa in Cairo. I 
fished in Alexandria, where it 
was like ancient times.” 

In 1946, at the age of 17, 
Fayez Sarofim came to study 
in the United States, and after 
graduating from Berkeley and 
Harvard Business School, he 
got a job offer in Houston, 








“The massive 19th-century koa bed 
sets the tone for the master bed- 
room,” notes Lindal. Formed from 
Clare Boothe Luce’s old study, 

the room overlooks hau trees and the 
ocean, beyond. The herringbone- 
pattern koa floor is new; the recessed 
ceiling is from an earlier renovation. 


with the cotton traders An- 
derson Clayton. 

“They traded globally. The 
industry in Houston then was 
cotton, but it was not very 
profitable,” Sarofim says, re- 
ferring to the early 1950s. “In 
fact, it was a dying industry. 
My father was still growing 
cotton in Egypt. They sug- 
gested I run operations there.” 

continued on page 281 
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ABovVeE: Lindal added a pond as well 
as the guesthouse for Sarofim’s many 
visitors, including his five children. 
“T aimed for something a little colo- 
nial—a blend of Kona coffee shack 

and Texas ranch house.” The build- 
ing contains two bedroom suites and 
outdoor living and dining areas. 


Opposite: A marble capital salvaged 
from the Victorian Haleiwa Hotel 
serves as a side table on the pool 
terrace. “The house opens up so 
completely that this area is always 
cooled by the ocean breezes,” says 
the designer. “On every visit, the 
family spends a lot of time out here.” 
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An exclusive screen print from Travers 
(212-888-7900), Beguine is a stylized- 
flower motif translated from a late- 1940s 
fabric. Shown in the most exotic of the 
available colors, it also comes in two 
tone-on-tone palettes, one in greens and 


blues and one all in shades of green. 


























The Federal-style 
facade of the new 
Main Street location 


dale-style chair, circa 
1950, above 


The Barrett Marsden Gallery’s clutch of inno- 


vative ceramics by renowned artists includes 

















omenature continues 

to complement period 

furnishings with con- 
temporary, colorful designs at its 
new location on Southampton’s 
Main Street. The 3,000-square- 
foot space, with 14-foot vaulted 
ceilings, accommodates a dra- 
matic display of eclectic styles, 
from cotton pillows with floral 
designs embroidered in silk (left) 
to Han Dynasty statues and a 
string of silk Chinese lanterns 








(above). “I believe our unique 
approach of combining mod- 
ernism’s strong, clean lines with 
today’s emphasis on color and 
wit creates a certain magic in a 
home,” remarks the owner, John 
Heilmann, who counts Scott 
Snyder as a client. 


Homenature 

6 Main St. 
Southampton, NY 11968 
631-287-6277 
www.homenature.com 





























Richard Slee’s Blanket Bay (left), Ken Eastman’s 
Into Afternoon (right, rear) and Turquoise Bowl by 
Nicholas Rena (right, front). The work is versa- 
tile and, according to John Stefanidis, “looks 


very good in domestic environments.” 





Barrett Marsden Gallery, 17-18 Great Sutton St. 
London ECIV ODN; 44-20-7336-6396 











continued on page 244 
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onsider the perils, and plea- 
sures, of the second home, 
where fantasy meets practical- 
ity, domestic habits are often 
loosened in a refreshing or lighthearted 
way and—if you're not careful—decorat- 
ing clichés abound. Houses by the water 
| get decked out with sailboat prints and 
| blue-and-white awning stripes. In the 


RESISTING THE TRIED AND TRUE desert, Navajo blankets and potted cac- 
































tuses set the scene. And in the mountains? 
AT A COLORADO MOUNTAIN RETREAT “Antlers and split logs everywhere,” says 
Karen Marcus with a laugh. “It’s a slip-_ 
| s ms ” 
! ey ; ; pery path, to be avoided at all costs. 
k Architecture by David C. Forman, AIA The Colorado vacation house that 
i) Interior Design by Karen Marcus Marcus designed for longtime Arkansas- 
| | Text by Michael Frank based clients, a businessman and his wife, 
| Photography by David O. Marlow stands apart from the typical Vail (actu- 
| ally, in this case, Beaver Creek) retreat in 
Hg several regards. First there’s the setting. 
| 224 
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Nestled against the foot of a slope that 
belongs to the vast parkland of the White 
River National Forest, the parcel has the 
feeling of utter rurality without the isola- 
tion. The gently frothing creek that runs 
through the property is thick with trout. 
At one time or another the owners have 
watched elk, deer, foxes and bears saunter 
or. scramble, depending, through their 
backyard. “Given that we’re basically still 
in a resort,” the husband remarks, “the 
site is unrepeatable.” 

Next comes the architecture. Although 
the house, designed by David C. Forman, 
isn’t particularly old, it forsakes the more 
customary mountain cabin vernacular for 
the crisp lines of a 19th-century farm- 
house. Inevitably, of course, the model 
has been adapted to fit contemporary 
needs, both in its first incarnation and 














ABove Lert: A bridge leads to the 

front entrance of a clapboard farm- 
house in Beaver Creek, Colorado, 

conceived by architect David C. For- 
man and renovated by architect Rick 
Dominick. Karen Marcus designed 
the interiors of the house, which is 
an Arkansas couple’s vacation home. 








ABove: A twig mirror tops a black- 
raffia-and-tortoise-bamboo chest 
in the entrance hall. “It’s one of 
only a few typical Colorado moun- 
tain home-type accessories,” says 
Marcus. Lert: A row of red rockers 
is “an introduction to the interior 
color scheme,” the designer says. 
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The house, which isn't particularly old, forsakes the more customary 
mountain cabin vernacular for the crisp lines of a 19th-century farmhouse. 


during the recent gentle tweaking it re- 
ceived under architect Rick Dominick 
and Marcus’s supervision, but it retains a 
handsome pared-down crispness that sets 
it apart from many of its neighbors. 
Finally there’s the interior design. 
“When I first saw the house,” Marcus re- 
calls, “it was all very New Englandy, safe 
and awash with gray and Williamsburg 
green. Now, I have nothing against Wil- 
liamsburg green, but I took one look at 
the place and felt it could stand up to 
something a little more robust.” Robust, 
in Marcus’s eyes, meant a palette of Tur- 
key red, marigold yellow and black, which 
she used judiciously on the trim and for 
occasional accents elsewhere. When the 


wife first described Marcus’s suggestion 
to her grown son, he called it “the Ronald 
McDonald house.” “But that was before 
he saw the results,” his mother remem- 
bers. “Karen has vision. She always pulls 
it off in the end.” 

Before Marcus’s vivid palette could be 
implemented, however, there was that 
gentle tweaking to set in motion. Because 
the wife is an avid cook who loves to en- 
tertain, a new dining room was slipped 
into the crook of the L-shaped floor plan, 
French doors, the focal point of this 
space, were then added to the living room, 
both to integrate this modest change of 
direction into the rest of the house and to 
give access to the new deck outside. Baths 





were updated, as was the kitchen, whose 
pair of dishwashers clearly attest to the 
amount of entertaining the couple do. 
(“It may seem like overkill,” the wife ob- 
serves, “but you'd be surprised how often 
Pve got both of them running.”) 

Because Marcus believes that yellow is 
one of the trickiest colors to work with, 
she conceived of a rubbed-plaster treat- 
ment that called for a first coat of red to be 
applied to the walls, with a yellow top coat 
following. This approach helped take the 
edge off the yellow while giving the rooms 
an instant patina at the same time. Bead- 
board wainscoting, which was existing, and 
floor-to-ceiling bookshelves, which Mar- 
cus added to the game room, were both 
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Opposite ABove: The living room. 


Greeff armchair and ottoman check. 


) Yellow pillow fabric, Brunschwig & 
Fils. ABOvE: “We wanted the din- 
ing room to be whimsical,” says Mar- 
cus. “A zebra print seemed to be 
the ticket.” Fabricut chair pillow 
stripe. Scalamandré wallcovering. 


“They love to entertain, and it’s al- 
ways casual and fun,” says Marcus. 
Ricut: “The kitchen was left rela- 
tively bare to pull the outside in,” 

) she explains. An antique Bessara- 

) bian kilim covers the floor. The dual 
dishwashers are from KitchenAid. 
Thermador range. Faucet, Kohler. 
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painted straight-out Turkey red. The re- 
sulting effect has a lot of heat, a lot of zit 
Marcus was determined to come up 
with a palette that worked well in at least 
two seasons. “We ski in the winter,” the 
husband points out, “and we hike, bicy- 
cle and fly-fish in the summer. ‘This house 
wasn’t just about having a place to re- 
cover after a long day on the slopes.” 
After setting her warm stage, Marcus 
cooled it down again in the living room 
with the stone wall that backs the fire- 
place and the neutral pin-dot rugs she set 
over the wood floors. In the game room, 
she used an Indian pierced-wood screen— 
more cool, yes, but form and pattern too. 
And for the dining room, she found a pair 
of black Mexican step-back cupboards to 
house a collection of serving pieces; the 


custom table, extra-long at 11 feet, easily 


accommodates many guests. 
The owners have been longtime collec- 
tors of Native American art and artifacts, 











“T took one look and felt the 
place could stand up 

to something more robust,” 
says Karen Marcus. 
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Opposite: Mounted and framed 
pieces of Korean calligraphy in the 
master bedroom “have an archi- 
tectural quality,” Marcus says. Red 
crewelwork bedcovering and sham 
fabric, Old World Weavers. Schu- 
macher armchair damask. Milling 
Road pine chests and chair. 


Ricut: Dominick worked around 
existing stonework in the expand- 
ed master bath. The wallcovering 
is from Brunschwig & Fils. Kohler 
faucets. BELOw: The rear fa¢ade. 
The three-story guest wing is at left. 
Bryan Bellows, of Gore Range Land- 
scaping, designed the grounds. 











and Marcus was pleased to be able to skim 
off many pieces from their Arkansas house 
and send them out to Colorado, among 
them prints, paintings, bronze sculptures, 
even a pair of intricately beaded moc- 
casins. The one interesting acquisition 
made specifically for the house is the stir- 
ring image over the fireplace in the living 
room, Kirby Sattler’s Shadow on the Sun, a 
portrait of a fiercely somber Native Amer- 
ican man displaying an enormous chunky 
cross on his bare chest. 

Marcus found the original painting in a 
local gallery, but it turned out to be too 
large for any wall in Beaver Creek. “I 
couldn’t give it up, though,” she explains. 
“T just couldn’t get the image out of my 
head.” Nor, as it turns out, could the 
clients, so in the end Marcus bought the iit 
painting for herself, and the clients took | 
home a scaled-down giclee print for them- IW 
selves. “A friend of mine, hearing this sto- | 
ry, said to me, ‘Isn’t it usually the other | 
way around? Don’t the clients usually 
keep the original work and give the de- | 
signer the copy?’ I said, ‘What’s usual? In | 
interior design, anything goes.’” 

A spirited response, and somehow pre- 
cisely what you'd expect from a woman 
who takes a gray-green mountain retreat, 
turns up the heat and amps up the flair. 
“There’s really only one rule,” advises the 
designer. “Never be afraid.” 
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“The goal was to create livable in- 
teriors for a landmark home,” de- 
signer Barbara Barry says of the 1922 
French-style mansion she renovat- 
ed in Piedmont, California. Lerr: A 
parterre of roses, planted by land- 
scape designer Deborah Nevins, 
surrounds a fountain at the entrance. 


Morgan, the house is situated on one and 
a half lush acres in Piedmont, a pin-neat, 
pink-sidewalked principality tucked away 
in the Oakland hills. In the 1920s it was 
known as the city of millionaires, which it 
still has in abundance. 

The property had lain fallow for years 
when a couple, who had long fantasized 
about living on this coveted street lined 
with mansions under the oaks, purchased 
it. Though the structure was large, with 
seven bedrooms and nine baths, preten- 
sion was something they studiously tried 
to avoid. “We wanted a house we could 


WITH A FRENCH ACCENT, A PIEDMONT HOUSE REDEFINES ITSELF 


Architecture by Albert Farr/Interior Design by Barbara Barry, AsID 
Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by Matthew Millman 


onsider the front door, pure 
bronze, the feeling of perma- 
nence and solidity in the hand. 
Feel how it glides rather than 
swings. If you are designer Barbara Barry 
and the residence is a 12,000-square- 
foot French-style mansion across the bay 
from San Francisco, the grand gesture ar- 
rives in hundreds of intimate details, be- 
ginning with the door custom-made by 
the artisans who restored the Statue of 
Liberty. “It’s not about how much we 
have but about how what we have serves 
us,” the designer says philosophically 
of her latest residential commission. 
“It’s the small things we see and touch 
every day that leave an impression and 
give us serenity.” 
Built in 1922 by Albert Farr, a Bay Area 
contemporary of Willis Polk and Julia 


Ricut: Barry designed most of the 
furnishings in the living room, in- 
cluding the chairs, covered in a Cow- 
tan & Tout fabric, the Boyd floor 
lamp and the Baker tables. Rug, Tu- 
fenkian. OpposIrE: The armchair 
is from Amy Perlin Antiques. Ban- 
quette fabric, Manuel Canovas. 
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“Tt was three years in the making,” 
says Barry (above). “We restored the 
architectural details and updated 
the furnishings and fabrics to make 
the interiors relevant for today.” 














live in, versus a don’t-touch-be-careful 
kind of place,” says the wife. The couple 
turned to Barry for inspiration. 

The designer grew up in Piedmont, so 
she felt a special attachment to both the 
residence and the clients, who have two 
young children. “This house could have 
been done in a more strictly historical 
way,” she says. “But we wanted a more 
modern French envelope, one with quiet 
light play all the way through.” 

An artist’s daughter, Barry views rooms 
as canvases. The light, palpable and ever- 
shifting, was her starting point for the 
residence. ‘That light inspired the subtle 
palette, which she compares to a French 
wash or monotint. Where a more con- 
ventional thinker might have chosen pat- 
tern on pattern, Barry used variations 
of the same color. The living room, for 
example, is wrapped in a pale, cool cel- 
adon, contrasted with a warm off-white 
the shade of wet plaster. Its masculine 
counterpoint is the dining room, where 
the tones run to whiskey and rum, an- 
chored by French wallpaper panels set in 
silver-leafed frames. The master bedroom 
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Lert: “The palette is a symphony 
of cool celadons and blues, re- 
flecting the Northern California 
light,” she says. Interior: with Flow- 
ers, 1961, by Richard Diebenkorn 
is above the sofa. Maxime Old 
designed the circa 1940s taborets, 
covered in a Great Plains wool. 
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is a dusty amethyst that plays off the 
dark mahogany furniture. “I explore each 
space with my emotions,” Barry explains. 
“My first consideration is not what’s in a 
room but how I want it to feel.” 

The rooms previously had what Barry 
calls “a French Hollywood-set feel.” In- 
spired by the work of Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann and Paul Dupré-Lafon, she 
adjusted the proportions of the public 
spaces, raising and widening the portals. 
In keeping with her theory of harmony 
through consistency, the entrance hall 
and living and dining rooms each have 
primary and secondary crown moldings, a 
minimalist, slightly curved i interpretation 
of a traditional architectural element. 
The lower molding runs through each 
room, creating a bond—barely discerned 
but unconsciously felt—between them. 

Throughout the house, Barry mixed 
































Top: A 1940s Bagues chandelier Ricut: “It’s gardenlike,” the design- 
hangs above the custom table and er says of the sunroom, which is lined 
chairs in the dining room. A French _ witha silk chinoiserie wallcovering. 
wallpaper panel hangs at rear.Great | Custom pieces surround the French 
Plains chair fabric. Rug, Tufenki- low table. Sofa and club chair fab- 
an. ABove: An island and hood from __ ric from Cowtan & Tout. Scalaman- 
La Cornue dominate the kitchen. dré vine-pattern chair and sofa pil- 
Viking dishwasher. Chair, McGuire. _ low fabric. Houleés trim on pillows. 
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» Opposite: The dressing room. Two 
, 1998 artworks by Nathan Oliveira 

_ hang above the vanity, which Barry 
) designed. “It has a very private 

' view for reflective moments,” she 

» points out. Baker chair and otto- 

» man velvet. Drapery and stool fab- 

Tics, Manuel Canovas. Boyd lamps. 









| Asove: The designer imbued the 

» master bedroom with “subconscious 
, colors of pale amethyst and ivory,” 
she says. “The silver floor lamp is 
the jewelry in the room.” Red/White 
Zone Drawing, 1996, is by Robert 
Mangold. Ricut: The kitchen ter- 
race is used for outdoor entertaining. 











































1940s French furniture purchased in Paris 
and elsewhere with her own pieces. The 
upholstered furniture in the living room, 
for instance, curves slightly to echo 
the moldings. In the dining room, a Bar- 
ry-designed pedestal table and a tiara-like 
1940s French chandelier underscore her 
view that décor should lift and calm the 
spirit rather than overwhelm it. 

The designer’s hand is evident every- 
where—from the basement, with its lime- 
stone floors and 2,000-bottle wine cellar, 
to the elevator that whisks the family up to 
the fourth-floor media room. “There’s 
practically nothing left of the original 
house,” says the husband. “Barbara de- 
signed every handle, every door.” 

Six moving vans and five of the de- 
signer’s staffers later, the couple are still 
in awe of Barry’s miraculous sleight of 
hand. As the husband observes, “Some- 
one will come in 70 years from now and 
think this is the way the house always 
should have been.” 0 
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IAN ANTIQUES DEALERS’ APARTMENT 


Interior Design by George Clarkson 
Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by John M. Hall 


t 





ometimes a home serves 


as an autobiography, 

each room a chapter in 

its owners’ lives. Ber- 

@pard Karr sells first-rate En- 
plish antiques at his spacious 
Manhattan gallery, Hyde Park 
Antiques, but he didn’t begin 
ife as a dealer. As a young 
nan, the native New Yorker 
epaired cars for a living. Then 
1e worked for a nonprofit 
igency trying to employ un- 











/EMBODIES A LIFE SPENT COLLECTING 


derprivileged city kids. But his 
heart wasn’t in either job; he 
found himself buying antiques 
all the time. 

“T bought carpets, cuckoo 
clocks, furniture,” Karr recalls. 
“T had it stored up to the ceil- 
ing in my apartment, some 
100 cartons of stuff, before I 
started my first shop.” 

In 1965 he took the plunge 
and opened a store. “The first 
month there was the black- 





out, a subway strike and a gar- 
bage strike,” he recalls. “Not a 
very auspicious beginning for 
a young man with a new bride. 
I made every mistake in the 
book and then some.” 

Yet the same attention to 
detail that made Karr a good 
mechanic made him a great 
dealer. Today he is a respected 
and beloved expert running 
a flourishing enterprise, with 
20,000 square feet of space 


The late designer George Clarkson 
helped create “interiors so suited 
to our lifestyle that we’ve made no 
real changes,” says Bernard Karr. 
Asove: The George II wing chair 
and stool in the living room were 
published in Ralph Edwards’s 1924 
Dictionary of English Furniture. 


































































































ABove: A 1780s Worcester service 
lines the shelves of one of a pair of 
circa 1800 cabinets by the English 
firm Gillows of Lancaster. The piece 
fits into one of the living room’s two 
custom-designed niches. Nearby, a 
George III dumbwaiter holds rare 
18th-century tea caddies. 


Ricut: “The unusual construction 
and superb timber and craftsman- 
ship indicate that this piece is from a 
great estate in Ireland,” Bernard 
Karr observes of a circa 1775 inlaid 
satinwood commode by William 
Moore of Dublin. It is topped by an 
1805-13 Worcester garniture. 
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displaying roomfuls of fine) 
English furniture. “We go) 
from William and Mary, about | 
1675, to late Regency, 1830,” ) 
Karr says. “After that you’re ) 
getting into the Industrial Rey- 

olution. My criterion is that a] 
piece must be made by hand at 

a bench by a cabinetmaker.” 

The shop is patronized by top | 


interior designers (including | 


| 











® Mario Buatta, Elissa Cullman, 
* Laura Hunt and David East- 





on), collectors and other deal- 


ers—‘I supply dealers all over 
the country,” Karr says. 

But back to the apartment. 

He and his wife, Barbara, 
live in an Upper East Side 
apartment that was beautifully 
decorated in the late 1970s by 
George Clarkson (now de- 





ceased). It is loaded with En- 
glish treasures, but not every- 
thing is precious. In fact, upon 
entering, the first thing you 
see is a 17th-century, life-size 
wood sculpture of a Venetian 
warrior holding a lance. He’s 
a bit scary. 

“It’s the very first antique I 
ever purchased; I bought it 
when we got married, and now 









it’s my mascot,” Bernard Karr 
says. “It came from the lobby of 
one of the great 1920s mov- 
ie theaters in Times Square. I 
found it at a liquidation sale.” 
Nearby hangs a 19th-cen- 
tury painting of an Amster- 
dam canal scene by the Dutch 
painter Johannes Franciscus 
Spohler, one of many good 
landscapes in the apartment. 





In the living room, Regency side 
tables and a pair of mid-18th-centu- 
ry chairs are below late-19th- and 
early-20th-century works by Amer- 
ican and European artists. “We’re 
constantly fine-tuning the collection 
and adding works of art we enjoy 
living with,” notes Bernard Karr. 
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pIn the late 1950s I was in the 
Army, stationed in northern 
jBavaria,” he recalls. “A Ger- 
man was peddling this, and 
il bought it for $30, though I 
ididn’t know how I'd get it 
back to the base. I asked a guy 
fin a tank if he would take it, 
and it arrived unharmed.” 
}} Between these two senti- 
}mental favorites is a truly im- 
#portant piece: a magnificent 
}walnut-and-gilt mirror made 
iby John Booker of Dublin in 
Habout 1750. “It’s the best Irish 
mirror that has ever come on 
the world market,” Karr re- 
marks. “Look at the quality of 











the carving on the capitals. It’s 
the very embodiment of the 
Palladian style.” 

Opposite it is a whimsical 
George II japanned pagoda 
cupboard with giltwood tas- 
sels. “The Met has two just 
like it, but theirs lack the 
doors,” he says proudly. 

So he goes, from piece to 
piece. It’s like a professor’s ex- 
plication of the text of an ob- 
scure poem, with lots of per- 
sonal asides. 

The highlights include an 
English walnut-and-marque- 
try tall case clock by Chris- 
topher Gould from about 





1700. The intricate inlay de- 
picts birds and flowers in paler 
woods. “It once belonged to 
Hambros Bank,” Karr says. “I 
wind it every Sunday; it’s accu- 
rate to the minute.” 

The living room has two 
niches flanking the fireplace, 
each with a late—George III 
satinwood cabinet made by 
Gillows of Lancaster. “These 
cabinets are probably among 
the best things in our apart- 
ment,” Karr says. 

A Regency drum table by 
the sofa displays several 18th- 
century tea caddies from the 

continued on page 282 
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Opposite: When the couple moved 
to the apartment in the late 1970s, 
they designated a wall in the dining 
room 20 a circa 1735 Irish concole 


before ey could not displ. rs eee 
it is a 19th-century allegorical oil by 
Pinckney Marcius-Simons. 


“Trends come and go, but English 
furniture is enduring,” says Bernard 
Karr. ABOVE: The master bedroom. 
Late-19th-century paintings by John 
Atkinson Grimshaw are beside 
an early-20th-century work by Louis 
Aston Knight. A George III bu- 
reau-bookcase and chair are at right. 
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Discoveries by Designers 








































































The Belvair Flair 


Belvair for Modern Living has a new Florida location, 





which is open to the public. Among the rarities is a 








1953 Paolo Venini room divider (right), one of three 
made by the master glassblower. “They have serious 
pieces,” says Charles Allem. Owner Jeffrey Ligan 


recently introduced a line of lacquers and furniture. 





Belvair for Modern Living, 859 NE |25th St. 
North Miami, Florida 33161, 786-897-4500 

















Weaving a New Tradition 
R= Stephenson has Wyndham to create a handwo- 





ventured away from ven collection. Hugh Henry, of 

classic Persian and north =Mlinaric, Henry and Zervu- 
Indian carpet styles. Inspired by __dachi, is a client. “They’re good- 
architectural details such as Ro- _ looking, beautifully made and fit 
man inlaid-marble floors, he has __ very easily into either traditional 
teamed with designer Melissa or modern contexts,” he says. 











Robert Stephenson 

| | Elystan St. 
London SW3 3NT 
44-20-7225-2343 
































AD’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 





Mod Squad 


aul Donzella has 

amassed a collection of 

more than 50 pieces of 
furniture and lighting, many 
never before exhibited, by Paul 
Laszlo in a show that spans the 
California architect’s work from 
1930 to 1965. Laszlo’s sophisti- 
cated sense of form, color, craft 
and texture and a fearless ap- 
proach to proportion made him 
a sought-after designer in the 
1930s. A table lamp with an 
eglomise base (right) and a ma- 
hogany lamp table (left) were 





among his private commissions. 
Many notable Southern Califor- 


sengminernrr’ 


nians were clients, including Bar- 
bara Hutton and Robert ‘Taylor. 





Donzella Ltd. 
17 White St. 
New York, NY 10013 
212-965-8919; www.donzella.com 




















A custom mosaic, 
right, employs hand- 
made opal glass. The 
star-shaped Falconer, 
far right, is a hand- 
painted terra-cotta tile 
from Eco Ceramica. 








Fit to Be Tiled 


From French encaustic tiles to reproduc- 


tions of Malibu Potteries designs from the 
1920s to contemporary tiles of glass, alu- 


minum and stone, Classic Tile & Mosaic spe- 





cializes in unique products and services. The 
firm’s original mosaic designs attract archi- 


tects like Richard Landry. By appointment. 





Classic Tile & Mosaic, 3221 S. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90016; 310-287-0142 





continued on page 266 
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TRADITION INTERPRETED BY A DESIGNER 
FOR HIS BANGKOK RESIDENCE 


Interior and Landscape Design by M. L. Poomchai Chumbala 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Robert McLeod 


“T wanted to adapt traditional prin- 
ciples to the needs and technology 
of modern living and see how far I 
could go,” says M. L. Poomchai 
Chumbala, who conceived a series 
of pavilions for himself on a one- 
acre family plot in Bangkok, Thai- 
land. Rint: The main pavilion. 


ABove: Chumbala, who designed 
the interiors, procured antique door 
and window frames and installed 
them in the sitting room. “I felt com- 
pelled to save them—they lend an 
Islamic influence, which is prevalent 
in this area,” he says. Jim Thompson 
fabrics on sofa, chair and pillows. 
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oomchai Chumbala 

likens the house he 

built for himself on 

the family estate in 
Bangkok to a jigsaw puzzle in 
which carved panels salvaged 
from 10 vintage buildings are 
slotted together to enclose 
five linked pavilions. The steep 
tile roofs are graced with 
curved finials. In the raised en- 
trance hall, light filters through 
bamboo screens to illuminate 
a sunken garden. The interior 
is a treasury of gleaming wood, 
fretted screens and vibrant col- 
ors accented with gold. 





“Twenty years ago I would 
not have dreamed of building 
like this,” admits Chumbala, 
who has designed residential 
interiors and furniture in his 
native city since his return 
from England in the mid- 
1980s. There he attended the 
same 400-year-old boarding 
school as his father, but he 
heeded his own impulses in 
going on to study textile de- 
sign in London at St. Martin’s 
School of Art, which was then 
a lively hub of experimenta- 
tion. The experience stimulat- 
ed his creativity and gave him 
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ABOVE: Antique wall panels were 
restored and placed in the formal 
dining room, which opens to an 
interior courtyard where evening 
performances are held to enter- 
tain guests. The Burmese table, 
which has carved floral and fruit 
motifs, was found in Chiang Mai. 


a fresh perspective on his her- 
itage. Bangkok was enjoying 
an economic boom, which 
provided the designer with 
tempting opportunities, but 
popular appreciation for craft 
and color was being sub- 
merged by a wave of imported 
goods. Many people wanted 
to replace their wooden hous- 
es with roomier, air-condi- 
tioned Western models. 

“T was teaching design at 
the university in Chiang Mai, 
the cultural capital of Thai- 
land, and found an old woman 


using beautifully carved pan- 
els as firewood,” Chumbala 
recalls with a quiet shudder. “I 
decided to rescue and store 
them, and now they’ve been 
put to good use.” He had al- 
ready filled a gap in his ed- 
ucation by exploring histor- 
ic landmarks and vernacular 
buildings, and he soon began 
to realize how deep were his 
roots in that ancient culture. 
The family had imported Chi- 
nese silks and Indian spices for 
generations, and they had built 
houses to display their heir- 


Opposite: A collection of circa 1920s 
red-and-black lacquerware, includ- 
ing swords and dining utensils, is 
displayed at one end of the dining 
room. “They were presented to my 
great-grandfather, the Prince of 
the Rising Sun, by the northern royal 
family,” says Chumbala (below). 


looms. A century ago, when 
Bangkok was still a small 
walled town, they bought a 
few acres amid the rice pad- 
dies and plantations and trav- 
eled to their property by boat 
along a canal. Over the past 
few decades the metropolis 
has expanded far beyond, and 
neighbors now include high- 
rises and a supermarket. How- 
ever, Chumbala realized he 
could enjoy nature without 
leaving the city by moving 
from his downtown apartment 
and replanting what had once 
been a leafy oasis. 

He planned a seamless fu- 


sion of traditional elegance 
and modern amenities, chal- 
lenging the conventions that 
governed the design of old- 
er houses. The pavilions are 
arranged in an h-shaped plan 
to open up views and enjoy 
cross ventilation, rather than 
enclosing a courtyard on four 
iration Chum- 
bala finds claustrophobic. A 
concealed steel frame anchors 
the teak columns and supports 
roofs that are higher and wid- 
er than is customary. “It’s con- 
sidered unlucky to cover the 


sides—a con 











“Tn the last few decades Thais have 
lost their traditional color sense. It’s 
' time to look back again,” Chumbala 
says. Opposite: A circa 1850s bed 
) with marble panels is the master bed- 
} room’s crown jewel. Jim Thompson 
bed-curtain silk and pillow stripe. 
Bed linens, Ralph Lauren Home. 


entrance stair—I’ve no idea 
why,” he says. “As a result, ev- 
eryone gets drenched coming 
in during the monsoons, and 
the wood treads are exposed to 
sun and rain and soon have to 
be replaced.” Chumbala de- 
cided to risk the spirits’ wrath 
and extend the roof to serve as 
a protective canopy. 
“Recycling houses is a long- 
established tradition in Thai- 
land—my great-grandfather 
did it for himself 100 years 
ago, and that was an inspira- 
tion to me,” he continues. His 
great-aunt introduced him to 
her master builder, Thipan- 
kara Wongprasertpol, and the 
skilled carpenters who had 
worked for the architects 
in her family. They patiently 
educated him in the tech- 
niques of assembling a house 
without nails while conceal- 
ing pipes and air-conditioning 
ducts. Fortune smiled on their 
efforts, and they found that 
they had just enough wall pan- 
els to realize the plan, though 
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some had deteriorated and 
had to be patched with new 
wood. The floors, decks a 
steps also employ fresh tim- 
ber, though this will soon ac- 
quire a patina. 

Fach room has its own spe- 
cial role and character. The 
curvilinear fanlights in the sit- 
ting room came from an Islam- 
ic-style house that was being 
demolished. The dining room 
is used for formal entertain- 
ing, but meals are more often 
served on the deck or on a Per- 
sian carpet that’s laid on the 
lawn. Chumbala confesses that 
he finds it uncomfortable to 

continued on page 282 








sage with ivory de- 
tails and an array of enameled food 
and water dishes were placed at the 
base of a stair that leads to a guest 
room. “These wonderful objects 
were collected by my father, who 
had a lifelong passion for raising 
singing doves,” Chumbala explains. 


Lert: An aerial view of the proper- 
ty, which is in the Sukhumvit area, 
illustrates the unconventional h- 
shaped layout. “A traditional Thai 
house is built around a courtyard, 
but I adopted a plan that gives you 
views out and provides better ven- 
tilation,” Chumbala says. 
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Southampton A TWO-MONTH 


REDESIGN TAKES A 


| 
1} Lurnaround sires. 


Interior Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates/Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by Michael Moran 




















“We pared down the existing excess- 
es,” architect Lee F. Mindel says of a 
Southampton, New York, house he 
renovated with his partner, Peter 
L. Shelton. THese Paces: “The liv- 
ing area’s palette belongs to the sand 
and the sea,” notes Mindel. Two 
Oscar Niemeyer chairs are at left. 
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Opposite: In one furniture group- 
ing, a daybed, a low table and two 
leather-covered stools Shelton and 
Mindel designed are near a Poul 
Kjaerholm PK 20 wicker-and-steel 
chair and low table. The photograph 
above the sofa is by Paul Schick. At 
right is a 1940s French drafting lamp. 


“This house has an unusual, inverted 
layout,” says Mindel. “The pub- 

lic spaces are on the top floor and 
overlook the dunes and the water. 
The private first-floor rooms relate 
to the earth and are more weight- 
ed and sepia-toned.” RiGHT: The 
kitchen is used for informal dining. 


ometimes when people buy a house 
they want to use it—not after two 
years of designerly ministrations, 
managing the back-and-forth with 
contractors and subs, enduring endless 
late-night wallows with fixture catalogues 
and fabric samples, faxes flying; not next 
season—now. At the same time, such peo- 
ple—the owners of an airy weekend re- 
treat on a prime stretch of beach in South- 
ampton, New York, for instance—don’t 
want to sacrifice quality. They want the 
renovation in no time flat, but they don’t 
want it to appear even one bit rushed. 
“How do you do something in eight 
weeks?” asked architect Lee F Mindel, of 
Shelton, Mindel & Associates, the firm 
charged with transforming the 80-year- 
old house to suit its new owners, as he 
walked into the entrance hall. Work began 
on the house around Memorial Day sev- 
eral years ago and was substantially com- 
plete by the Fourth of July. The brief was 
‘simple: Make it great, and step on it; sum- 
mer is fleeting. To this end, Shelton, Min- 
del edited judiciously, maximized the 
effect of the basics (paint colors, light fix- 
tures) and used over-the-counter furnish- 
| ings where possible while skimping not 
“on the first-rate pieces. Concerning the 
original condition of the house, well loved 
and lived in by the previous owners, Min- 
del is politic: “The vernacular that had 
accumulated over the years represented a 
certain sort of archaeological challenge.” 
The intelligent strategies employed by 
the firm to dig out of that predicament 
are apparent in the entrance hall. The 
walls are an ineffable shade of pale— 
there’s no pure white anywhere in the 
house—the space is defined by the simple 






















gesture of bringing the outdoor brick 
paving in (“The first floor of the house is 
about the earth,” Mindel says) and by the 
decision to anchor the room with a dis- 
tinctive piece of furniture: a rare 1950s- 
era teak table by Robert Heritage. 

The décor of an adjoining family room 
continues the theme with a wall sculpture 
of knotted twigs. The remainder of the 
first floor is occupied by bedrooms for 
three of the couple’s children. On one 
side are a pair of girls’ rooms that mix vin- 
tage midcentury pieces (among them Aal- 
to tables and pedigreed Noguchi lamps) 
with well-curated purchases from local 
stores and catalogues. Both rooms feature 
bath mats sewn into whimsical rugs. It was 











in the interest, again, of haste, but the re- 
sult is rooms that are beach-house dura- 
ble and fun—“a little Austin Powers comes 
to the Hamptons,” Mindel says. A third 
bedroom, decidedly “boy” in its celebra- 
tion of sports, also mixes vintage pieces 
with a contemporary big-box vernacular. 

If the first floor is about the earth, up- 
stairs is about light. Though the bones of 
the house are decidedly premodern, it is 
arranged as an “upside-down house,” says 
Mindel—living spaces on high to capture 
views of the not-too-distant sea. The sec- 
ond floor is largely occupied by one room, 
too good to be called a great room (Min- 
del prefers to call it the “everything 
room”) but serving a similar spread of 
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“Sometimes furniture can be imbued 
with the power of architecture, if it’s 
given the opportunity to shape space.” 
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On one side are two girls’ rooms _ 
that mix vintage midcentury 
pieces with well-curated purchases 
from local stores and catalogues. 





functions. A mile-long dining table de- 
signed by the firm anchors the rear of the 
space, opposite the sliding doors that 
open to a porch. “Sometimes furniture 
can be imbued with the power of archi- 
tecture, if it’s given the opportunity to 
shape space,” says Mindel’s partner, Peter 
L. Shelton. “That table functions like an 
arcade.” Continuing the high/low theme, 
the table is flanked by a set of French shell 
chairs, and above it hang three paper 
globe light fixtures. In another corner of 
the room, wicker-and-steel chairs by Poul 
Kjaerholm are a witty nod to that old 
Hamptons standby. Underscoring the 
strategy of using top-quality finds despite 
the project’s haste, another seating cluster 


boasts a pair of steel chairs by Oscar 
Niemeyer (a favorite of the owners’) and 
a custom-made daybed. 

An equally airy and well-equipped 
master bedroom opens off the everything 
room. And here the alchemy with paint 
colors, apparent throughout, comes to 
the fore. “How do you go into a space 
without voiding out the context?” Mindel 
says. Here that context included an ad- 
joining bath that was finished in tiles of a 
shade—gray green—that the designers 
and their clients would never have chosen 
for themselves. Time pressures being 
what they were, however, it was decided 
to keep the offending tiles but to reduce 
their effect by training the eye with subtle 


color changes along the way. From the 
main space, into the bedroom and finally 
to the bath, the nearly white walls shift 
through slight overtones of blue and gray 
and finally light green, in the process alter- 
ing the experience of the tiles’ color by 
contrast when it is finally seen. 

It is a neat trick but not one that is ex- 
perienced as a gimmick. Rather, it reads 
as the mark of intelligence, subtly de- 
ployed, to interpret the existing house for 
new patterns of use. How did Shelton and 
Mindel and their clients get it all done in 
eight weeks? “We had to come up with 
ideas immediately, and the owners had to 
make instant decisions,” Mindel says. “It 
was really fast and really hard to do.” 0 





Opposite: “It’s as if Bye Bye Birdie 

met Austin Powers in Scandina- 

via,” Mindel says of a girl’s bed- 

room on the first floor. “The space = 
has a youthful, optimistic quality.” 

The round bath mats the archi- 

tects had sewn into a rug “provide 

punches of color,” he points out. 





Pah 





ABOVE: Soft shades of blue and off- 
white permeate the master bed- 
room. “We brought the feeling of 
the ocean inside,” says Shelton. 
“The palette absorbs the light dur- 
ing the brightest days and generates 
warmth when it’s cloudy.” Alexan- 
dre Noll wood sculptures are at rear. 
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IN WEST TEXAS AN EXPANSIVE 
RANCH BECOMES A DESERT OASIS 


Interior Design by Catherine Badger 
Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Robert Reck 


Interior designer Catherine Badger 
(right) worked closely with clients 

J. P. and Mary Jon Bryan in creating 
their hacienda-style vacation home 
in West Texas’s Chihuahuan desert. 
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he vast, sunbaked 
slice of West Texas 
that is nestled be- 
low New Mexico, 
across the Rio Grande from 
the Mexican state of Chi- 
huahua, can be hard on 21st- 
century humans. But it is quite 
hospitable to famous ghosts. 
Native Americans made 
their homes here for hundreds 
of years before Spanish ex- 
plorers—including, some say, 
Coronado and Cabeza de Va- 
ca—encroached. At about 
the same time that the Texas 
Rangers were waging bitter 
war with the Comanches, 
Judge Roy Bean was dispens- 
ing his brand of punitive fron- 





ABOVE: The main house on the 
17,000-acre property, which is called 
Chalk Draw Ranch, is powered by 
wind and solar energy. RiGuT: Col- 
umns of stones collected from the 
Bryans’ land support the roof top- 
ping the veranda. The ranch is 60 
miles from the nearest town. 


tier justice in the one-horse 
town of Langtry. A few years 
later Pancho Villa would criss- 
cross the river during his long 
string of larcenous raids. Col- 
orful figures all, but nothing 
compared to James Dean, who 
filmed Giant in the town of 
Marfa 50 years ago, earning 
himself honorary Texan status 
in the process. 
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Axove: “The fireplace is the heart- 
beat of the living room,” says Badger. 
Bringing Down the Nigh Leader, 
circa 1920s, is by William Robinson 
Leigh. Pindler & Pindler fabric on 
Ralph Lauren Home sofa. BELOW: 
Devotional objects join antique sil- 
ver candlesticks in the dining room. 








Opposite: Flanking the entrance 
to the kitchen are a pair of 18th-cen- 
tury columns from India. An array 
of Mexican pottery highlights the 
space. The refrigerator and freezer 
are from Sub-Zero. Ralph Lauren 
paint on cabinetry. Viking range 


and hood. Dishwasher, KitchenAid. 
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J. P. Bryan, an executive in 
the oil business, bought 17,000 
acres here in 1978, 100 years 
after the last of the Texas-In- 
dian wars. Just north of Big 
Bend National Park, hard by 
the Santiago mountain range, 
Chalk Draw Ranch is six miles 
away from its next-door neigh- 
bor and an hour’s drive from 
Marathon, the nearest town. 
“Tt’s really the last frontier in 
Texas, maybe in the lower 48,” 
explains Bryan. “You hear no 
planes, no trains, no cars.” 
Noting that 10 of the 60 mil 
between the wind- and solar, 
powered ranch and Marathon 
are unpaved, he adds that 
“when it rains, the road can 
be impassable.” 

So when the time came to 
construct the 3,500-square- 
foot ranch house to which 
Bryan and his wife, Mary Jon, 












would repair during the win- 
ter months, he needed some- 
one he could trust. Catherine 
Badger, a Houston-based de- 
signer who had previously con- 
ceived a suite of offices for 
Bryan, was called for. 

The city girl who admits to 
“a preference for contempo- 
rary and a passion for Bau- 
haus” packed her bags and 
headed out west, to a land 
where the mesquite trees out- 
number modernists by about a 
million to one. 

Her first clue that this proj- 
ect would be unlike any of her. 
others came at the airport. “I 
had always had meetings with. 
J. P. in business suits,” says 
Badger. “I showed up and got 
on the airplane, and Mary Jon 
said to me, ‘I hope you have 
something other than that suit 
and those Gucci shoes, be- 





cause you're going out to the 
desert.’ Thank God I had a 
pair of blue jeans and cowboy 
boots in my suitcase.” 

The casual clothes would 
indeed come in handy: ‘There 
was real work to be done. 


= 


Building on a plan by architect 
Randall Walton, Badger be- 
gan by mixing adobe on-site 
for the walls, which were built 
two feet thick to help retain 
cool air in the summer and 
warm air in the winter. On 
three sides of the house, she 
designed for the Bryans a ve- 
randa, its roof of ce and 
terra-cotta tiles held up by R 
stones found on the property, 
dry-stacked into a colonnade. 
On the fourth side, a shade ra- 


—— 


“It’s really the last frontier in Texas, maybe in the lower 48,” says \ 
J. P. Bryan. “You hear no planes, no trains, no cars.” 


mada was made from dried 
stalks, or Jatillas, laid across 
hand-adzed vigas. 

Inside the house, Badger a 
aimed to give the Bryans spaces ) 
reflective of the Mexican, cow- 
boy and Native American cul- 
tures that shaped the region. ¥ ff} J 
Niches in the adobe-walled - \" 
living area are filled with 17th- | 
century carved wood statues of 
Saint Joseph and Saint Cajetan. 
Between them hangs a canvas 
by William Robinson Leigh, 
the early-20th-century painter 
and illustrator who turned his 
back on the New York art 
world to capture the vistas 
of the American Southwest. 
(Bryan has estimated his col- 
lection of Old West art to 
number around 10,000 pieces.) 

In the dining room is an 
18th-century Mexican colo- 





continued on page 283 


ABoveE Lert: “There’s a regal for- 

mality to the master bedroom,” 

the designer comments. Pindler & i * 
Pindler duvet cover and pillow fab- 
rics. Bed-skirt fabric, Robert Al- 
len. Lert: A late-18th-century oil 
of Saint Anastasius hangs above 
the fireplace in the master bedroom. 





Awhite butterfly bush linibs the 
side of a stair that leads from, the 
rear patio to Rab roof. “Peo : id who 


come here feel like they’y stepped 
back in time,” says J. P. Bryan. 
“Solitude itself is the rarest com- 
modity,” he adds, The landscape 
design was concgy * by Rip, Winkle 




















Chicago’s Merchandise Mart welcomes 
a Niermann Weeks showroom of 
customizable furniture, lighting and 
accessories that reinterpret classic el- 


ements with a modern sensibility. Re- 


productions of antiques are available, 


with textile and furniture lines from 


companies, such as Allan Knight. 


Niermann Weeks, 622 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654; 312-645-4500 

















The minimalist «| 

aesthetic of the: | 
8,700-square-foot | 

space showcases the} 

firm’s collections. | 

Volpone sculptures are 7 


replicas of 17th-centu- 
ry French carvings. 





Chelsea. * 
y Dobie lela 


Garden of Eden is 
available from Chelsea 
Editions (212-758- 
0005). Shown here on 
a blue silk background, 


the design is based on 
an 18th-century tex- 
tile and hand-embroi- 
dered in India. 
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The Cockatoo and 


pee rn plates able Jardins neighborhood of 
ee eepacdiie Sao Paulo, exclusively offers in- 
Jorge Elias. tricately designed plates by 


Jorge Elias as well as elegant 


A Sense of Plates in Brazil 


of Jorge Elias Boutique. The 
Brazilian shop, in the fashion- 


t has the most exquisite home furnishings and acces- 
porcelains and fabulous sories from around the world. 
plates,” John Barman says Elias, an architect and a designer, 


Jorge Elias Boutique, Rua Bela Cintra 2305 
Sao Paulo, 01415-002, 55-11-3081 -0815; www.jorgeelias.com.br 








travels extensively to fill his two- 
story boutique with works by 
Miro, Lureat and renowned 
menuisiers (joiners and chair 
makers) Jean-Baptiste ‘Tilliard 
and Claude-Louis Burgat. 

















Brilliant Botanicals 


Jessica Tcherepnine’s detailed contempo- 


rary botanical watercolors will be displayed 


from November 30 through December 21 


at Harris Lindsay, co-owned by her brother 
Jonathan Harris. “Her paintings are beauti- 
ful,’ says Stanley Falconer, of Sibyl Colefax 











& John Fowler. “She's the top of the top.” 





Harris Lindsay, 67 Jermyn St. 
London SWIY 6NY; 44-20-7839-5767 
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OLD WORLD AND NEW AGREE ON 
A HILLSIDE IN LOS ANGELES 


Architecture by Harold Levitt 
Interior Design by Martynus-Tripp 
Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


t’s a common complaint 

in better neighborhoods 

across America. Where 

are the properties that 
haven’t been remodeled into 
oblivion? “We'd been looking 
for a year, and everything we 
saw had been added on to or 
overbuilt or had no personal- 
ity,” recalls one woman who 
grew up 1n a fine home on the 
west side of Los Angeles and 
planned to resettle in the area 
with her husband after retir- 
ing. “When our realtor called 
and said we had to see some- 
thing, we came flying.” 

The source of their excite- 
ment was indeed a find— 
a hillside villa built late in 
his career by the noted archi- 
tect Harold Levitt. A second- 
generation modernist, Levitt 
designed airy, streamlined en- 
vironments that took full ad- 
vantage of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s benign climate and 
natural beauty. Unlike many 
of his peers, he focused on 
high-end residential projects, 
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conceiving sumptuously lofty 
homes for celebrity clients 
from Debbie Reynolds to Lew 
Wasserman. Built in the early 
1990s, the villa boasts Levitt’s 
signature clean lines and dra- 
matic proportions, but it’s also 
one-of-a-kind. Its entrance— 
an 18th-century French door 
floated in a wall of glass—an- 
nounces a cozy spin on mo- 
dernity, a look that embraces 
flagstone floors, slump-stone 
walls and log overhangs. 
Discovering this jewel was 
one thing, polishing it another 
matter altogether. The couple 
had collected art and antiques 
for most of their lives, but 
they quickly realized that their 
things didn’t fit the house. “I 
guess we'd never had ceilings 
that high,” the wife says with 
a laugh. “We moved in, and 
everything looked like the 
Munchkins lived here.” Their 
next thought was to “go mod- 
ern” with the furnishings. But 
that was before they paid a 
visit to the house across the 


Martyn Lawrence-Bullard and Trip 
Haenisch, of Martynus-Tripp, cre- 
ated a European villa-style interior 
for a Los Angeles house designed 
by Harold Levitt in the early 1990s. 
Ricut: Pierre Bonnard’s 1925 Chien 
Chassant des Oiseaux hangs in the 
living room. Edelman leather and 
Glant velvet on sofa. Larsen fabrics 
on footstools. Mansour area rug. 


































































































The dining room features a two- 
panel work by Edouard Vuillard, 
Sacha Guitry dans les Coulisses du 
Theatre, 1922. Dinner service from 
Herend. Flatware from Christofle. 
Linen napkins from Hermes. Chair 
suede, Ralph Lauren Home. Ex- 
quisite Surfaces oak floorboards. 


street and discovered the tal- 
ents of Martyn Lawrence- 
Bullard, the designer who was 
redoing their neighbor’s ‘Tus- 
can-style residence. Accord- 
ing to Lawrence-Bullard, they 
started out small. “I went over, 
and they said, ‘Maybe to begin 
with we could just pull togeth- 
er the living room,’” he re- 
calls. “Well, before you knew 
it....” Before you knew it, 
three years had passed, and 


every room in the house had 
benefited from a top-to-bot- 
tom makeover. 
Lawrence-Bullard, who 
worked on the house with his 
partner, Trip Haenisch, at 
Martynus-Tripp, is an En- 
glish-born former actor with a 
flair for the dramatic. It was 
his inspiration to revamp what 
he calls a “ranch house villa” 
into “a cross between an 18th- 
century Italian villa and a Por- 


tuguese quinta. We wanted to 
give it more of a European 
flavor.” To that end, some of 
the interior walls were treat- 
ed with Venetian plaster (which 
is mixed with marble dust); 
white louvered doors gave way 
to heavy Italian portals and 
carved Portuguese folding 
screens; and prefab mantels 
were replaced with 18th-cen- 
tury French limestone. With 
the exception of the master 
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bath, which was complete- 
ly reworked, the house’s fine 
bones were left unmolested. 
The designers devoted 
most of their attention to as- 
sembling a sophisticated mix 
of antiques and art. They 
scoured the auction houses 
and traveled to London and 
Paris with the wife to shop for 
everything from 17th-century 
olive-wood mirrors that had 
previously belonged to Babe 


Paley (now in the bedroom) to 
a museum-quality 18th-cen- 
tury Portuguese secretary and 
console table (living room) 
to a Biedermeier desk and 
chairs (office). “We often de- 
sign a lot of furniture, but 
here we just brought together 
the most beautiful things we 
could find,” says Haenisch. 
A collection of mellow Ushaks, 
Sultanabads and Aubussons 
links the diverse pieces: “Mar- 











tyn’s all about color, and [’m 
more about texture, but both 
of those things help pull the 
rooms together.” 

The designers introduced 
the couple to Patricia Mar- 
shall, a French art dealer, who 
helped them form a collection 
that is not upstaged by mu- 
seum-quality furniture. Pis- 
sarro’s La Riviere aux Saules, 
Eragny greets visitors in the 
entrance hall. A Blue Peri- 


“T love collections,” comments 
Haenisch, who used the wife’s of- 
fice to display the clients’ photo- 
graphs, including work by Richard 
Avedon, Herb Ritts, Edward Stei- 
chen and Horst. On the circa 1830 
Austrian Biedermeier desk is a 
Cartier box. Suede from Donghia. 































































































Opposite: “There’s a funkiness I 


- think is charming,” Haenisch says 


_ of the breakfast area, which has 








mismatched barstools, a pair of cir- 
ca 1812 lithographs of melons by 
George Brookshaw and an 18th- 
century Dutch tall case clock. Early- 
19th-century Aubusson, Mansour. 





. od Picasso hangs in the liv- 


ing room. A pair of Vuillard 
panels depicting the Mou- 
lin Rouge grace the dining 
room, and the artist’s sketches 
for the panels appear in other 
parts of the house. Leaven- 
ing the blue-chip art are pieces 
by the contemporary artists 
that the couple continue to 
collect—Peter Shelton, Joe 
Goode, Jason Martin. Classic 


fashion photographs by Stei- 
chen, Horst and Avedon fill a 
wall in the wife’s office. “She 
has a background in fashion 
merchandising, and I collect 
photography,” says Haenisch, 
“so it was fun helping her put 
together the images.” 
Aceording to Lawrence- 
Bullard, “the clients wanted to 
have fine things, but fine 
things in a comfortable and 








lived-in environment. Every- 
thing in that house is some- 
thing you can sit on or touch.” 
The house’s indoor-outdoor 
nature—its atriums and floor- 
to-ceiling glass doors—helps 
to keep things from get- 
ting too serious. Outside, the 
lush grounds have been tamed 
into graceful Old World- 
style gardens. Boston ivy and 
mature trumpet and wisteria 


ABove: Two works from Joe Goode’s 
2000 Cause and Effect series are in the 
family room. Chinese vases and pais- 
ley pillow fabric, all of which once 
belonged to Tony Duquette, from 
Christie’s. Great Plains sofa. Charles 
Pollock octagonal table. John Hobbs 
side chair. Quatrain grotto stool. 
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Opposite: “I used 19th-century 
paisley shawls as draperies for the 
master bedroom,” Lawrence-Bul- 
lard says. The 1915 drawing Man 
with Moustache is by Albert Marquet. 
The 17th-century mirror, from 


_ John Hobbs, was owned by Babe Pa- 
ley. Italian chair, Charles Pollock. 





‘ vihes wrap the house in charm, 


and the husband worked with 
landscape architect W. Gar- 
ett Carlson to terrace the sur- 
rounding hillside with stone 
walls and walkways. On the 
one-acre site youre never far 
from a shaded bench or a 
gurgling urn. 

Indoors and out, the couple 
host their friends and family 
(a son and two grown grand- 





children) as often as they pos- 
sibly can. “We entertain prob- 
ably once a week,” remarks the 
husband, “with big parties 
every three months. We had 
150 guests at our Christmas 
party. Martyn’s also an event 
planner.” In fact, Lawrence- 
Bullafd and Haenisch remain 
familiar presences in the cou- 
ple’s lives. “Martyn and Trip’s 
ability, which I think is bor- 





derline genius, is that they 


have versatility without waf- 
fling,” the husband explains. 


“They can do a project for 


a movie star, a socialite, an 
everyday nice person.” Which 
is why these everyday nice 
people are now putting the 
finishing touches on a Hamp- 
tons-style beach house in 
Malibu—courtesy, naturally, 
of Martynus- Tripp. 0 








ABOVE: Patio furniture by the de- 
signers provides an informal seating 
area by the pool, which, like the flag- 
stone deck, is original to the house. 
“It takes years for vines to grow 

in like this,” Haenisch says. “For- 
tunately, the clients inherited these.” 
Exquisite Surfaces olive oil jar. 
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‘Ihe Craftsman’s Eye | 


A NOTED WEAVER FILLS A BERKSHIRES COLONIAL WITH HIS OWN ART 





Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


Lert: “We like to think we’ve kept 7 
its history intact,” textile designer ~ 
and weaver Sam Kasten says of the © 
1833 clapboard Colonial in Stock- | 
bridge, Massachusetts, where he 
lives with his family. Built as a stage- | 
coach inn, it was later used asare- | 
treat for underprivileged children. } 


if : 
| 
or decades Sam Kas- 
ten, artisan incarnate, | 
has been hand-weav- 

ing and designing | 
custom textiles and fabrics | 
for the most exacting clien- 
tele imaginable: architects and | 
decorators such as I. M. Pei, | 
Peter Marino, David Easton, 
Suzanne Lovell, Victoria Ha- | 
gan and Hugh Newell Jacob- 
sen. “We make what you can’t 
get anywhere else,” he says. | 
“We really push the limits of 
the loom.” Woven from flaw- 
less cotton, linen, cashmere, 
mohair, silk, jute and wool, 
his wares are distinguished 
by their stability as well as by 
their subtlety of texture, pat- 
tern and color—when he de- 
scribes them as “fine art to 
walk on and sit on,” he’s right 
on the button. 

In 1985 Kasten moved from 
Nantucket, the windswept is- 
land where he had learned to 
bend the loom to his will, to 
landlocked Stockbridge in the 
Berkshire mountains of Mas- 
sachusetts. A few years later he 
sold the rather modest house 





Lert: Textiles in the living room, as 
throughout the interiors, were de- 
signed by Kasten and woven in the 
studio on the property. OPPOSITE: 
The dining room “is lit entirely by 
candlelight,” says Kasten’s wife, Jane, 
who runs SKH Gallery, which fea- 
tures contemporary art and crafts. 

























































































he was living in and purchased 
an 1833 white clapboard Colo- 
nial with eight fireplaces that 
had originally been a stage- 
coach inn—one of the stops 
along the storied Albany Post 
Road. Nor was that all that 
the property had to offer: On 
the far side of a brook spanned 
by one of the oldest stone 
bridges in New England stood 
an 1830 building, this one red 
brick, that had served first 
as a whiskey distillery and 


The house has a “graciousness, el- 
egance and simplicity,” Jane Kasten 
remarks. BELOw: A small family din- 
ing room off the kitchen is furnished 
with a 19th-century tilt-top table 
from Nantucket and Windsor chairs. 
The painting propped on the man- 
tel is by folk artist Justin McCarthy. 


then as a general store. To- 
day it functions as the studio 
for Sam Kasten Handweavers 
with its 14 looms and 10 weav- 
ing hands. “Any work that’s 
hands-on I love,” he main- 
tains, indicating a table and 
bench of black locust that 
spruce up a knoll overlooking 
the brook: furniture that he 
made himself with his incorri- 
gible dexterity. 

Starting in 1893, both the 
house and the red-brick build- 


ing were run for roughly half 


a century as a charitable in- 
stitution called St. 
Home and exuberantly over- 
run every two weeks by a new 
batch of 80 underprivileged 


Helen’s 


country-hungry kids from 
New York City. Says Kasten, 


“We have all the old photos of 


hordes of children hanging 
out the dormers and off the 
porches.” By the late 1940s, 
when a certain Mr. Allen got 
hold of the property, time 
and ill usage had taken their 
toll, making a shambles of 
the 60-foot-long double-deck- 
er front porches to begin with. 
A retired inventor, Allen spent 
years putting the place back 
together with exactitude, re- 
storing its innumerable brass 
doorknobs and surface-mount- 
ed box locks and repairing and 
triple-glazing its countless 
panes of glass. 

“I love this beautiful an- 
tique of a house,” says Kasten’s 
wife, Jane, who founded and 
runs the four-year-old SKH 
Gallery—tt specializes in con- 
temporary fine art and fine 
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crafts—out of a converted 
Victorian railroad station in 
nearby Great Barrington. “I 
love looking out the house’s 
old glass windows that have 
this sort of waviness to them, 
and I love the way the wide- 
plank floorboards slant—how 
nothing is level.” If the wife 
loves the floorboards, the hus- 
band adores the doors. There 
are 10 in the 12-by-30-foot 
entrance hall alone, counting 
the two identical front (not to 
mention back) doors. “When 
the stagecoaches pulled up, 
some of the guests would be 
going out and some would be 
going in,” Sam Kasten ex- 
plains, “so two front doors 
made sense to ensure a gra- 
cious flow of traffic.” There’s 
yet a third door on the front of 





the house, way over on the 
left: This was the entrance to 


the tavern or public room, 


now the Kastens’ family room. 

The four corner bedrooms 
on the second floor were the 
inn’s high-priced rooms, with 
a fireplace and two windows 
each. In those spacious days 
the.top floor was a great big 
expanse, a 30-by-60-foot ball- 
room of sorts, where the stage- 
coach drivers congregated. 
More than a century later, Mr. 
Allen divided it down the mid- 
dle to create bedrooms in the 
back—which left a room in 
the front that, even halved, at 
15 by 60 enlarges the bound- 


continued on page 283 

















ABOVE: An early American sensibil- 
ity characterizes the library, which 
has a 19th-century rocking chair, 

a trio of willow baskets and furni- 
ture upholstered in Kasten’s fabrics 
(“The Bauhaus had a strong influ- 
ence on my weaving,” he notes). 
The portrait is by Nicolas Carone. 


Lert: “There are nice antique pine 
beds in all of the bedrooms,” Jane 
Kasten comments. The master 
bedroom also has an Ohio Shaker 
rocker, a 19th-century kilim, a 
quilt made by Jane Kasten’s great- 
grandmother and a painting, over 
the fireplace, by Philip Formica. 
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oe Pande ~<.Ehe white clapboard Colonial was originally a stagecoach nabee 
“née fthe stops along the storied Albany Post Rose. 25 | 
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f ‘Aknoll at the rear of the hou: 
fers a secluded area forsummer 
lunches. Sam Kasten eratted the — 
"table and bench from black locust" 
“my favorite wood,” Jane Kasten 
‘says. The property also includes a 
“kitchen garden that supplies all of | <j 
» the family’s fruit'and vegetables. je, viet 
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COLOR’ SETS THE MOOD 
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FABRIC © FURNITUREQ3* | TRIMMING 


Tel: 1.800.275.3872. * www:duralee,com 
P\felite]e)[=) exclusively, through Interior Designers worldwide. 
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The ultimate choice 


























Makers of the finest Bathroom Accessories since 1820 


lel-heath.com e-mail:usa@samuel-heath.com 
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VON MORRIS CORPORATION 
ExTRAORDINARY AREHITRECT URAL HARDWARE 


VON Mi ¢ IRRIS 800-646-6888 Please contact your Local Interior Designer or Architect WWw.vonmorris.com 
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See our complete collection online @charlesprogers.com or call 1-800-272-7726 for a free catalog and sale price list. Showrooms open to the public 
New York: 55 West 17 Street (5-6 Aves) in Manhattan. New Jersey: 300 Route 17 North, East Rutherford. — Internet and phone orders welcome 


— We ship anywhere 
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The Finest in Antique 
Fireplace Mantels. 











Louis XV Revival White Marble Mantel 
c.1880 with excellent deep carving 














steel gallery 


3524 sacramento street, san francisco, california 94118 
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www. steelgalleryinc.cor 





355-1655 info@steelgalleryinc.con 


hours: tues—sat 10-6 


| 574-0700. 









































Conde NASt ART 
framed. and matted prints 
www.condenastART.com 
or call 1-888-728-4021 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE 
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= Bontempi Los Angeles - 8919 Beverly Blvd. West Hollywood, CA 
= Bontempi Miami - 4251 Salzedo St., Suite 13850 Coral Gables, FL 
a Bontempi San Diego - 7487 Girard Ave., La Jolla, CA 
= Bontempi San Francisco - 1525 Union St., Van Ness San Francisco, CA 
= Bontempi Sacramento - 8701 Folsom Auburn Rd., Granite Bay, CA 


Catalogues and Info 888-271-9011 or info@bontempi-usa.com 
Dealership opportunities available dealers@bontempi-usa.com 
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Fe AIB The Highest Expression Of Custom Upholstery 


avery boardman 
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Come discover the endless possibilities and view our brand new "Optima Reclining Chair" collection. 
Visit our website www.averyboardman.com or call 212 688 6611 to locate your nearest representative 
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Photo by Frank Ritter 


AVERY BOARDMAN 979 third avenue new york ny 10022 212 688 6611 fax 212 838 9046 


; ROFIT BUILDING SALES OPPORTUNITY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR RETAILERS OF HOME 
ACCESSORIES AND FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 






ARCHITECTURAL DIGESF, 
the international magazine of fine 
interior design, can generate a new 
source of profits and increase your 
sales potential when you participate 
in our retail magazine program. 

















For this generation ‘@) : ; 
ur program provides you with: 


and those to come, 






choose the highest ° An Attractive Discount | 
_® Free On-Time Delivery (prepaid shipping via UPS) 
Coe itll @icaretias cova Coattortmeccattermititie (Men rocd) 
* No inventory investment - you only pay 
copies sold. ; gi inal 
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° Direct store delivery — 





quality wide plank 






floors, finely crafted 
by the Carlisle family 


for nearly 40 years. 













Call for your 







free portfolio | 
800-595-9663 


¥ 






» Take advantage of Architectural Digest’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. Your — 
customers will appreciate this extra service and © 
you ll enjoy the profits! — 


www.wideplankflooring.com 












- Garlisle 


Wide Plank Floors es 









Eastern White Pine 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations. 
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Into the Night. 
Wittnauer 
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ERIC CHRISTIAN JEWELERS KEEPSAKE DIAMOND id WV A a W '& S JEWELRY CO. 
Northridge: Mall CENTER San Jose Burlingame 
(831) 442-768. Capitola 1130 6. Santa Clara Street (650) 3-bl-4 302 
(831) 165-0520 (108) 298-1555 
HOP SING WATCHES WATCH WORLD: 
& GIFTS Monterey 160 S. Jackson Avenue San Jose 
San Jose (83.1) 646-5-431 (408) 258-0784 (408) 866-5900: 
(408) 274-5115 
Salinas Watsonville 
IDEAL JEWELRY (831) 449-5451 (831) 722-7187 


Santa Cruz 


(831) 457-9245 
































































































































Agency: badalato | ginsberg, inc. 


Source of statistics: American Cancer Society 


Breast cancer doesn't just affect women. 
Consider the families and friends 
whose lives are also changed. 


In the U.S. alone, 211,300 women and 1,300 men will be diagnosed 
with breast cancer this year, and 40,000 will die. 
We cannot rest until we win the battle against breast cancer. 


With your help, we can erase this disease...for good. 


For more information: www.bericure.org, toll-free 1-866-FIND-A-CURE. The Breast Cancer Research Foundation, Box 9236 GPO, New York, NY 10087-9236. 





2g =THE BREAST CANCER 
/ RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PREVENTION AND 
A CURE IN OUR LIFETIME@ 


EVELYN H. LAUDER, FOUNDER 


ae VIEW FROM THE TOP 


HOUSE OF THE DOLPHINS 





continued from page 211 
The apartment seems larger than it 
is—it has only two bedrooms—and Buatta 
had to use more than a little ingenuity to 
pack everything in. Ross and Geary like to 
entertain, but there were no closets or 
cupboards for crystal and china. Buatta’s 
solution was to place open shelves on one 
_wall of the dining room, then to cover 
_ them—and the other walls along with 
- them—with lime-colored draperies. The 
result is not only one of the most unusual 
_ dining rooms in New York but also one of 
the quietest, a blessing for those who 





He treated the walls with 

acid, the exact nature 
of which, like a jealous chef, 
he refuses to divulge. 












‘don’t like to have to shout to their dinner 
partners. “You can have 30 people for din- 
ner and still hear a pin drop,” says Buatta. 
The bedroom—the second bedroom 
has been turned into a combination office 
and exercise room—Buatta calls “the 
Empire State Bedroom.” That is a refer- 
ence both to the Empire State Building, 
which dominates the view to the south, 
and to the mirrored bedposts, which rise 
in steps, wider at the bottom than the top, 
just like the world’s most famous sky- 
scraper. “Hilary loves blue and white,” 
_ says Buatta, and he has carried those col- 
_ ors right up to the bed canopy, which has 
_aconstellation of white stars in a universe 
_ of soothing light blue. “It’s cozy yet glam- 
_orous,” says Geary. 
One aspect of good design is contrast. 
Realizing that too much color can be, 
well, too much color, and as boring as 
endless walls of beige, Buatta banned 
all color from the entrance hall. The 
floors are black-and-white checkerboard, 
and the walls are covered with silver 
tea paper. “There was so much color in 
the apartment that I wanted the foyer 
to be ethereal,” he says. “Silver gives the 
room an airy feeling. When you step 
inside, you feel you’ve gone to heaven.” 
Or someplace very close to it, anyway. 
Is Wilbur Ross crazy? The answer is 
obvious to anyone who walks into that 
celestial hallway. If he is, everybody 


_ should be so nuts. 0 





continued from page 219 

This was a politically turbulent time in 
Egypt and a perilous time for the Cop- 
tic community. “I said, ‘I don’t want to 
go to Egypt.’” 

After working for Anderson Clayton 
for a while (“We could drive from Hous- 
ton out to the cotton fields”), he started 
his own company in 1958. “I had a small 
overhead. My father promised to finance 
me for five years. And at the end of that 
time I was making a profit. Teledyne was 
an early investment opportunity. The 
company was run by Henry Singleton. 
This was in 1960 or so. It was a lumpy in- 
vestment. Not straight north.” 

But for Fayez Sarofim, now manag- 
ing $42 billion in assets and with a 


personal fortune of $1.8 billion, it has. 


been a steady climb, accomplished by his 
now well-known strategy of taking the 
long view. “Investing for the long term is 
the wisest course. Short-term-oriented 
investing is often a reaction to the me- 
dia—and not always reliable. Pharmaceu- 
ticals are suffering, partly because the 
media overplayed its hand. Of course, 
[pharmaceuticals] are not without sin— 
they spend a lot of money on TV ad- 
vertising. But it could deter innovation 
if they don’t get investment.” 

How does he choose a company to 
invest in? 

“Evaluate the management. The man- 
agement discipline. ‘The management in- 
tegrity,” Sarofim says and enlarges on 
what he means by integrity in investing. 





On the lanai, where Luce 
sat, Fayez Sarofim 
quietly reflects on his life. 





“T wouldn’t back a company if their mis- 
sion was solely to make money. They have 
to have a higher mission—to look after 
employees and serve the community.” 

He regards himself as having communi- 
ty charitable obligations, saying, “Educa- 
tion, fine art, medicine. I’m committed to 
stem-cell research; I’ve endowed chairs.” 

This mild-seeming, watchful man, 
puffing on a cigar, watching his children 
and grandchildren swimming in the pool 
at Halenai’a, adds, “The theme is in- 
tegrity. Who do you trust?” And he adds, 
“Greed makes me wary.” 0 








Fashion and Fantasy 


Architectural Digest invites 
you to a reception celebrating 
the Leslie Greene collection. 
Inspired by art, architecture 
and vintage patterns, Greene’s 
C5 elegant jewelry designs incor- 
porate the look of treasured 
classics and contemporary 
style. Award-winning designer 
Leslie Greene will make a personal 
appearance at the event. 


Thursday, November 3, 2005 

6-8pm 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 

700 Town & Country Bivd., Suite 2600 
Houston, TX 77024 


To RSVP or for more information, 
please call (713) 464-1297. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LESLIE GREENE COLLECTION 
A Whole New Light 


Lutron Electronics introduces the 
Diva dimmer in an array of colors 
designed to complement any room 
décor. 
pany’s extensive collection of 
switches, window shade systems 


In addition to the com- 


and other coordinating accesso- 
ries (i.e., outlets and wall plates), 
the dimmer can be used to set 
the perfect mood or enhance the 
ambience of any space. 


For more information, please visit 
www.lutron.com. 
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A Substantial Innovation 


Sub-Zero, a leading manufac- 


turer of luxury residential 
refrigeration and wine storage 
units, introduces a bold new 
addition to its refrigeration 
the PRO 48. 


this Fall in retail showrooms 


line: Debuting 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


across the the 


professional-style refrigerator is 


country, 


perfect for consumers who love 
giving 
appliance to 


food and entertaining, 


them a “must-have” 


complete their dream kitchen. 
p 


Highlights of the PRO 48 include 
its 100% stainless steel interior 


and exterior, two compressors 
and three evaporators to keep 
foods fresher longer, LED light- 
ing, that 


washable and oven-safe, plus an 


slide-out bins are 
automatic ice maker with water 
filter. 


environmentally appealing, using 


The refrigerator is also 


less energy than a 100-watt bulb 
over the course of a year. 














THE SUB- ZERO PRO. 48 





Visit www.subzero.com for more infor- 
mation and to locate The Living Kitchen— 
your regional showroom. 


SUB-ZERO 








ON THE UPPER EAST SIDE 





RECLAIMING ROOTS | 





continued from page 243 


Karrs’ collection. (“I have a compulsive 


| personality,” he says. “I do everything full 
| steam ahead.”) 


On the mantel, a pair of 19th-century 
mahogany lions flank two yellow- ground 
Worcester porcelain bough pots. “The li- 
ons were the inspiration for our gallery 
logo,” Karr notes. 
based on 
these lions that to this day appears on all 


of our stationery.” 


The Karrs love English porcelain, and 


| prized examples sit on nearly every sur- | 


face. Among the most impressive are two 





Karr goes from piece 
to piece. It’s like 
a professor's explication 
of the text of 
an obscure poem. 





_ Chamberlain’s Worcester covered fruit 
coolers on a George III inlaid sideboard 


in the dining room. Between them is a 


| Worcester covered urn decorated in the 
| “finger and thumb” pattern. “It started us 


down the long road of collecting early 


| porcelain from the Worcester factories,” 


Bernard Karr says. 

Opposite the sideboard is an Irish ma- 
hogany console with a marble top, from 
about 1735. It has a beautiful woman’s 
face carved on the apron and furry legs. 
“We fell in love with this and bought 
it even before we had room for it in our 
old apartment,” Karr remembers. “It sat in 
a warehouse until we moved here, where 
we designated a wall for it. It very well 
might be our favorite piece of furniture.” 

The study is the former bedroom of 
their daughter, Rachel, who is now grown 
and works in the family business, and is 
filled with some of the family’s sentimen- 
tal treasures. A Wedgwood Fairyland lus- 
ter vase, a favorite of Barbara’s, sits on a 
side table, while three early Disney ani- 
mation cels and Rachel’s favorite painting 
in the apartment, a George Rowlandson 
titled Hello, It Moves, still hang on the walls. 

How do the Karrs decide what to sell 
and what to keep for themselves? “At this 
point it’s easy, because we have no more 
room at home,” Barbara Karr says. She’s 


not kidding, either. 1 


“Twenty-five years ago | 
| Barbara created a line drawing 





_ ished by dove fanciers, who delighted i 


_ for her brother-in-law’s 60th birthday, 





continued from page 251 
spend the evening squatting on a cushion 
having spent his Seach sitting on chair\ 
When he began his career as an interia. 
designer, there was a very limited choic 
of high-quality furniture, and that encour, 
aged him to design comfortable pieces tha 
are fabricated locally and are well a 
to the hot climate. Examples of thes! 
are included in the eclectic mix of pok 
ished-wood chairs and sofas piled high 
with silk cushions. | 

The house is full of heirlooms, includ 
ing Chinese Chippendale chairs and spot} 
ted ware. Every piece comes with its o 
story. Delicate ceramic bird bowls, whi¢ 
Chumbala’s father collected, were cher 










showing them to fellow enthusiasts. Th 
last queen of Chiang Mai married on 
of the designer’s ancestors and commis 
sioned a set of lacquered trays and bowl 


_ which is a particularly auspicious occa- 


| sion in the lunar calendar. To show off 
| the somber beauty of these rare gems, 


he installed fragments of an elaborately 
carved red-and-gold Chinese screen as a 
backdrop in a plain glass-front cabinet he 
inherited from his grandmother. 

At night, the soft light of crystal chan- 
deliers and candelabra fades into the shad- 
ows of the lofty pitched roof vaults, and 
the lacquered cabinet glows like an altar. 
Doors open onto slatted decks that seem 





“Recycling houses is a 
Thai tradition—my 
ereat-grandfather did it 
for himself,” says 
Poomchai Chumbala. 





to float above the ponds as the dark fo- 
liage closes in and the air resounds with 
the buzz of insects. This idyllic setting 
was created by Chumbala, for the estate 
had been used as a parking lot before he 
arrived, and only the 200-year-old banyan 
had survived. This is the tree that is most 
closely associated with Buddha, and its 
tangled branches and roots may never be 
pruned. Everything else is newly planted, 
and the ponds are freshly dug, but the 
spirits that inhabit a shrine in the garden 
seem to have given it their benediction. 0 


_ SIXTY MILES OF SOLITUDE 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S EYE 





continued from page 264 
nial buffet that hosts a collection of an- 
‘ tique silver candlesticks alongside the 
®* many devotional artworks that the Bryans 
®: have acquired over the decades. The tres- 
© tle table and leather-upholstered chairs 
i) were handcrafted in San Miguel de Allen- 
de, the same Mexican artists’ colony 
% from which the living room’s leather 
- armchairs came. 
h} «©The Bryans’ bedroom seems happy 

to defy contemporary stereotypes of 
+ master bedrooms as ethereal, light-filled 





Th 

The designer aimed to 
| create spaces that 

)  retlected the Mexican, 
a) r 

| cowboy and Native 
American cultures that 
| shaped the region. 

| 





| sanctuaries. This is a room fit for a 19th- 
_ century Texas impresario. The wood 
four-poster, painted with gold leaf, rests 
against a wall of stone culled from near- 
by mountains. On the floor are ruddy 
leather tiles; on the ceiling, more of the 
bundled /atillas. 

Light from the adobe fireplace in the 
corner illuminates the heavy mirror, rich 
_ tapestries, hand-carved Mexican armoire 
and especially ‘the walls, which have been 
_ painted red and embellished with metal- 

lic gold-damask stenciling. 

__ For J. BR. and Mary Jon Bryan—who 
_.can count Colorado Springs, Houston 
_ and New Orleans among homes past and 
_ present—life in the middle of nowhere is, 
appropriately, centering. “People ask us, 
‘What do you do out there?’” J. P. Bryan 
says. “And I say, ‘I don’t know exactly, but 
_, [know that I never run out of things.’ Ex- 
| ploring caves. Counting deer. Searching 
for arrowheads. Getting a telescope and 
| looking at the stars.” 








On her first trip to the ranch, dur- 
ing the 90-minute trip from the airport 
in tiny Alpine, Texas, Catherine Badger 
says that she thought to herself: “Why 
on earth would anyone want to live ant 
here? Well, the second I got to the 
actual ranch, it became clear to me. 
It’s more than just what you see; you actu- 
ally feel it. The space embraces you.” 0 





continued from page 279 
aries of the word roomy. These days the 
Kastens lavish it on lucky guests. 

Over time the couple filled the house 
with early American, Shaker, Empire, 
French and even a couple of contempo- 
rary pieces. The furniture remains mostly 
18th and 19th century and country style— 
“We like the more primitive antiques,” 
Jane Kasten points out. Favorites include 
the American cupboard, with its original 
dark-green-blue paint, in the entrance 
hall; the tilt-top table in the family room 
that comes from Nantucket; the white 
crackled French country chest in the dou- 
ble-doored dining room; and the rocker 
from the famous Hancock Shaker com- 
munity, as well as the quilt made by 


Jane Kasten’s great-grandmother, in the. 


master bedroom. 

The Kastens have put together quite a 
collection of 19th-century Wedgwood 
creamware—“We have dinner service for 
64,” Jane laughs—and they are also the 
proud collectors of their own gifted 
daughter Ani’s pottery. Among the artists 
they’re partial to are Don Maynard and 
Nicolas Carone (both of whom she shows 
in the gallery), Justin McCarthy and 
Philip Formica. 

The palette is soft. The dining room, 
which has never known electricity and 1s lit 
only by candles, has celadon walls and off- 
white window sashes; in the adjoining liv- 
ing room, it’s the walls that are off-white 
and the window sashes that are celadon— 
“The rooms sort of go together without 





“T love this beautiful 
antique of a house,” says 
Jane Kasten. 





being the same,” Jane Kasten observes. 
And as might be expected, the house is 
appareled in nonpareil fabrics—all the 
upholstery, draperies, rugs, pillows and 
throws were designed by Sam Kasten and 
run up in the studio on the property. 

Guests, the couple report, are quick 
to pick up on the vibes of this many- 
fibered, many-sided house. “It has a warm 
cumulative energy that’s quite conta- 
gious,” Jane Kasten insists. “And some- 
thing else I’ve noticed about it is that it 
really likes being full of people—you see, 
it’s used to that.” 0 
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Zz Sound Design 
Ee yiglitic Bose® Lifestyle® 48 DVD 


home entertainment system 
adapts its sound to fit the 
acoustics of any room. The 
CDs 


and then learns the listener’s 
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HITECT 


digitally 
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taste in music so it can select 
appropriate songs. And it 
can expand wirelessly into other 
rooms to quickly and easily deliver 
music throughout the home. 





Call (800) ASK-BOSE to find out 
where live demonstrations can be 
heard or order directly from Bose. 
Discover all of Bose’s innovative 
products at www.Bose.com. 
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As | See It, #5 in a photographic 
series by Sacha Waldman. 


A Verity kitchen sink with 
the Vibrante Stainless Fortée 
pullout faucet. Something 

to talk about. 


1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. AAY 
kohler.com/verity 


nd 
- ? = 


©2005 Kohler Co. 
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nas ever 
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of pie chart. 
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Money makes a lousy date. 


So take out someone on us 
with a restaurant gift certificate 


from the ThankYou Network.” 


And make sure to order a fancy 


dessert (with two spoons]. 
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Navigating the | 


AD of 
R-DT 


with Citi Simplicity 













Get the 
most out of 
your credit card. 





Billing 
Date 
Options. 


With Citi Simplicity, we'll waive 
your late fee if you've used ya 
card once each billing period” 
for a purchase or cash ~ 
advance. 
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Great Low 
Rate! 






Talk toa 
real person. 





THE SLIPPERY 
CREDIT SLOPE! 


You've avoided a lat 


Beep! Beep! 
YOU’RE STUCK 





t you could s§ 


On hold with 
a robot! 


ALMOST 
THERE! 





STAY ON TRACK! 


Payment 
Alert! 


With Citi Simplicity, 
avoid paying late by 
signing up for online 
payment alerts 
and bill pay 


I didn’t mean 
to pay late! 
HELP IS AHEAD! 






Bad Credit! 


CATAPULT YOUR 
APR 

















Simplicity » CHI 


Introducing the 


Citi Simplicity” credit card. 


Guiding you safely 


through the Land of Credit 
by helping you 

avoid late fees, 

talk to a real person, 


and get a great low rate. 


It's simply the card 
that treats you right. 


To apply, call 1-888-CITICARD 


or visit us at citisimplicity.com. 
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CLIVE CHRISTIAN DEALERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AMERICAS TELEPHONE 212 570 96 





KITCHEN Sf HOME 


Ihe new Edwardian kitchen in ivory 


N227, with natural oak central island 





and sink base, is a stylish yet relaxed 


space. With the addition of a recessed 


television, a versatile environment 
for everyday and all social occasions 
is created. ‘The design can be 
tailored to individual specification 
with a choice of several painted 
oak, mahogany and yew finishes. 
the Knightsbridge mantle 
incorporates tonguc-and-grogve 
panelling and corbelled pilasters 
whilst the distinctive cross pattern 


glazed dresser, handmade Edwardian 





solid oak stools, and glass pendant 


lanterns all complement the look aa 


exclusive to Clive Christian. 
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S 0113 235 242 ~ ATHENS 210 802 0557 ~ TEL AVIV 03 683 6334 ~ MARBELLA 952 808 402 ~ MOSCOW 095995 18071 


‘TED KINGDOM & WORLDWIDE DEALERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES TELEPHONE +44 (0) 1204 702 216 
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Cover: The dining area 
of an oceanside house 
on Kauai. Photography 
by Mary E. Nichols. 
See page 186. ABOVE 
Ricut: A nearly floor- 
to-ceiling window 
frames the valley view 
from a Los Angeles sun- 
room. See page 168. 
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David Linley and His Wife, Serena, at Home 
in Provence 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Marina Faust 


A Perrect UNION 

In Houston, a New Couple Integrate 
Their Collections 

Interior Design by William W. Stubbs, mba 
‘Text by Jeff Turrentine 

Photography by Ira Montgomery 


A Cut ABOVE 

Smart and Sophisticated, a House in Los Angeles 
Takes On the Light 

Architectural and Interior Design by Jennifer Post 
Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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A Florida Residence Fit for an Ambassador 
Architectural Design by Joe Brennan 

Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 

‘Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Ken Hayden 


AN IsLAND ELEGANCE 

Asian Elements Bring Exotic Flavor 
to a House on Kauai 

Interior Design by Hendrix Allardyce 
‘Text by Christopher Hall 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Monrteciro Muse 

Breathing New Life into a Former 

Music Pavilion 

Restoration Architecture by The Warner Group 
Interior Design by Craig Wright 

‘Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 

Photography by David O. Marlow 
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YOUR LEFT HAND DREAMS OF LOVE. YOUR RIGHT 
HAND MAKES DREAMS COME TRUE. YOUR 
LEFT HAND LIVES HAPPILY EVER AFTER. YOUR RIGHT 
HAND LIVES HAPPILY HERE AND NOW. WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD, RAISE YOUR RIGHT HAND. 
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THE DIAMOND RIGHT HAND RING. VIEW MORE AT ADIAMONDISFOREVER.cOM. “ O'AMOND IS*FOREVER 


DIAMOND TRAD'ING COMPANY 


Lid | 


LETT {TTT 
| 


Ue ee ee 


lt is a true six-seater that’s truly much more. More spacious. More styled. More versatile. Designed | 





to make room for people. For things. For life. The R-Class is the product of an unrivaled heritage | 


of innovation and excellence. This very new, very different kind of automobile delivers luxury, | 


light, sky and options on a grand scale. Introducing the R-Class. Legendary. Unlike any other. : 












On A CLEAR DAY 


YOU CAN SEE 


INNOVATIONS STRETCHING BACK OVER 


A CENTURY. 


INTRODUCING THE R-CLASS 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. Wlerrecreleise siere¥2 

































































yidrand Serena ; 
with their vintage * 
f Det Chevaux on! =~ 
| thegrounds of their 
.650-acre retreat irr} ¢ 
‘the south of France. 
See page 150. 














202 ART AND ARTIFACT 
Worldly Objects Find Their Place in 
South Florida 
Architecture by Miklos & Associates 
Interior Design by Cecil Hayes, asip 
| Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


208 Horets: PaLazzo MOcENIGO 
Tales of Opulence and Revival on Venice’s 
Grand Canal 
‘Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


218 East HAMPTON ILLUSION 
Gallic Symmetry, Scale and Flair Converge 
in a House by the Coast 
Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
Interior Design by Jean-Paul Beaujard 
and Marcie Braga 
‘Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


A 55-foot-long East 
Hampton entrance gal- 
lery. See page 218. 











224 From Facrory TO FARMHOUSE 
A South African Rancher Reinvents a 1940s 
Whiskey Distillery 
‘Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Tim Beddow 
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he fourth annual Architectural Digest Greenroom was built 
| backstage at L.A.’s Shrine Auditorium, where TV’s highest 
il} honors were presented at the 57th Annual Primetime Emmy® 
Awards. Interior designer Stephen Shadley’s contemporary take on 
mid-century modern was inspired by the Case Study houses of 
Southern California. A “conversation corner’ was framed byleather 

ottomans and offset by a flokati rug, while sheer curtainsopenedtoa [i 
| nighttime backdrop of the L.A. skyline. LC-TVs and Eames lounge 


chairs completed this high-style haven for celebrity presenters. 
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WOD'1lYVOT1NAG 


A UNIQUE FANCY COLOURED SAPPHIRE NECKLACE 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY FOR PRIVATE VIEWING AT SELECTED BULGARI STORES WORLDWIDE 








WWW.FINEARTLAMPS.COM 








» DELIGHTVILLE Woodland Hills, CA 818.225.9882 » DREXEL HERITAGE Altamonte Springs, FL 407.788.0039 » FARREY'S LIGHTING & BATH Coconut Grove, 
244; North Miami, FL’ 30 5.947. 5451 * FRANKLIN LIGHTING Sarasota, FL 941.355.2550 - HOBRECHT LIGHTING Sacramento, CA 916.487.2690 * LA JOLLA LIGHTING La Jolla, CA 

1 * LIGHTING INC. ; Austin, TX 877.491.6444; Houston, TX 713.623.6500; San Antonio, TX 210.541.8500 * MANOIRS. Alpharetta, GA 770.777.8050; Chattanooga, TN 423.822.7000; 
TN 615.291.9901 + SAXON-CLARK’ Orlando, FL 407.894.9297 » STEWART LIGHTING ONE Jacksonville, FL 904.899.0283 * WAGE LIGHTING Feasterville, PA 215.355.1090 * 

» WILSON LIGHTING Bonita Springs, FL 239.948.9000; Naples, FL 239.592.6006; Overland Park, KS 913.642.1500 * WORLD OF LIGHTING Tampa, FL 813.253.3044 


700; Stuart, FL 772.286.8701 





AL XANDER LIGHTING Seattle, WA 206.624.7357 * BUTLER'S ELECTRIC SUPPLY High Point, NC 800.849.2344 * CAPITOL LIGHTING Boca Raton, FL 561.994.9570; East Hanover, NJ 973.887.8600; | 
ni flown, NJ. 732.542.9311; ties 2 NJ 908.284.0020; Green Brook, NJ 732.926.1115; Lake Park, FL 561.691.0057; Lawrenceville, NJ 609.882.2119; Paramus, NJ 201.843.5353; Royal Palm Beach, F 
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Custom sizes available. 


BLOOMINGDALE’S 
Macy’s 


_ PeLHAM , AL— Issis & SONS 
_ SAN Francisco, CA—ABsey Carpet 
~ Norwatk, CT—Liuan Aucust 
S ‘SELBYVILLE, DE—J. Conn Scott 
~ JACKSONVILLE, FL—Carper Concepts 
 Napwes, FL—Appey CARPET 
ATLANTA, GA—PROVENANCE 
DALTON, GA—CarpeTs OF DALTON 
_ ROSWELL, GA—RosweELt Ruc Co. 
SANDY SPRINGS, GA— BELL CARPET 
LOUISVILLE, KY—Carpet SPECIALISTS 
East HARWICH, MA—TuE Rose CortaGE SHoP 
HANOVER, MA—ABLE RuG 
Towson, MD—ALEx Cooper ORIENTAL RuGs 
ASHVILLE, NC—Art & Décor 
RALEIGH, NC—Farco HANNAH 
~ New York, NY—ABC Carper & Home 
. GAFFNEY, §C—Ruc & Home 
_ Hiron HEAD, S$C—Louts STERLING 
_ Knoxvitte, TN—Branen’s FINE FURNITURE 
: MeEMpHIs, TN—Kiser’s FLOOR FASHIONS 
; DALLAS, TX—Mary WILSON 
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232 JEWELS BY DESIGN 


Departments 


Stunning Pieces That Accentuate Quality 
and Craft 

‘Text by Amanda Vaill 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Brrore & AFTER: IN WITH THE NEW 
Disciplined yet Classic, a New York Brownstone 
Rediscovers Its Soul 

Architecture and Interior Design 

by James Sanders and Associates 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

After Photography by Michael Moran 


AD Fasuion: A CoLorFuL LEGACY 
Emilio Pucct’s Fanciful Designs Are Celebrated 
in a New Florence Archive 

‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Marina Faust 
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Objects with prints by 
Emilio Pucci, displayed 
within the designer’s 
family palazzo in Flor- 
ence. 


See page 66. 





A diamond-and-sap- 
phire bowknot brooch 
created by Jean Schlum- 
berger for Tiffany & 
Co. See page 232. 





continued on page 24 
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[HE PROFESSIONALS: MARC APPLETON 
It Ease with a Diversity of Styles, Whether 
Traditional or Contemporary 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 
Architectural Digest’s Editors Present 
Designers’ Sources 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: 
THE DEALER’S SECRET WEAPON 
How Pickers Search High, Low and In Between 


for Antiques and Forgotten Gems 


By Christopher Petkanas 


SHOWROOMS: 

THE MERCHANDISE Mart, CHICAGO 

Six Decades After Its Founding, the Legendary 
Design Center’s Innovation Continues 

‘Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by Tony Soluri 
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GARDENS: CEZANNE’S VISION 

The Artist’s Spirit Lives On in His Untamed 
Refuge in Aix-en-Provence 

‘Text and Photography by Derek Fell 


For COLLECTORS: 

MASTERWORKS OF FRENCH MODERNISM 
A Preview of Christie’s Sale of 

Scott Rudin and Fohn Barlow's Furnishings 
‘Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

Photography by Barbel Miebach 


ESTATES FOR SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
France, Colorado, Virginia, Venice, Chicago... 


AD Drrecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects, Hotels 
and Museums Featured in This Issue 






DECEMBER 2005 


Volume 62, Number 12 







{rchitectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, CA 90048, 
is published monthly by 
The Condé Nast Publications, 
4 Times Square, 


New York, NY 10036. 


lo find Condé Nast 
magazines on the 
World Wide Web, visit 
www.condenet.com. 
lo find Architectural Digest, visit 
www.archdigest.com. 














The living room of a 
New York brownstone, 
which was transformed 
with a more modern 
aesthetic. See page 46. 
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The Audi A6, 2005’s World Car of the Year, demonstrates progress through intelligent design 
and imaginative engineering. With available quattro® all-wheel drive, FSI° engine technology 
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Audi Never Follow,” “A6,” “quattro,” “FSI” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUDI AG. ©2005 Audi of America, Inc. 
ey ail local speed and traffic la 


s. World Car of the Year information available at www.wcoty.com 
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For the first time, the true beauty and power of Plasma HDTV is revealed. 
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HITACHI 


| Inspire the Next 





‘At last in home theater, the true 
beauty and power of Plasma 
Bal: : HDTV is revealed. Now with over 
SFISEEETE ETRE ETT ghee ATTN one million pixels of resolution, 
BP " proprietary ALIS technology 
delivers flawless picture quality 
and a smooth film-like image. 
Conventional Plasma TVs have 
fewer pixels and produce a 
Wiisjie)(=) grid pattern that 
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Plasma HDTV, only from Hitachi. 
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‘chi Ltd. UltraVision is a registered trademark of Hitachi Home Electronics (America), Inc. 3 ) ' 
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the art of time 





Wo cylinder clock. 
2d aluminum swivel clock 

dys time, temperature, 

ate humidity and a favorite 

ab raph. 7%" tall. $175. 





MOVADO 


the art of time 





available at movado boutiques: rockefeller center * soho « the westchester « roosevelt field « short hills « the shops at riverside 
king of prussia « chestnut hill * pentagon city « tysons corner « stony point * aventura * boca raton « dadeland « international plaza . 
palm beach gardens « northbrook * oakbrook * water tower place * woodfield * houston galleria * cherry creek mall 

las vegas bellevue « valley fair « beverly center * broadway plaza « for more information call 1 888 4MOVADO 





PROMOTIO 


KEY DESIGN ELEMENTS 


FURNITURE: Ottomans by American Leather; 
benches and Eames lounge chairs by Herman " 


Miller from Design Within Reach 





HARDWOOD FLOOR: Brazilian Cherry, in 
Ebony, from Mohawk Flooring 


LIQUID CRYSTAL TVS: Sharp AQUOS 


FABRIC: Linen sheers in Schillings by Robert 
Allen; settee seat cushions in Woven Basket 
by Beacon Hill; toss pillows in Linen Plain from 
Beacon Hill's Essentially Linen Collection 


FLOKATI RUG: Mansour Fine Rugs 


ART: Boat House in the Fog by Milton Avery and 
Untitled by Lee Krasner, courtesy of Mark Borghi 
Fine Art, Inc., New York 


ETCHED GLASS PANELS AND TABLE TOP: 
Oldcastle Glass 


LIGHTING: Pair of Laurel lamps from Fat Chance 
Los Angeles; George Nelson pendant lamp 





For more details and to find products from the 
celebrity greenroom, visit ArchDigestEvents.com. 
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PAGE 16.) 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST GREENROOM GUESTS INCLUDED (TOP) ADRIAN 
GRENIER; GEENA DAVIS; (MIDDLE) JON CRYER, PATRICK DEMPSEY AND 
CHARLIE SHEEN; EVA LONGORIA, MARCIA CROSS AND TERI HATCHER; (BOTTOM) 
DEBRA MESSING AND JENNIFER GARNER. IN THE WEEKS BEFORE THE EMMYS, 
NOMINEES SUCH AS JASON BATEMAN SIGNED AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK FOR 
THE ACADEMY WITH AMONTBLANC PEN 
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‘FOR YOUR NEAREST FINE JEWELER 1.877.CENTO.100 
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STARK CARPET | OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABRICS | FURNITURE | WALLCOVERING Wh 


THE STARK TOUCH BY JEFFREY BILHUBER. CARPET: PARK SQUARE GREY 
FOR SHOWROOM LOCATIONS AND INFORMATION CALL (212)752-9000 OR VISIT STARKCARPET.COM. TO THE TRADE ONLY 
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DOWNSVIEW 


CHENS 


Downsview cabinetry collection 
is available through authorized 


kitchen design showrooms 











SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale (480) 563-2577 
BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 
DEL MAR CA 
Kitchen Studio Del Mar (858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seoside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO cA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
DENVER/VAIL co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc (303) 321-3232 
NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (DCOTA) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
JUNO BEACH FL 
Downsview Kitchens (561) 799-7700 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (239) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) iL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens (502) 292-0645 . { 
NEW ORLEANS (Harahan) LA , ' 4 he _ 
Classic Cupboards Inc (504) 734-9088 ! r} a 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (781) 237-5973 


WEST BOYLSTON 
Kitchens by Design, Inc 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Bethesda) MD 


MA 
(508) 835-6300 













Nancy Thornett Associates (301) 718-0155 
BIRMINGHAM Mi 
Kitchen Studio 248) 645-0410 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC (612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Downsview Kitchens 888) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Inieriors 973) 829-7112 
LAS VEGAS NV 
Ebéniste, Inc 702) 368-2280 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath 440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens 419) 246-0991 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 215) 568-5501 
SAN JUAN PR 
Cocinas + Diseno 787) 721-5555 
DALLAS ™ 


Redstone Kitchens & Baths 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 


Design Solutions, Inc 


SEATTLE (Redmond) 
Rice’s Cabinetry by Design 


CALGARY 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 


VANCOUVER 

Empire Kitchen & Bath 
TORONTO 
Downsview Kitchens 
TORONTO 

Yorkville Design Centre 


MONTREAL 
Downsview of Montreal 
























214) 368-5151 


™ 
210) 341-3396 


703) 834-6121 


WA 
206) 443-2271 





CANADA 

AB 

403) 252-2458 
BC 

604) 681-5994 
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Where to start? The October 
2005 issue was loaded with 
such interesting and diverse 
articles. I especially loved the 
story “For Collectors: Recon- 
sidering the Ashtray.” Who 


knew those dirty little gems 


would eventually end up as collectible objets d’art re- 


invented to serve a new utilitarian purpose? I’ve been 


collecting ashtrays for years and had no idea others 


shared the same passion. 


HOME IS WHERE THE HEART IS 

Being from Turkey and having lived in 
Istanbul, I’d like to extend my humble 
congratulations to Mica Ertegun and 
the owners of the beautifully revived yal 
(“On the Bosporus,” August 2005). The 
residents have made a marvelous contri- 
bution to the preservation of Istanbul’s 
heritage by rebuilding this old house that 
is so typical of the Bosporus in the Otto- 
man times, with what looks like an exact- 
ing attention to detail. Ertegun’s style and 
decorative choices seem to have resulted 
in a very classy representation of a classic 
Turkish home. I had great pleasure look- 
ing over and over the pictures. Thank you 
for featuring this exquisite project. 
ZEYNEP VURAL 

LitTLeE Rock, ARKANSAS 


ON DISPLAY 

Architectural Digest has always had a place 
of honor on my coffee table. It functions 
as art and a conversation piece! 

ANNE POWERS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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—Gary S. WESOLOSKI 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


NEVER TOO EARLY 

I’ve enjoyed receiving Architectural Di- 
gest for two years now, but I have only 
recently discovered my four-month-old 
daughter's love for your magazine as well. 
Nothing holds her attention like the 
beautiful pictures captured in its pages. 
With an inherent appreciation of style 
and design at such a young age, she just 
might be a future designer. 

Hotty BUNJE 

KONSTANZ, GERMANY 


FAN CLUB 

I must let you know how enormously I 
savor your magazine. I love the beautiful 
homes and designs you feature, but for me 
the highlight of my month is your Letters 
page. Poring over letters from ordinary 
folk in all corners of the world makes me 
realize that I am part of a wonderful dias- 
pora of enthusiasts of Architectural Digest. 
It is a true joy, one that has helped me 
through some dark personal times. 

Kat Martin 

ASPEN, COLORADO 













ABOVE THE MARK 

Rare though it is, | am moved to co 
ment. Joseph Giovannini has set the b 
high indeed with his work in the Se 
tember 2005 issue (my only criticis 
is that you did not share an exterior'vie 
of the building to show context). His st 
ry about his Los Angeles apartment w 
a monument to his craft and a testame 
to what design can be. Congratulation 
to Mr. Giovannini for a vision found, fe 
solved and created. 

Mar TIN G. SMITH 

Hesquart, British CoLuMBIA, CANADA 


RECENT CONVERT 
I own a cleaning business in the northo 
England that helps me fund my two pas 
sions—interior design and travel. I hav 
purchased Architectural Digest issues on 
number of occasions in the past and thor- 
oughly enjoyed my read. On a recent trip 
to Miami I noticed a copy in a store. As 
it was nearly a year since I had last had a 
copy, I quite excitedly made my purchase. 
As I browsed, I began thinking that Archi- 
tectural Digest no longer needed to be just 
a holiday treat, and upon my return to 
England, I subscribed immediately. I find 
the magazine so inspiring. It is a fabulous 
source of design ideas, and I am looking 
forward to receiving my copies. 

MarTIN SIMPSON 

BOLTON, ENGLAND 


DESIGN LEXICON 

Never have I learned so many new words 
in one place—well, a place other than 
grade school. I haven’t truly discovered a 
career that is right for me. Some say that 
it’s too late for me to choose anything. 
They’re wrong! Rest assured, with Archi- 
tectural Digest by my side, I'll continue to 
search as you help to light the path. 
Maxipa SHRON Hayes 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


INSIDE THE ACTOR’S STUDIO 
Anjelica Huston’s home is visually excit- 
ing, unpretentious and full of life (Visits, 
October). Thank you for letting us in on 
her wonderful world. 
Cinpy BAINBRIDGE 
PirrsBoro, NORTH CAROLINA 

continued on page 38 
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REAL ESTATES 

It would be fun to know who purchased 
‘Tawstock Castle, from the Estates for Sale 
section in the October issue. I love this de- 
partment and your terrific magazine. 
DoLutr IRWIN 

BANNING, CALIFORNIA 


FATHERS AND SONS 

I thought Christopher Rothko’s recol- 
lection of the life and work of his father, 
artist Mark Rothko, was fascinating (Art 
Notebook, October). I am always inter- 
ested in learning about the human being 
behind the painter. 

RACHEL SMITH 

New York, New York 


INTO THE MIX 

The Moorish-inspired residence in Mexi- 
co made my heart race (“John and Norma 
King,” September). I was particularly im- 
pressed with the way that they took cues 
from traditional geometric designs but 
placed them thoughtfully within the con- 
text of a cleanly modern environment. | 
found it a lovely juxtaposition. 

Karen East 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


TALKING SHOP 

As a fiber artist, ’'m always delighted 
when textiles are given serious consid- 
eration alongside more traditional forms 
of art. Imagine my pleasure when I read 
about Samuel Botero’s adventure in 
SoHo (Shopping, October). It was a treat 
to learn about Liora Manné and Kinnu 
and the ways they are expanding and pre- 
serving techniques in the field. 

ETHEL TROUTMAN 

HILLsBorO, OREGON 


AN ISSUE OF STYLE 

This might seem silly, but I just wanted to 
write and say that my 25-year collection 
of issues is one of my most prized posses- 
sions. I don’t care if I run out of room. I 
will never part with a single one. 

Barry CapsHaw 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





A PICTURE OF GRAY 

I couldn’t have been more pleased with 
your story on the apartment of Gray Foy 
at The Osborne (“Victorian Times in 
Midtown Manhattan,” October). Never 
before have Iseena collection put together 
with such a combination of precision and 
unabashed, devil-may-care buying. Obvi- 
ously Foy and Leo Lerman didn’t bother 
with the trends of the moment in the world 
of collecting, and it’s paid off in the form of 
an exciting, undoubtedly valuable, treasure 
trove. Who else could ever have gotten 
away with greeting their guests with a col- 
lection of grotesque French candlesticks 
backed by paintings of Mount Vesuvius, 
presided over by an owl under glass? Only 
Gray Foy and Leo Lerman. 

RutH HENNESSEY 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


THE HAGAN TOUCH 

I wanted to jump into the pages of your 
magazine and live there for good when 
I saw the living room shown in “A New 
England Calm” in the October issue. Vic- 
toria Hagan’s design was so orderly and 
so elegantly simple. 

ALANA JONES 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





STARSTRUCK 

I have always loved your Hollywood 
Home issues, and I have missed them te 
ribly in the last few years. So I was thrille 
to see the excerpt in your October issu 
from your upcoming book on celebri 
ties’ residences. Not only will I be able t 
enjoy one of my favorite features of you 
magazine, I’ll also be able to add a ne 
book, courtesy of Architectural Digest, t 
my collection. I plan on being the first i 
line at the bookstore. 
JosePpH WINTER 

La JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 















“I must let you know 
how I savor Architectural 
Digest. 1 love the 
homes you feature.” 





ISLAND EASE 
The Maui house in your October 2005 
issue was transcendent (“Boldly Stated, 
Maui Style”). Too often, architects and 
designers succumb to clichés when creat- 
ing spaces in tropical locales. In contrast, 
the residence you featured broke the mold 
and proved that clean lines and modern 
art have a home in the islands too. 

HELEN MarsHALL 

GILLETTE, WYOMING 


THE LINE OF BEAUTY 

Every nook and cranny of Geoffrey Brad- 
field’s home in New York shows such great 
attention to detail (September). He has an 
opulent touch, without the fuss. Bravo. 
SIDNEY BROWN 

SAN Drieco, CALIFORNIA 


ECLECTIC AVENUE 
I so enjoyed the peek into artist Gray 
Foy’s apartment. Its lavender walls, in- 
triguing objects and museum-quality 
paintings evoke the feeling of a 19th-cen- 
tury gentleman’s curiosities cabinet. 
VicTorIA HaRLow 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Letters to the editor should include the writer’s name, address and daytime phone number and be sent by e-mail to 
letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium. 
All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned. 
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mist, (HE TANK IS ALWAYS HALF FULL. 


Introducing the all-new 2006 Lincoln Zephyr. 


An open road. An open mind. The possibilities are endless. Lincoln Zephyr. 
With DVD-based navigation* and class-exclusive six-speed automatic transmission™* 
Adventure ts at your fingertips. 


EL LJN&*C-Or aN 
Reach Higher 


lincoln.com 


*Available feattirer® 
**Based on Medium Premium Car class. 2005-2006 class competitors. 
***Ks shown: 2006 Lincoln Zephyr with available equipment. 
MSRP *32,650. Prices exclude tax, title and license fees 
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Our Web site, www.architecturaldigest.com, is now better 
than ever. With a fresh look, a larger format and interac- 
tive Web exclusives that can be accessed with the click of 
a mouse, it’s a dynamic new way to experience the best of 
international interior design that we present in the maga- 





zine each month. Check out our new slide show features, 
which enable you to tour Hollywood homes of the past and present as well as 
selected residences and locations from the current issue. You won’t want to miss 
the video clips of the designers and celebrities who participated in our evening 
at the Smithsonian this fall. Or test your knowledge of Hollywood homes and 
win prizes in the new online contest we call “Whose Home Is This?” You'll 
find a revamped AD Designers link, with designers from our AD100, and the 
AD Directory, a practical compendium of the people, places and resources that 
appear on these pages every issue. Online users can also participate in interac- 
tive forums and roundtable discussions on architecture, interior design, art and 
antiques. Architecturaldigest.com doesn’t just translate the best of Architectural 
Digest each month, it makes an amazing destination all its own. And speaking 
of destinations, this month’s issue features residences and gardens in incredible 
locations ranging from East Hampton to Venice to South Africa to France. You 


just might want to get on a plane. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 














MARY E. NICHOLS (“An Island 
Elegance,” page 186). Contribut- 
ing photographer Mary E. Nich- 
ols has made many trips to the 
Hawaiian islands for Architectural 
Digest over the years, capturing 
residences like investor Fayez Sa- 
rofim’s house on Oahu, Big Island 
retreats such as the Mauna Lani 
Bay resort and Dayna and Steven 
Bochco’s getaway, and Camille and 
Kelsey Grammer’s hideaway on 
Maui. She’s also no stranger to the 
work of designers Tom Allardyce 
and Ilya Hendrix, having photo- 
graphed their design for Rod 





Stewart’s house in Beverly Hills, 
as well as their own house on Kauai. This month, these two worlds 
meet in her photographs of a Hendrix Allardyce project on Kauai. “It’s 
always a pleasure to shoot for them,” says Nichols, who lives in Los An- 
geles with her Doberman, Aegis. “They continually reflect the client’s 
individuality yet retain their signature style. Plus, they’re fun to be with.” 
















KEN HAYDEN (“Palladian Spirit, 
page 180). “The little island that the 
house sits on is definitely an oasis 
away from the mad crowds and build- 
ing in Miami,” says photographer Ken 
Hayden of the site of the Palladian- 
style villa built for Paul Cejas, the 
American ambassador to Belgium 
from 1998 to 2001, and his wife, Tru- 
dy. Hayden, who is based in Miami, 
was thrilled to work so close to home 
with Belgian decorator and antiques 
dealer Axel Vervoordt, who did the 
house’s interior design. “He was there at the shoot and was very en- 








thusiastic about how the photos were turning out—it was really nice 
to get that kind of feedback from someone I respect so much. We got 
lucky that day, in that the clouds for the most part stayed away and 
we were able to utilize the huge windows and all that light. It’s a 
nice place to shoot.” Hayden, who specializes in architecture and in- 
teriors, says, “You see a lot of McVillas in this area, so it’s refreshing 
to see a true villa—one done with such a high level of expertise and with 
such quality craftsmanship.” 


continued on page 44 
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Presents 
Actress and UNICEF Ambassador 
Téa Leoni 





VAVowelelanllacielalemsrcliVItcmRcyo) = 

dedication to UNICEF, a charity 

close to her and her family’s heart. 
As amother, actressand — 

humanitarian, Téa continues 

to inspire and motivate usall. 


DiMODOLO proudly supports 
UNICEF in Téa’s honor. 
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Contributors 


BARBEL MIEBACH (“Discoveries by 
Designers,” page 86; “For Collectors: 
Masterworks of French Modernism,” 
page 120). “It’s my personal taste; I love 
modernism,” says photographer Barbel 
Miebach, who captured a formidable 
collection of 20th-century modernist 
furnishings about to go on the block 
at Christie’s. Miebach also shot two 
New York destinations for this month’s 
Discoveries by Designers section: 145 
\ntiques, w here designer Mariette 
Himes Gomez stopped in for a look, 


and Amann Conservation Associates 





your artwork needs restoring”). 





DEREK FELL (“Gardens: Cézanne’s aaa 
Vision,” page 110). “Unlike Monet, 
who was heavily into controlling na- 
ture, Cézanne wanted a garden in which 
nature was more the controlling influ- 
ence,” observes garden writer and pho- 
tographer Derek Fell. “Like many of 
his paintings, which show nature re- 
claiming man’s intrusion—houses with 


cracked walls, woodland obscuring 








mansions, leaf tunnels where only a 
path reveals human presence—his garden is a reflection of his respect for 
nature’s power to dominate, with tapestry effects using foliage, rough 
stone, and ivy creeping into window shutters and doorjambs.” Among 


Fell’s numerous books are Secrets of Monet’s Garden and Cézanne’s Garden. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON (“Show- 
rooms: [he Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago,” page 102; “For Collec- 
tors: Masterworks of French 
Modernism,” page 120). In pre- 
paring his story on Chicago’s 
Merchandise Mart, contributing 
editor Jeffrey Simpson got to 
thinking about some of the major 
American design centers. “Flori- 
da has shops that cater to the lo- 
cal Latin clientele. In Atlanta, it’s 
conservative—English antiques, 





not French. Washington has a 
diplomatic market, and Boston is all about the breezy coastal aesthetic. 
And then there’s The Merchandise Mart, the first design center in the 
world, with these softer, domesticated design aspects.” Regarding the 
collection of 20th-century modernist pieces owned by movie producer 
Scott Rudin and his partner, John Barlow, headed for auction at Chris- 
tie’s on December 7, Simpson says, “I was impressed by the passion the 
pair had shown in describing putting the pieces together. They fol- 


lowed leads, they researched, they went after what they wanted.” 
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(“She’s the one to go to in Manhattan if 





CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 
(“Antiques Notebook: ‘The Deal- 
er’s Secret Weapon,” page 98). “It’s 
the underbelly of the antiques 


business—people think it doesn’t 





exist anymore, and it’s wonder- 
fully shocking that it still does.” 
So reports contributing writer | 
Christopher Petkanas of “pick- 
ers,” described in his article.as 
“itinerant antiques scouts who— 
traditionally eschewing shops of 
their own—sell directly to auction 
houses, dealers and collectors.” 
Petkanas, the author of Parish- 
Hadley: Fifty Years of American Decorating, says, “They pick through gar- 
bage dumps, drive around in station wagons and knock on doors. It’s an 


amazing subject and one of my favorite stories. I was surprised that | 


” 


got dealers to talk as openly as they did. It’s their great secret 


IRA MONTGOMERY (“A Per- 
fect Union,” page 160). Dallas- 
based photographer Ira Mont- 
gomery was doing a walk-through 
before shooting a Houston house 
designed by William W. Stubbs 
when a dining room tabletop set- 
ting caught his eye. “That vi- 
gnette immediately struck me as 
one I'd shoot. I thought the table 
was so beautiful, how it all came 
together as a combination, which 


is what the designer seemed to 





do throughout the house. I don’t 
know French Empire from Danish, but it seemed there was a little mix 
of periods that worked very well together.” Montgomery’s work has ap- ~ 
peared in many books, including The Art of Lighting and Gardenscapes. 





PENELOPE ROWLANDS (“Art 
and Artifact,” page 202). “She’s 
very visual. She talks in pictures. 
She has a powerful personal- 
ity: 
contributing writer Penelope Row- 





very flamboyant, very warm,” 


lands says of Cecil Hayes, who de- 





signed a house for art collectors in 
Boca Raton, Florida. “It’s not every. 
designer who gives you a big hug 
at the end of the interview and 
says, ‘Baby, you made it easy!’” 
Rowlands, whose newest work is 
A Dash of Daring: Carmel Snow and 


Her Life in Fashion, Art, and Letters, was surprised that, despite Hayes’s 








love of African art, “she said she only uses it in about 10 percent of her 
projects, when she gets clients who really favor it or will just let her rip.” 








HORSEBIT FLORA COLLECTION 


Rings and Pendants in 18KT yellow gold and diamonds with turquoise, coral, malachite 
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Disciplined yet Classic, a New York Brownstone Rediscovers Its Soul 
Architecture and Interior Design by James Sanders and Associates 
Text by Joseph Giovannini/After Photography by Michael Moran 

















AUREN VERSEL WAS SEE- 

ing a therapist, but not 

for the usual reasons: 
“My only problem, really, was 
real estate,” remembers the 
New York film producer, then 
a screenwriter. “My husband 
and I thought, naively, that we 
could buy an apartment with 
a view of Central Park with 
the money we had, but the 
only place we could afford was 
one with a tiny view through 
a bathroom window.” 

Her therapist helpfully told 
her of a brownstone that had 
just come on the market. Ver- 
sel and her husband, Robert 
Bresnan, a communications ex- 
ecutive, made an appointment 
to see it and found a turn-of- 











the-last-century town house on Architect James San- Asove Lert: The living 
a neighborly Upper East Side ders and designer Ga- area. ABOVE: The music 
street. The interior, however, briela Herzberg redid room, with the living 
aah ee a New York townhouse room beyond. Pollack 
lad been so poorly remodeled for Lauren Versel sofa and barrel chair 


continued on page 3O and Robert Bresnan. fabrics. Steinway piano. 
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Sana EE 


BeLow: The unin- 
spired dining room. 
Ricut: Flower for Ta- 
koma Dome, circa 
1982, by Andy Warhol 
hangs in a paneled al- 
cove near photographs 
by Flor Garduno. 











continued from page 46 

that the couple would basically 
be buying the shell. Versel saw 
the potential, but her husband 
hesitated: “Can’t you nag him 
into it?” asked a friend. 

She did, and they succeed- 
ed in placing the winning 
offer. “Oh my God,” said the 
therapist at the next session, 





“you outbid my other patients.” 

The town house clearly need- 
ed architectural resuscitation, 
including historic preservation 
on the front facade and a face- 
lift in back, where a sorry brick 
extension had been added. The 
couple turned to James San- 
ders, a New York architect and 
friend who had long worked 











Asove: An office/study 
and an adjoining front 
terrace are at the south 
end of the top floor. 


“The narrowness kept 
informing everything we 
did,” Sanders says. 


RiGut: Sanders added 
French doors for an 
“intimate connection 
between the spaces.” 


with the city’s Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Commission and had 
a particular love for, and famil- 
iarity with, brownstones. In 
his book about New York ar- 
chitecture in film, Celluloid Sky- 
line, he analyzed how plans and 
sections of town houses fur- 
thered the plots in their respec- 
tive movies. He could help ad- 











vance the couple’s personal story 
line by designing the right set. 
Sanders is a modernist, but 

a compassionate one who was 
willing to acknowledge that the 
bare lines, planes and volumes 
of abstract, classically modern- 
ist design do not necessarily 
make either good movies or 
continued on page 54 
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Before & After 








Sanders is a modernist, but one willing to acknowledge that the bare lines and volumes 
of classically modernist design do not necessarily make comfortable homes. 


continued from page 5O 
comfortable homes. “Work- 
ing with the commission, I 
acquired a love of classical ar- 
chitecture and have great re- 
spect for old interiors that offer 
a sense of comfort and solidity. 
I didn’t see why Lauren and 
Bob should live without that.” 
In what seems an obvious 
idea but was, in fact, a leap out 
of conventional architectural 
practice into the taboo of deco- 
ration, Sanders decided to fold 
in decisions about materials, 
textures and patterns early into 
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“We chose to create 

a modern interpreta- 
tion of a classic row 
house interior, render- 
ing it in contemporary 
lines and rich detail- 
ing,” explains Sanders 
(left, with Versel). 


Betow Lert: The mas- 
ter bedroom. BELOow: 
A 1967 oil by Roberto 
Matta is above the fire- 
place in the master 
suite, which, along with 
an exercise room, fills 
the second floor. 





the design process. He worked 
with New York designer Gabri- 
ela Herzberg, who was then in 
his office and who now heads 
her own. The furniture, colors 
and fabrics would not be an af- 
terthought applied to a stripped 
white shell but integral to the 
concept. “We could take clean 
architectural treatment as a 
background for a richer, lay- 
ered environment,” he says. 
Counterintuitively, the ren- 
ovation that Sanders and Herz- 
berg designed succeeds in being 
both cool and warm. The lines 





are disciplined, minimalist and 
cool, but the walls, floors and 
furniture are dressed in colors 
and fabrics that are warm to 
the eye. 

At 14 feet from side wall to 
side wall, the house was nar- 
row, and Sanders gutted the 
interior to open it as much as 
possible. “The narrowness kept 
informing everything we did,” 
he says. “We eliminated any 
interior partitions that would 
make cubbyholes. When we 
wanted to define spaces, we 
dropped ceilings with floating 








planes.” Though he reconfig- 
ured every floor, the architect 
kept the inherited organization 
of the house. 

If Sanders pushed his con- 
cept of modernism into fresh 
territory through an expanded 
palette of materials and col- 
ors, he also dropped the idea 
of uniformity: The designers, 
consulting with Versel, who 
was actively involved in all de- 
cisions, thought of each area 
on each floor as a space of its 
own. “We were looking for an 

continued on page 56 
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Art awakens new ways of seeing the world. At UBS, we’re proud to sponsor 
one of the most important contemporary art shows. Art Basel Miami Beach. 
Just as art is a means of sharing insight with people, we share fresh 
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BELOW AND RIGHT: 
Landscape designer 


Judy Kameon, of Ely- 
sian Landscapes, trans- 
formed the space be- 
hind the building into a 
tranquil garden. Brown 


Jordan umbrella. 





‘The town house 
needed historic 
preservation on the 
front facade and 

a face-lift in back. 


BELOW AND RiGut: In 
order to “establish a 
unified appearance,” 
Sanders significantly 
modified the rear fa- 
cade, while retaining 
the overall asymmetri- 
cal composition. 




















continued from page 54 

emotion and a mood in every 
room,” says Herzberg. Each 
section of the house, as a re- 
sult, is different. 

On the parlor floor, guests 
enter a luminous foyer walled 
with planes of sandblasted glass, 
a material that announces from 
the hello that the Romanesque 
Revival house that looks so tra- 
ditional in this historic district 
has a contemporary soul. The 
parlor floor opens, loftlike, from 
the front living room to the 
back music room, where a black 
baby grand piano presides. 
“French salons inspired the feel 
of the room,” says Herzberg. 
‘Two seating areas are arranged 
on either side of the fireplace. 
A suave, custom-designed 
chaise longue sets the tone at 
the front window, and its poise 
is sustained by barrel chairs in 
a second, larger seating group. 

The existing paneling was 
dark and weighed heavily on a 
space that was too small for the 
burden. The architect decided 
to paint the stained wood win- 
dow trim where it existed and 
to remove baseboards because 
the contrast between the wood 
continued on page 65 
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-ontinued from page 56 

and the light palette created a graphic ef- 

ect that would have kept the interior from 
erging into a serene whole. 

But his interpretation of the contempo- 
rary did not mean no wood—seven kinds 
were used throughout the house—just 
wood handled in a clean, unfussy and 
inventive way. In the dining room, the 
designers paneled the walls in an African 
mahogany hung on a gridded pattern of 
recessed reveals that eliminate the need for 
traditional molding: The walls are warm 
and look contemporary. In the living room, 
Sanders abstracted traditional wainscoting 





“We were looking for 
an emotion and a mood 
in every room.” 





}with layered wood panels painted the same 
pearl gray as the room. The resulting hori- 
} zontal line belts the room front to back. 
Architecturally, Sanders achieved a clas- 
sical sense of balance that Herzberg rein- 
forced with a collage of complementary 
materials that operates by agreement 
rather than disagreement. In the dining 
room, the paisley chair fabric is subtle and 
speaks to the chenille on a nearby settee. 
The renovation took two years, while 


children waited jt out in a small, rent-con- 
trolled apartment. “It was painful to own 
this space and not be here,” says Versel. 

Sanders compares the long design and 
construction process to making a movie. 
“You're producing something. The draw- 
ings are like a script: They’re essential, but 
they’re not the movie. We had to make a 
lot of decisions as issues came up. We had 
to improvise beyond the script.” 

“What the story of the house finally 
tells is that there’s a lot of living going on 
here—the gardens, entertaining, music— 
and. that we live all over the house,” says 


being stiff, with a lot of color.” 

Then there’s the happy ending. “Once 
we got the house, I didn’t need my thera- 
pist anymore. And when it was finished, 
we invited her over, and she liked the 
renovation. She found it very beautiful. 

She approved.” 0 


Versel and Bresnan and their two young | 


} Versel. “It’s not like a mausoleum. And we | 
did it in a way that’s fun, elegant without | 
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A Colorful Legacy 


Emilio Pucci’s Fanciful Designs Are Celebrated in a New Florence Archive 
Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Marina Faust 
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HEN EMILIO PUCCI 

died 13 years ago, 

an English writer 
said he had played, during his 
very packed life, “every note of 
his instrument”: politician, par- 
liamentarian, couturier, econd- 
mist, pilot, athlete, jet-setter 
and scion of an aristocratic 
Florentine family that had long 
been close to the Medicis, the 
neighbors two palazzi away. 

If he was an epicenter of 
a celebrity-filled beau monde 
that he helped dress and imag- 
ine, Pucci himself said he was 
simply a Florentine artisan 
and didn’t claim high creative 
ground. But the delicate and 
even tender sketches that he 
drew in pencil, watercolor and 
acrylic, ranging from rumina- | 
tions and cartoons to travel 
sketches and fabric studies, 
possess even in their graphic 
naiveté a lightness of being: 
Whatever else he was, this 
suave, worldly figure possessed, 
at some level, the hand, eye and 
soul of an artist. 

Last year a tightly edited ex- 
hibition of 60 drawings, Emi- 
lio Pucci: Disegni 1949-1959, 

continued on page 68 


Cotton velveteen capes 
by Emilio Pucci, who 
died in 1992, from the 
1960s and ’70s are a few 
of the treasures in a 
new archive devoted to 
his work at the Palaz- 
zo Pucci in Florence. 
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Led by the designer’s 
daughter, Laudomia, 
and his widow, Marche- 
sa Cristina Pucci di 
Barsento (left), the Ar- 
chivio Emilio Pucci is 
dedicated to preserv- 
ing his dynamic legacy. 


RiGut: Family photos, 
a 1967 portrait of Puc- 
ci among them, top a 
Vivara-print table. 





Lert: Pucci applied 
his signature style to a 
range of objects, inclu- 
ding rugs, tables and 
china. In 2001 the firm 
joined forces with Cap- 
pellini to produce a 
new line of furniture. 


continued from page 66 

opened at the Palazzo Pitti in 
Florence, and the public was 
introduced to a side of Pucci 
that few knew—the artistic 
side, so full of invention, inno- 
cence and graphic wit. There 
is something characteristically 
Italian about the temperament 
of the drawings, perhaps be- 
cause the strong, bright colors 
seem sunstruck, luminous arid 
historically familiar: Medieval 
banners were among the in- 
spiration for the colors. Col- 
lectively the drawings have 
the festive beauty of Venetian 
glass, controlled yet fantastical, 
and the almost frivolous lev- 
ity of a Fellini sound track at 
cocktail hour. Pucci specialized 
in delight. 

That fun-loving visual sen- 
sibility translated to the fash- 
ions he created from the late 
1940s until his death in 1992, 
and when the exhibition of 
drawings opened at the Pitti, 
his widow, Marchesa Cristina 

continued on page 70 
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The dresses, scarves, handbags and 
drawings done during this long career 
are now meticulously preserved. 


continued from page 68 

Pucci di Barsento, inaugurat- 
ed the archives of his designs, 
drawings and couture in a suite 
of rooms on the first floor of 
the family palace. 

Palazzo Pucci, on Via de’ 
Pucci, lies only several blocks 
from the Duomo, and like all 
Florentine palazzi, it is austere, 
regular and fortified, an expres- 
sion of Renaissance culture and 
its aesthetic rule of measured 
balance. In the heart of this 
visually solid and masculine 
world predicated on artistic 
discipline, Pucci’s designs may 
seem like a Vesuvian erup- 
tion, and indeed the intensity 
of the colors and force of the 






Ricut: The collection 
is in a suite of rooms on 
the palace’s first floor, 
parts of which date to 
the 13th century. The 
frescoes, with scenes 
from the Odyssey, are 
Jate 18th century. 





patterns were revolutionary 
for their time and place. But 
what the city and the fashions 
had in common was a sense 
of beauty—a different kind of 
beauty, certainly, but a beauty 
originating in the same DNA, 
“the Italian beauty gene,” as 
one person observed. 

The palace had been in the 
family since the 13th century, 
and just looking out the win- 
dows, Pucci saw the Duomo, 
which seems to float over the 
city, as though filled by helium. 
He often photographed his 
fashions on the tiled rooftop of 
the palace with the buoyant 
Duomo as backdrop. The flow- 
ing, bold, slightly wild dresses 


















he designed were compatible 
with the majestic dome. Each 
was daring; each had an integ- 
rity of its own. 

The street level of Floren- 
tine palazzi was often the place 
where families conducted their 
business, with the residential 

continued on page 72 


Axove: Pucci painted 
his first scarf in 1949. 
Hand-colored draw- 
ings for scarves from 
the 1960s and ’70s typi- 
fy the vibrant colors 
and patterns that char- 
acterized his work. 
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Ricut: Handbags from 
the ’60s and ’70s. Puc- 
ci once said of his de- 
signs, which defined an 
era, “I revolutionized 
fashion because of in- 
tuition. Certain things 
were in the air.” 


Pucci drew inspiration 
for his clothes from 
art, his travels and peo- 
ple he met. He always 
intended that his gar- 
ments move with the 
body. BELow: Silk jer- 
sey dresses from 1965. 















































continued from page 70 
apartments above. In this very 
old tradition, the marchesa, 
who lives on the second floor, 
has renovated a suite of rooms 
for the archives just beyond the 
main entrance, off the cen- 
tral courtyard. 

In the same way Pucci’s cre- 
ations photographed so well 
on the rooftops against the 
silhouette of the city, Cris- 
tina Pucci mixes the old and 
the new. Each energizes the 
other. Rugs with Pucci’s de- 
signs ground seating arrange- 
ments with chairs upholstered 
in Pucci fabrics. The abstract, 
free-form patterns invigorate 
tall, nobly proportioned rooms 
otherwise decorated with 
trompe l’oeil architectural de- 
tails and 18th-century murals 
depicting the trials of Ulysses. 
Antique Venetian chandeliers 
hang overhead. 

After the Second World 
War, Italian nobles faced a 
deeply changed world, and 
many, including the marchese, 
were unprepared for the rules 
of a new economic order: 
At 35, Pucci had to reinvent 
himself. His reinvention 
happened by accident, but it 
was surprisingly successful 
and led him on a lifelong jour- 


ney that the archive records. 

As the story goes, the 
thin and agile Pucci, a “Fred 
Astaire on snow,” wrote Su- 
sanna Agnelli, found conven- 
tional ski clothes boring, and 
he designed his own. During 
an outing on the slopes, he 
lent a colorful outfit to a 
friend. A fashion photogra- 
pher happened to take some 
pictures of the young lady, 
continued on page 74 





Asove: Silk jersey and 
silk organza dresses 
in several silhouettes 
from his 1970 collec- 
tions hang in a closet. 
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| continued from page 72 


Fashion 


5 


poised to take off, and the photographs 


| landed in an American fashion magazine, 
| where they caused a splash. Friends start- 


ed asking him to design clothes, and the 
decorated Italian air force pilot with an 
American education in political science 


| found himself launched on a new profes- 
| sion. His social set was, as Agnelli says in 
| the introduction to the show’s catalogue, 


“skeptical,” but the most beautiful and fa- 
mous women of the day wore his creations, 
and for decades he thrived. He never aban- 


| doned Florence or the palazzo. 





The dresses, scarves, handbags and 
drawings done during this long and pro- 
ductive career are now meticulously pre- 


What the city and the fashions had in common was a 
sense of beauty—a different kind of beauty, 
certainly, but a beauty originating in the same DNA, 
“the Italian beauty gene,” as one person observed. 


served, hanging in cabinets or lying in flat 
files, separated by archival tissue. Pucci kept 
a sample of each model, and hundreds 
of vintage pieces, including the one-off 
pieces he designed for his wife, document 
the evolution of his work. Most of the 
collection is stored out of sight, but there 
are glimpses outside of the treasures with- 
in. The main room features a tempietto 
of stately floor-length hooded capes, 
arrayed in a circular colonnade of trans- 
parent capsules. Together the patterns 
seem kaleidoscopic. 

Characteristically, Pucci based his cre- 
ations on simply shaped, rather than highly 
tailored, cuts, using fabric designs typified 
by strong colors and patterns: “He loved 
color, and nobody did anything as modern 
and contemporary,” says the marchesa, a 
quiet, fine-boned woman whose only 
dash of fashion is a three-strand lapis la- 
zuali necklace worn over a monochromatic 
outfit. “He wanted to add his personal- 
ity to something simple, to give it a per- 
sonal touch with color. He was the first 
to sign his fabrics.” 

At the beginning the patterns were 
decorative and static; abstraction and dy- 
namic geometries came later. The Puccis 
traveled extensively, and he absorbed the 
vibrant colors of countries like Bali, India 




















and Brazil into an open, always expand 
ing aesthetic. The sheer enthusiasm tha 
Pucci had for color and pattern is clea 
and visible once you crack open a closet: 
rainbow of colors bursts forth. “He adore 
his work,” she says. 

In the 1960s Pop art came into his life 
exercising an especially strong pull. “We 
were in New York,” recounts the marchesa 
“and I came back from the galleries full o 
joy about the Pop art. He said, ‘I find i 
horrible, but if you like it, I'll see if I ca 
do it too.’ For someone brought up wi 
Botticelli and Masaccio, it was difficult 
love Pop art. But he made it work for hi 
fashion.” Still, Pucci was never more Pucci 











than in this highly optical period of his 
work. Elizabeth Taylor and many other 
figures made unforgettable entrances in 
dresses that looked as though they came 
from a gallery. ; 

In the context of an archive kept in a 
family home, it may seem like a vanity en- 
terprise. But Pucci, a fashion house that 
continues as a marque within the com- 
pany owned by Bernard Arnault, defined 
the look and spirit of a highly adventurous 
time, and the collection illuminates a whole 
period as well as the creative biography of 
a designer. Effectively a small, four-room 
museum of material culture, it documents 
a segment of postwar contemporary life in 
the same way the paintings at the Uffizi 
implicitly document other periods. 

The archive is a well-organized, seri- 
ously curated enterprise devoted to a man, 
and a time, that explored new kinds of 
beauty. Pucci invented a beauty of his own, 
applying abstract design to the human 
figure: He painted the body with clothes. 
The archive adds a significant modernist 
component to Florence’s traditional land- 
scape, and though it may at first seem at 
odds, it pushes those traditions of innova- 
tion forward. The archive is a rich record 
of a reinvented Florentine impulse that 
caused a Renaissance in fashion. 0) 
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A SOLO MUSEUM EXHIBITION OF JOHNSON’S SCULPTURE SERIES INSPIRED BY IMPRESSIONIST MASTERWORKS 
WILL BE ON VIEW AT JACKSONVILLE’S CUMMER MUSEUM OF ART AND GARDENS THROUGH JANUARY 2006 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


F THERE IS AN AMERICAN ARIS- 
tocracy, Marc Appleton is 
of it. “My father was born 
and raised in Boston,” he ex- 
plains. “Appleton Farms in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, is the old- 
est farm in direct-descendant 
hands in the country. We cel- 
ebrated our 350-year reunion 
there about 25 years ago.” 
Although Appleton was 





brought up in California and 
Arizona, his father did not eas- 


Boston’s ancestral magnetic 
field. The architect says that 
when his grandfather learned 
that Appleton’s father was con- 
sidering leaving Boston and at- 
tending a college in California 
called Stanford, “my grandfa- 

































ily overcome the power of 


Marc Appleton 


At Ease with a Diversity of Styles, Whether Traditional or Contemporary 


ther looked at him and said, 
‘I am not going to have you 
move to California only to 
become a cowboy. You are go- 
ing to Harvard.’” After Har- 
vard, Appleton’s father did 
move West, spending a long 
spell in California before ul- 
timately becoming an Arizona 
rancher, bearing out his father’s 
worst forebodings. 

On his mother’s side, Marc 
Appleton also descends from a 
storied family line, that of Pe- 
ter Cooper, builder of the first 
steam locomotives in the Unit- 
ed States, a major force behind 
the laying of the Atlantic tele- 
graph cable as well as founder 
of The Cooper Union in 1859 
and the Greenback Party pres- 
idential candidate in 1876. 

continued on page 8O 


“A building that’s al- 


most banging you over 


the head to get noticed 
is not a building that’s 
going to endure,” says 
Marc Appleton (above). 

























BrLow: On Martha’s 
Vineyard, he designed 
a Shingle Style house 
set away from the wa- 
ter (see Architectural 
Digest, June 1994). 
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BeLow: Recalling Cal- 
ifornia’s early ranches, 
a Marin County house 
has board-and-batten 

siding and gables (AD, 
June 1999). Ricut: For 


a Santa Monica re- 
model, the architect 
stepped the ceilings 
and put in corre- 
sponding windows 
(AD, February 1995). 












Ricut: Appleton uti- 
lized old timbers and 
stone from around the 
country for a rustic 
compound in Tellu- 
ride (AD, June 1997). 


continued from page 78 

His parents, Appleton says, 
“both had a wonderful sense of 
adventure. My mother started 
the first Planned Parenthood 
clinic in Tucson at a time when 
the doctors were getting death 
threats.” They would later 
serve in the Peace Corps in 
Costa Rica. 

Thus it is that this descen- 
dant of two great eastern 
families grew up in the West, 
though his thoughts about 
architecture and the practice 
of his chosen profession 
seem to have been shaped by 
the East. 

According to Appleton, 
family tradition was not what 
tugged him in the direction of 
Harvard. “I knew it was prob- 
ably the best choice I could 
make of the colleges that I ap- 
plied to,” he says. “But a place 
like Harvard at the time was 
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pretty forbidding. Everyone 
there was valedictorian of their 
class or something. You had the 
feeling you were a very small 
fish in a big pond. I was afraid 
that I wasn’t going to cut it. I 
had a very high math score on 
my SAT, and I’d done well in 
school. But my verbal score 
was appallingly bad. I think I 
was in the 400s or something, 





and there I was majoring in 
English literature. I had paint- 
ed all through high school, and 
at Harvard I minored in paint- 
ing and sculpture and photog- 
raphy, and I had some teachers 
who were left over from Wal- 
ter Gropius’s Bauhaus years 
there. That was my first se- 
rious artistic and architectur- 
al education.” 








His insecurities about Har- 
vard notwithstanding, he grad- 
uated magna cum laude and 
went on to study architecture 
at that other bastion of New 
Englandism, Yale. Yale seemed 
to offer a refuge from the sci- 
entific aestheticism dominating 
Harvard, where, he explains, 
“they taught art as if it were 

continued on page 82 
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continued from page 80 

a science.” He adds, “I think one of the 
reasons I went to Yale was that Charles 
Moore [then head of the architecture 
school] was a somewhat misbehaved and 
slightly irreverent modernist.” As Apple- 
ton recalls, Moore “knew that modernism 
was not the answer, that it was full of holes. 
His answer in his own architecture was to 
have fun with it. He would bring tradi- 
tional elements into his work but almost | 
in a cartoon sort of way, and Bob Venturi | 
did the same thing. I felt that history was | 


coming back almost as a one-line joke in | 


a lot of postmodern architecture. It’s like | 
Philip Johnson’s famous AT&T building 
with the Chippendale top.” 

One cannot help but wonder if what 
Appleton saw as the ignoring of history 
or its abuse had an effect on him, given | 
his family’s strong ties to the past. In any | 
event, 1972 saw Appleton going back West, 
where, in San Diego, he worked for two 
architects, one of whom supervised the 
building of Louis Kahn’s Salk Institute. 
When business went south, he found him- 
self job-hunting in Los Angeles, where he 
was hired by Frank Gehry, for whom he 
worked for “three great years.” In the end, | 
he says, “I decided I was going to try my 
hand at setting up my own practice.” 

At the time, he explains, “what you had | 
to do as an architect in order to succeed | 
was to develop an original approach and | 
style, to design buildings that were going | 
to get noticed. You really had to work hard 
at being original to make your way.” But he 
wouldn’t take that path to success. “I love | 
Frank Gehry and what he does, but for | 
me it was too self-centered. It was too self- 
conscious. It seemed that everybody was | 
trying to be a star,” he asserts. “To this day | 
I feel the same way—that most contem- 
porary avant-garde architecture is fairly | 
introverted, self-conscious and driven by | 
fashion. I think that a lot of architects are 
very paranoid about getting jobs and that 
they are jealous when some other architect | 
gets a good job. | 

“Despite my apprenticeship and my } 
early training, I’ve found my own work | 
over the years turning more and more to- | 
ward architectural possibilities that include 
traditional as well as contemporary styles.” 
He repudiates what he calls “architecture 
for the sake of getting itself noticed. You’ve 
gota lot of architects these days who actu- 
ally say that they’re going to shock you, 





arefully avoiding cli- 
hés, the architect in- 
tead incorporated 
raditional elements in 


creating a Greek-style 
house on the coast for 
a Southern California 

couple (AD, July 1996). 


@ 


hey’re going to do something to jolt you, 
nd to me it’s just not enough. 

“I look back in history and admire ar- 
hitects like McKim, Mead and White and 
lot of the turn-of-the-century architects 
vho could do almost anything. They could 
lesign in any style. It didn’t matter; style 


jvas not the issue. It was a question of sit- 
jing down in a particular place for a partic- 
ilar client with a particular program and 
preating a building that fit the landscape 
ind the scene.” 

For Marc Appleton, the social observer, 
ihere is reason to feel pessimistic about 
| rchitecture today. “People seem to be 
ontent with their crummy condominiums 
br their tract houses. The architects who 
jnight really add a kind of conscientious 

}nd more sophisticated level of accom- 


lishment to the built environment are™ 


| ctually involved in affecting a very small 
vercentage of it.” He believes this is not 
Jikely to change because, he notes, “unfor- 











tunately, architects, as they did 400 years 
ago, work for the well-to-do. Those who 
can afford architects are big corporations 
and, by and large, people who have enough 
money to be able to care more about how 
their house is going to be designed than 
to order one out of the catalogue. I wish 


“Most contemporary avant-garde architecture 1s 
self-conscious and driven by fashion.” 


I could say as an architect that I had a 
more promising prognosis, but I don’t. 
There are times when I ask myself, What 
am I doing building another building in 
a country that hardly needs it?” 

But for Marc Appleton, the practicing 
architect, there is enthusiasm, satisfaction 
and optimism: “I enjoy doing something 
different each time, and I enjoy the fact 
that all our clients are different and that 
they come to us with unique problems. 
Maybe there are other architects who are 
more consciously and ambitiously going 
out and trying to get certain types of proj- 
ects, but I just wait for the phone to ring. It 
has kept ringing, so I feel pretty lucky.” 
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Iconoclasts” Innovators. Rule Breakers. Ground Shakers. 
Roundtable 
r 


Beginning in November, twelve of the most relentlessly creative 





forces of our time will meet one-on-one to explore their 
shared passions. Sundance Channel and Grey Goose Entertainment 
present ICONOCLASTS: individuals of singular vision who have 
transformed the cultural landscape. 





Tom Ford, Samuel L. Jackson, Jeff Koons, 
Mario Batali and others come together 
in this provocative series of legendary 





innovators from different fields. Watch 





as they discover insights about each other 
through conversations about the cultural 
revolutions they’ve led. Viewers will 





experience a meeting of minds—a journey 
with artists, writers, chefs and titans of _ 





industry who have lived by their own rules 


DESIGNER TOM FORD AND 


and changed the world in which we live. 
ARTIST JEFF KOONS sS 


SONOCLASTS 


Premieres Thursday, November 17 at 10pm E/P only on Sundance Channel. 











For a complete look at the ICONOCLASTS, 


see the special insert in select November 





sundance 
and December Condé Nast magazines, or CHANNEL, 
go to iconoclaststv.com. GREY GCOSE 


ENTERTAINMENT 





A Fresh Take on French Impressionism 


Fifteen monumental sculptures by artist 
J. Seward Johnson are featured in the ex- 
hibition Beyond the Frame: Impressionism 
Revisited at the Cummer Museum of Art 
and Gardens in Jacksonville, Florida. 














photo: Carl Deal 








Inspired by famous examples of French 
Impressionist and _ Post-Impressionist 
paintings from such artists as Monet, 





Renoir, van Gogh and Manet, the bronze 
sculptures include playful details not seen 
in the original paintings, tapping into 
memories of these familiar images and 


ae 


encouraging viewers to take a closer look. — “wetcome HOME’ BY J. SEWARD JOHNSON 


September 29, 2005-January 8, 2006 For additional information about 
; the exhibit, call (904) 356-6857 or 

Cummer Museum of Art and Gardens Visit were: cunmnemoret 

829 Riverside Avenue 


: : Visit www.sewardjohnson.com or 
Jacksonville, Florida 32204 call (310) 264-2400 for information 


about J. Seward Johnson. 
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Become a member of AD Roundtable 
at www.ADRoundtable.com/join 











There’s no Place like Home. 
Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic. 
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The kitchen is the heart of the home. The place where person 
tastes can be celebrated with relish. It’s not only in cooking and 
eating that the kitchen allows the greatest room for creativity, but also i nO 
planning and fitting. And no one lias a broader repertoire of individual options 


than your SieMatic consultant. This is where you will find the Ww goats 
of planning solutions: Kitchen Interior Design by SieMatic. For 


go to: www.siematic.com. SieMatic Moebelwerke USA, Showroom A&D Building, 
150 East 58th Street 8th Floor, New York, NY 10155, p 212.752.7900, f 212.752.4228 
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Au Courant Antiques 


“The shop has two directions—Napoleon 





\ Ill and 1940s European furniture,” says Jerry 























Barnard, who owns 145 Antiques with Jim 

| Gurski. At its new Flatiron location in New KS 
| York, period furniture, accessories and light- * 
ing mix well with the Re-editions line, a collec- 

tion of their own furniture designs. “It includes 


everything from club chairs to custom metal £ 


FOO 


‘| consoles in finishes ranging from butler’s silver 


| to gold leaf?’ notes Mariette Himes Gomez \ 


“ ; The Emma slipper 
| | (above). “What makes shopping at 145 such a . Giear etal nacho 





pleasure is certainly its two proprietors, who See f Re-editions line; a 


| : ees ee 1950s Spanish gilt- 
are so gracious and accommodating. ate 
metal mirror, above 





Mi 145 Antiques, 27 W. 20th St. G 
ill New York, NY 10011; 212-807-1149 








www. 145antiques.com 
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Rodolph’s aptly named Splendiferous is in 
the Randolph & Hein showroom (310-855- 
1222). With a pattern of leaves and blos- 


soms, it is available in fuchsia and poppy. 
Also in the Rodolph collection is Fairy 
Tales, a design of overlapping flowers that 


comes in green, gold, earth tones and red. 




























































Bee Linley’s new London 
shop inhabits a 1955 Erno 
Goldfinger—designed building, 

a modern structure in keeping 
with the spirit of the 18th-centu- 
ry street. Linley’s restoration in- 
corporates Goldfinger’s signature 
spiral staircase (above right). The 
two-level store adopts an apart- 
ment-style retail environment 
that creates a natural space for 
Linley’s furniture, lighting and 
accessories, including a shagreen 
box with silver details (far right). 



















Linley, 46 Albemarle St. 
Mayfair, London W1S 4JN 
44-20-7290-1410 
www.davidlinley.com 
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May Leaf 
Jacquard by Georgette at the William Swit- 
zer showroom (212-207-8332) introduces 
a woven leaf pattern available in black, aqua 
and champagne. Skilled in reproducing 18th- 
century marquetry, Georgette Dayanoff is 


also influenced by her father and grandfa- 





ther, who both dealt in Moroccan textiles. 
continued on page 90 
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Going Dutch in New York 
s far as | know, Van den __ ily, the shop features furniture 


Akker Antiques is the from the first half of the 20th 
first shop to move from century, such as a circa 1948 





Hudson to Manhattan,” says walnut cabinet by Italian de- 
Harry Schnaper (left, seated, signer Paolo Buffa (below). “Wé 
with owners Ray Raymakers find pieces that we feel are on 
and Rob Copley, right). Named __ the cutting edge of interior de- 


after Raymakers’s mother’s fam- _ sign,” says Copley. 





Van den Akker Antiques, 230 E. 59th St., New York, NY 10022 
212-644-3535; www.vandenakkerantiques.com 
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A wrought iron-based 
French Art Déco oc-, 
casional table, left 



































Carving a Niche 


Olivier Dumont, the owner of 





Atelier Jouvence and its principal 
carver, brings traditional French 
hand-carving techniques to Chicago. 
Suzanne Lovell appreciates the art- 
ist’s talent, evident in a hand-chiseled 


French limestone lion table (right). 


Atelier Jouvence, 329 W. 18th St. 
Chicago, IL 60616; 312-492-7922 
www..atelierjouvence.com 
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ur nearest authorized fine jeweler 1-866-YVEL-LTD. www.yvel.co.il 
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Lilou Marquand, left, uses strips of antique 
next to an abacus- Indian saris as borders 
inspired screen, also on the blinds, above. 












































lifelong friend of Fran- 

coise Sagan’s and, for 16 

years, the closest collab- 
orator of Coco Chanel, Lilou 
Marquand is the quintessential 
Faubourg Saint-Germain Pa- 
risian, bursting with charm, 
self-assured style and a ready, 
engaging wit. 

Known from Paris to Palm 
Beach as the first lady of cou- 
ture window shades, screens, 
woven panels and banners, 
Marquand is a favorite of Laura 
Hunt and Peter Marino, for 
whom she created decorative 
panels for his Chanel store (AD, 
March 2005). “When he asked 
me to make the panels with the 
gold and silver ribbons I had 
left over from Chanel’s rib- 
bon maker Matthieu Doreur, it 
closed the circle with Chanel,” 
says Marquand. “It was wonder- 
ful for me.” 

Chanel’s passion for the Ori- 
ent was a major influence on 
Marquand. “She loved Oriental- 
ism above everything, begin- 
ning with coromandel screens.” 

Lilou Marquand’s screens 


9? 














and blinds are no ordinary 
matchstick affairs. The fabrics 
for her creations are all made, 
like Chanel’s, to her specifica- 
tions and combine an intrigu- 
ing range of materials that 
include copper, raffia, metallic 
ribbon, rubber, reeds, silk and 
nylon cords, and steel rods. 
There are blinds with calli- 
graphic arabesques painted on 
woven banana fiber from the 
Philippines, embellished blinds 
from India and blinds sumptu- 
ously embroidered in Paris with ff 
the gloriously rough, robust 
and irregular stitch that Cha- 
nel called point de bourdon (or 
bumblebee stitch). 

Working for the past nine 
years with the same staff of two 
upholsterers, one woodworker 
and one metalworker, Mar- 
quand has invented her own 
style of haute couture for the 
interior, mixing shades of the ff 
past with the clarity and stylish 
directness of the present. 





Mme Lilou Marquand 
33-1-40-49-05-59 
continued on page 94 
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Aloha Heirlooms 


“The window display caught my eye 


immediately,” Kathy Merrill (far left, 


with co-owner Marc Kobayashi) says of 





Brown-Kobayashi on Maui. The shop 
carries rarities like a pair of carved cam- 


phor-wood dragon fish, circa 1820 (left). 
Brown-Kobayashi, 38 N. Market St. 
Wailuku, HI 96793; 808-242-0804 
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Underfoot 


he floor is the foundation 








for the room,” says Dennis 
Wedlick, who turned to Thomas 
Cordts at Contour Parquet in 
Fishkill, New York, for handmade 














reproduction floors. Each board 





is made individually from new or 





antique wood, including cherry, 





oak, walnut or pine. In planks or 








parquetry, a French herringbone 





pattern or a chateau-inspired 





Bordeaux motif, the hand-hewn 





contours add an air of authentic- 





ity to a period décor. 





Contour Parquet Inc., 111 Route 9 
Fishkill, NY 12524; 845-896-3162 
Wwww.antiqueparquet.com 
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To invest in our future, we must nurture our children’s fantasies, and inspire their creativity. This requires access to the art 
few children have. Join Julianne Moore, the Entertainment Industry Foundation, and Montblanc in helping children | 
most valuable asset: imagination. With your purchase of a Montblanc watch or writing instrument, a donation will b 
National Arts Education Initiative. For more information, please call 800.995.4810 or visit www.montblanc.com/eif. 


FE ENTERTAINMENT Ne National Arts Education initiative” 
INDUSTRY FOUNDATION” BP » ¥ An Entertainment Industry Foundation Program 
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Going with the Grain 

Malcolm Robson has dedicated his life’s work to 
the art of imitating wood and marble. So accom- 
plished is his craft that he has executed commissions 


at Buckingham Palace, the Houses of Parliament and 





Mount Vernon. Stephen Muse (below, standing, wit 
Robson) says, “Malcolm truly understands the subtle 


nature of the material he represents.” 





Robson Worldwide Graining, Ltd.; 703-493-8062 
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Artifactual Illinois 


oused in a former electric 
plant in Chicago, Revival 


is sending currents through 





the design community. Mark 
Steinke’s shop is filled with archi- 





tectural artifacts for the home 
and garden, such as a 19th-cen- 





tury carved wood capital, left. A turkey feather is 
used to render the 
veining of marble. 





‘Treasures from the 18th century 
to the 1970s caught the eye of 
Mitchell Turnbough. 











Revival, 19 E. 21st St. Chicago, IL 60616 
312-842-4002; www.rerevival.com 














Michael Brummel 
has created the Just 
Now collection for 
Brunschwig & Fils 
(800-538-1880). 
Spheres Woven Texture 
was inspired by the 
simple, geometric 
shapes favored by the 
Wiener Werkstatte. 























continued on page 178 
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By Christopher Petkanas 


T HAS BEEN SEVEN YEARS 
since the hammer fell, but, 
recounting the moment, 

Elaine Whitmire still flushes 

with excitement. In 1998 a man 

showed up at Sotheby's in New 

York, where Whitmire is a se- 

nior vice president, with a sur- 

passingly dainty ormolu- and 
porcelain-mounted table. 
“He had no idea what he 
had,” she recalls. “I thought it 
was a nice 19th-century piece 
in the Louis XVI style. But it 
turned out to be honest-to- 
goodness 18th century, with 
Sevres plaques. The guy, a 
picker, paid $5,000 for the ta- 
ble; it sold for $2.7 million.” 
Since the sale, Whitmire has 
scrupulously nourished her 
relationship with pickers, those 
itinerant antiques scouts 
who—traditionally eschewing 
shops of their own—sell di- 
rectly to auction houses, deal- 
ers and collectors, whether 
consigning goods or selling 
them outright. In the latter 
case, because they are unbur- 
dened by inventory and have 
minimal overhead, pickers 
have a reputation for low (or at 
least fair) prices, even when 
they know the value of what 
they’re selling. Pickers pick at 
flea markets, tag and estate 

sales, junk shops—even at a 

certain Greenwich, Connecti- 

cut, garbage dump, the prov- 
enance of a 16th- or 17th-cen- 
tury bust of Cicero that 

Sotheby’s sold for $16,000 (cost 

to picker: $0). From their shad- 

owy perch at the bottom of the 
antiques food chain, many of 
these “dealers’ dealers” watch 
the obituaries and are not shy 
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‘The Dealer’s Secret Weapon 





about knocking on doors to 
inquire if the lady of the house 
has anything she might like to 
part with. 

“A picker goes to the source, 
be it in an attic, a garage or 
a barn,” says James D. Julia, 
whose Fairfield, Maine, auc- 
tion house carries his name. 


“He’s also usually a generalist. 
This is important, because he 
might find a painting, a doll 
and a quilt, and he’s got to know 
enough about each to make an 
educated judgment. And since 
a picker’s resources are often 
not vast, he needs fast cash, 
which means rapid turnover.” 





~ Purchased by a picker 
for $5,000, an 18th- 
century table sold for 
$2.7 million. 
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An object does not eve 
have to pass through a picker 
hands for him to make money 
on it, says Julia. A picker wa 
having breakfast in a Maine 
diner when he noticed a pho 
tograph of mine workers sit 
ting forgotten on a rail. Fo 

continued on page 100 







A bust of Cicero, dis- 
covered by a picker at 
a city dump, brought 
$16,000 at auction. 
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OLLIE Haar 


An undervalued con- 
sole was bought by 
New York’s Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. 
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There are forces out there beyond your control. So protect against them and shop smart. Just 
use the American Express” Card for the items you buy and you're eligible for coverage against 
accidental damage for 90 days from the date of purchase. Plus we extend your warranty up to 
one extra year on covered purchases. It’s a world of service that makes a world of difference. 
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continued from page 98 
tipping off Julia, who recog- 
nized the picture as a San Fran- 
cisco Gold Rush daguerreotype 
and sold it for the diner owner 
for $42,250, the picker pock- 
eted a 10 percent commission. 
Thanks to another heads- 
up, a ravishing Sheraton con- 
sole found a home in New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. “It was in the attic of a 
man with an antiques shop in 
Boston, and when he died, his 
wife put the table up for auc- 
tion without realizing its im- 
portance,” says Albert Sack, the 
American furniture scholar 
who shuttered his blue-chip 
Manhattan gallery, Israel Sack, 
in 2002. “I was alerted to the 
sale by a picker-dealer, paid 
him a spotting fee and bought 
the console for $50,000. I sold 
it to the Met for $110,000.” 
For Clinton Howell, a mu- 
seum-quality Regency writing 
table brought to him by a pick- 
er crowns a long career trading 
in high-end English furniture 
in New York. “I’m wholeheart- 
edly in the corner of pickers,” 
says Howell. “They’re clued in 
and have sources I don’t.” 


A picker-found Regen- 
cy writing table with 


Howell and two dealers on 
the Upper East Side, Barry 
Friedman and Louis Boffer- 
ding, appreciate the fact that 
pickers save them shoe leather. 
“T adore them because it means 
I don’t have to trudge through 
the mud at Brimfield,” says 
Bofferding, referring to the 
Massachusetts antiques fair. 
His current picker stock in- 
cludes a charming 1920s gilt- 
wood lamp from Austria, and 
Friedman’s features two Art 
Déco nickel torchéres. 

“Since they’re not tied down 
to stores, these guys can roam 
free sourcing material,” says 
Friedman, who recently sold a 


Josef Hoffmann silver bowl 


that came to him via a picker. 
“They find things more easily 
than I can.” 

Any assumption that all 


should be checked at the door. 
The new breed is disarmingly 
sophisticated, selling not so 
much country primitives as 
bronzes and fine jewelry. Colin 
Stair, of Stair Galleries, the 
Hudson, New York, auction 
house, has even identified an 
emerging subset, the so-called 
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A late-19th-centu- 
ry bull weathervane 
found by a picker 
sold for $8,500. 


white-glove pickers—socially 
connected widows who per- 
suade their cronies to let him 
sell their bonnet-top highboys. 
Items funneled through pickers 
are a vibrant part of Stair’s busi- 





LARRY MCMURTRY 


arry McMurtry’s Cadil- 

lac Jack is a primer on 
the culture of picking mas- 
querading as a novel. The 
book’s hero, Jack McGriff, asd 
is a world-champion rodeo 
bulldogger turned picker 







Lert: Haitian artist 
Hector Hyppolite’s 
late-1940s work Szill 
Life with Fruit was 
acquired for $65. 
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ness. He will not soon forget 
the still life by the Haitian artist 
Hector Hyppolite he sold not 
long ago. The painting brought 
more than 100 times the $65 
the picker paid for it. 0 























tassel-top tapered legs 
and brass lion pulls. 


Pickers pick at flea markets, 


tag and estate sales, junk shops— 


even the garbage dump. 







who crisscrosses the country in a pearly 


Caddy with ruby-eyed cobra hubcaps. “Too © 


much in love with the treasure hunt” to nar- 
row his focus, Jack buys—and in true picker 


fashion, swiftly dumps—Peruvian mummy ~ 


wrappings, 19th-century fly-catching ma- 
chines, pre-World War II Coke bottles and 
much, much more. Jack hits pay dirt with a 
Song vase he snags for $20, then unloads at 
Sotheby’s for an easy $106,000. 
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Showrooms 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Tony Solur! 


ARL SANDBURG’S POEM 

called it “City of the 

Big Shoulders” and 
went on to say Chicago was 
“Bareheaded / Shoveling / 
Wrecking / Planning / Build- 
ing, breaking, rebuilding.” So, 
of course, the vibrant design 
industry in such a town could 
only be located in a building 
that makes a grand statement 
itself. When it was opened 
in 1930, The Merchandise 
Mart—the big daddy of them 
all, ultimately the first design 
center in America—claimed 
to have the most floor space of 
any building in the world. And 
if The Merchandise Mart’s po- 
sition as the first and the big- 
gest was not enough, there is 


The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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ABove: Cabinetry from 
the company’s Beaux 
Arts collection, creat- 
ed for SieMatic, draws 
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shoppers to the show- 
room. A Chinese-style 

armoire hides a refrig- 
erator from Sub-Zero. 


Shepematneantcetntt ts 


apache 8202p bibl 


Lert: Located along 
a stretch of the Chigg 
go River in the hea 
of the city, The Mer 
chandise Mart coun 
over 100 home-desig 
showrooms among 
some 800 tenants. 





BeLow: Open to the 
trade and to the pub 
alike, LuxeHome, thi 
Mart’s newest addi- 
tion, is a collection o} 
30 boutiques speciali 
ing in kitchen, bath 
and building produ 


















the romance of its having been 
turned into a design center by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, patriarch 
of the Olympian American 
family, when he bought it in 
1945. Erected to be a wholesale 
warehouse by Marshall Field & 
Co., the legendary department 
store, The Merchandise Mart 












remained a cornerstone of th 
Kennedys’ fortune from 194 
until it was sold in 1998. 
Christopher G. Kenned 
president of Merchandise Ma 
Properties today, says, “Th 
Merchandise Mart is lucky tq 
have Chicago, and Chicago 1} 
continued on page 10 
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continued from page 102 

lucky to have The Merchandise 
Mart. Chicago is about archi- 
tecture, and design is inextri- 
cably linked with architecture 
—particularly in this town.” 

The Merchandise Mart has 
over 100 showrooms, with 
residential furniture and fabric 
and a newly designed space, 
LuxeHome, which has 30 kitch- 
en and bath boutiques open to 
the public as well as to the 
trade, in addition to showrooms 
with contract furniture, gift 
items and apparel. 

“Mike Bell started his busi- 
ness 44 years ago,” says Peggy- 
Rae Patterson, of the venerable 
showroom Mike Bell Antiques 
& Reproductions, which she 
co-owns with Joann Westwa- 
ter, and where the antiques are 
now mostly French. “Sixteen 
years ago,” Patterson says, “we 
bought 56 chairs from the Adel- 
phi Hotel in Liverpool; they 
sold immediately, so we got into 
the reproduction business.” 

Working in a completely dif- 
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ferent idiom, Michael Heltzer, 
president of Heltzer Furniture, 
has designed pieces that com- 
bine various kinds of metal and 
wood in an aesthetic that falls 
between Danish modern, Arts 
and Crafts and Prairie style. 





ind = a, 
Me 





While other contemporary de- 
signers were making sculptural 
creations in wood, Heltzer was 
using materials such as titani- 
um and stainless steel. He has 
a unique collection of outdoor 
pieces, including some made of 











Lert: Stance chairs, a 
Stellare chandelier and 
sconces, and a Victoire 
sofa and daybed em- 
body the blend of mod- 
ern and traditional 
styles that informs the | 
company’s aesthetic. 


iv 


titanium with cushions filled 

with turquoise silicone gel. 
For Donghia, Chicago is par- 
ticularly important because its 
furniture factory is there. Sher- 
ri Donghia, the firm’s executive 
continued on page 109 





Lert: Experiments 
with new materials led 
to the Ti Collection, 
which features pieces 
with titanium frames 
and silicone gel-filled 
cushions. The chairs 
come with towel racks. 





offers unexpected finds 
—paintings in the style 
of tapestry cartoons 
and a table made from 
a decorative wrought 
iron fragment—as well 
as European antiques. 
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THERE'S NO POINT TO ORDERING IN. 





FOR THE LOVE OF COOKING, - 






































INTRODUCING OUR FLOATING GLASS SUITE OF APPLIANCES. 


rhere’s no better way to create drama than with our new Floating Glass Suite 
of appliances, only from Jenn-Air. Their high-gloss surface has a unique reflective 


quality, making everything in your kitchen shine — now available in refrigerators, 


wall ovens, cooktops, dishwashers and warming drawers 








SIDE-BY-SIDE REFRIGERATOR 
JCB2287KEY 


- A flush-to-the-cabinet design blends seamlessly for a 
beautiful, sleek look 


- Tri-Sensor Electronic Controls automatically respond 
to refrigerator, freezer and room temperatures to keep iy 
temperatures consistent and food fresh. 


* Elevator™ Shelves raise, lower and roll out making | 


it easy to store or access fresh food and freezer items. 1 





\ 





36" ELECTRONIC TOUCH CONTROL COOKTOP 
JECO536ADB 


* Electronic touch controls provide a smooth surface 
for easy clean up and a stylish look. 


* The Custom Choice™ 12"/ 9"/ 6" triple element — three 
element sizes in one — creates ultimate pan flexibility 
. . \ 6 
and cooking convenience. 


+ 9"/6" CustomControl dual element uses an electronic 
sensor for the most precise and consistent temperature 
control available in an electric cooktop. 





FULLY INTEGRATED DISHWASHER 
JDB1270AWY 


- UltraClean Wash System utilizes four wash arms so every 
dish, pan and glass sparkles. 


* Sensor Clean Technology uses a sensor that automatically 
chooses the correct cycle for optimum cleaning. 


+ Silent Pack 4000 superior sound silencing system makes tt 
our quietest dishwasher ever. 


JENN-AIR. 


FOR THE LOVE OF COOKING- 





To learn more, call 1-800-Jenn-Air 
or visit www.jennair.com. 
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We offer multiple lines of appliances designed to fit your style. 





Floating Black Glass Floating White Glass 
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Jenn-Air’ Attrezzi” Blender, Mixer & Toaster 


Linguine with 
Asian Clam Sauce 








Serves 4 

4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

2 ounces thinly sliced pancetta, cut into strips 
1 tablespoon finely grated fresh gingerroot 


4 garlic cloves, minced 





1 tablespoon Chinese fermented black beans, soaked 
for 5 minutes in cold water, drained and chopped 
2 teaspoons sugar 


2 tablespoons low sodium soy sauce 








B) tablespoons sherry 
2 cups low sodium chicken broth 


30 small (about 2-inch) hard-shelled clams, scrubbed well 





¥4 pound linguine 
1 tablespoon cornstarch, mixed with 2 tablespoons water 
> cup finely chopped scallions (the white and green part) 








2 teaspoons Asian sesame oil 


Chiles as garnish 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. 
In a large saucepan, heat the olive oil over moderate heat. Add the pancetta and cook stirring for 3 minutes. 





Add gingerroot, garlic and black beans and cook, over low heat, stirring for 1 minute. Add sugar, soy sauce, sherry, 


chicken broth and clams. Cover and cook over high heat, transferring the clams with tongs as they open to a bowl. 
Discard any clams that do not open. Let the opened clams cool until they can be handled. Remove them from the 
shells and chop them. 

Add the linguine to the boiling water and cook for 8 to 10 minutes or until al dente. Bring the mixture in the 
clam pot to a boil. Stir the cornstarch mixture and whisk it in. Simmer for 1 minute and stir in the clams, any juice 


from the clam bowl, the scallions, sesame oil and the pasta. Toss well and serve. Garnish with fresh chiles. 


Recipe created by Gourmet Magazine’s Cooking Art Center under the direction of Executive Chef Sara Moulton 











JENN-AIR. 


FOR THE LOVE OF COOKING? 





To learn more, call 1-800-Jenn-Air 





or visit www.jennair.com. 





Showrooms 
















mtinued from page 104 
ice president of design and marketing, 
ays from her New York office, “The core, 
ne base, the history, of the company are 
nere. Our furniture is like a finely tailored 
uit, and it’s the artisan upholsterers with 
neir European training and Chicago-fed 
ense of design who do that for us.” The 
howroom was recently expanded, and the 
-esign studio uses it as a laboratory. 
The first floor of The Merchandise 
Aart was completely made over in 2003 
or LuxeHome. Mick De Giulio describes 
he placement of his kitchen showroom, 
‘e Giulio, there as “the best business move 
ve ever made. A lot of buyers come in 

off the street.” The entire space is char- 

cterized by what he calls “combined vo- 
)abularies of design,” which refers to such 

natches as high-tech kitchen equipment 

ma parquet de Versailles floor. Proudly 
sointing out a butcher-block table on a 

1¢0-Gothic base and a Sub-Zero refriger- 

tor:sheltered in a Chinese-style armoire, 
Je Giulio quotes an old Italian proverb 

hat he calls his mantra: “To every bird his 

rest is beautiful.” 

The LuxeHome showroom for Clive 

*hristian is the English furniture and 

sitchen company’s largest. James Denos, 
he owner of the Chicago showroom, 

eels, as other Merchandise Mart inhab- 

tants do, that the Chicago market tends 

o be more conservative than New York 
or Los Angeles but that Chicago residents 
ire particularly aware of design and ar- 
hitecture. As a result, he says, they of- 
en want Clive Christian, which in recent 
vears has expanded to include furniture for 
he bedroom, bath, dining room, library 





CLIVE CHRISTIAN 


Founded as a kitchen 
design studio, Clive 
Christian has expand- 
ed its product range. 


Lert: Cabinetry from 
the Regency line mix- 
es with furniture from 
the Empire collection. 


and kitchen, to create an entire interior. 

Poggenpohl, founded in 1892 in Ger- 
many, is the oldest kitchen cabinetry firm 
in the world. Among the favorite work 
of Lothar Birkenfeld, the company’s 
USS. president, is the high-gloss-lacquer- 
and-aluminum kitchen that comes in what 
he calls the “ancient colors” of Spanish red 
and saffron yellow. Poggenpohl is also 
presenting a mix of materials now—“You 
will not see a contemporary kitchen with 
everything the same.” Of the nine show- 
rooms in the United States, the Chicago 
one is well situated in LuxeHome. As Bir- 
kenfeld says, “This is a consortium of the 
best high-end kitchen and bath companies 
in the world, and with this address, it’s 
a home run.” 0 





The Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
312-527-7939 


www.merchandisemart.com 











POGGENPOHL 
ABOVE: Oak-veneered- 


base cabinets and mir- 
rored wall cabinets, 
left, and pearwood-ve- 


neered cabinets with 
lava-stone countertops, 
rear, are among the 
firm’s most popular. 














You'll want to lick the bowl 
even when there’s nothing in it. 


Choose from over forty eye-catching combinations 
or find a store near you at www.jennair.com. 


To order by phone, call 866-479-5656. 


Now available at Bloomingdale's 


+7) JENN-AIR Attrezzi™ 


FOR THE LOVE OF COOKING 
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Cezanne’s Vision 





The Artist’s Spirit Lives On in His Untamed Refuge in Aix-en-Provence 
Text and Photography by Derek Fell 











E LOOKS LIKE A CUT- 
throat, with large red 
eyeballs standing out 

from his head in a most fero- 

cious manner, a rather fierce- 

looking pointed beard, and a 

way of talking that makes the 

dishes rattle.” 

This vivid description of 
Impressionist painter Paul Cé- 
zanne is attributed to Julie 
Manet, the niece of painter 
Edouard Manet, after she en- 
countered Cézanne in the 
lobby of the Hotel Baudy, in 
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Giverny. But far from being a 
cutthroat, he had, she found, 
a gentle nature. “In spite 
of a total disregard for the dic- 
tionary of manners, he shows 
a politeness which no other 
man here would have shown. 
He is one of the most liberal 
artists I have seen,” she wrote. 
Cézanne’s life was full of con- 
tradictions, and the garden that 
survives him, overlooking the 
city of Aix-en-Provence, is 
equally contradictory. Most art 
continued on page 112 




















Les Lauves, the garden 
Paul Cézanne (above, 
circa 1874) created in 
Aix-en-Provence, is 
one of three Impres- 
sionists’ gardens that 
have been restored. 


BELow: Les Lauves’s 
gravel courtyard abuts 
the garden. Lert: 
Plantings of ivy, fig 
and rosemary encroach 
on the entrance 

to Cézanne’s studio. 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN 
SINCE 1868 


He’ll have to wait. 


if 

si, Spitfire Chronograph Automatic. Ref. 3706: In 1868, watchmaker Mechanical chronograph movement | 
4 F. A. Jones founded the International Watch Company in Schaffhausen. Self-winding | Soft-iron inner 
—_ Fi ‘ ’ 
Since then, our engineers have developed many of today’s legendary case (figure) | Convex sapphire glass, 


— timepieces — the Portuguese family, the Ingenieur, the Da Vinci and the secured against displacement by 
Ae 





Aquatimer series. It’s good to know that our watches aren't just packed drop in air pressure | Water-resistant 
with technical advances. But also with the passion of our engineers. to 60 m | Stainless steel 





IWC Schaffhausen, Switzerland, www.iwc.ch 
For an authorized retailer nearest you, please call (800) 432-9330, or visit our website. 
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ABoveE: In the studio’s 
visitors’ book is a note 
written by Marilyn 
Monroe. The actress 
was one of the first 
guests at Les Lauves 
after it opened to the 
public in 1954. 
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continued from page 10 
historians see the preserved 
half-acre garden as a reflection 
of his art, and faithful to his 
oeuvre, but some criticize it as 
a wilderness. 

Cézanne bought Les Lauves 
in 1901; it was then a sunny olive 
orchard, interplanted with fig 
trees, and a one-room cottage 
that he retained as a storage 
shed. He hired an architect to 
design a residence, but he used 
it exclusively as a studio, climb- 
ing the steep slope each day 
from an apartment he occupied 
with his wife in town. During 
inclement weather he would 
work in the studio, but on fine 
days he preferred to work out- 
doors, either in the garden or 
in the nearby countryside. 


Three gardens of the great 
French Impressionist painters 
have been restored and opened 
to the public, all from initiatives 
by American art collectors. 
Monet’ garden, at Giverny, is a 
sumptuous flower and water 
garden encompassing five acres; 
Renoir’s similar-sized one, Les 
Collettes, is essentially an an- 
cient olive orchard and wild- 
flower meadow near Nice. Cé- 
zanne’s Les Lauves is today a 
woodland garden within sight 
of one of his favorite subjects, 
Mont Sainte-Victoire, restored 
after the late art historian John 
Rewald solicited contributions 
from more than 100 American 
art patrons. All three artists 
planted their gardens to paint. 

Cézanne did not want a 





ABOVE: Vases, fruit, 
figurines and skulls 
used in still lifes 

top the shelves and 
cabinets in the atelier. 
The artist stood on 
the A-frame ladder to 
paint large canvases. 


fussy, labor-intensive garden 
like Monet's, with its emphasis 
on flowers and carefully or- 
chestrated color harmonies 
using annuals and perennials. 
He preferred a labor-saving 
garden filled with more perma- 
nent elements of nature that he 
encountered during his walks 
around his cherished moun- 
tain—woody plants such as 
juniper and linden and fragrant 
herbs like rosemary and | 

continued on page 117 
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Imagine a home theater that thinks about you] 
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mnt Sainte-Vic- 
me?” asked the 
painting—the 
‘asso answered. 
id bought the 
uvenargues, on 
mountain, and 
beneath a cedar 
rtyard. 
wall still sur- 
erty, to provide 
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h crisscrossed 
crunks framing 
' Aleppo pine, 


1e Bose® Lifestyle’ 48 DVD home entertainment system goes 
‘>yond ordinary home theater. It adapts to the acoustics of your 

om so you don’t have to worry about speaker placement. 

digitally stores your music and learns your musical tastes, 

) aking it easy to enjoy more of your CD collection. And thanks 
» Bose wireless room-to-room expansion, the system can easily 
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hyme—along with limestone 
locks that serve as pedestals 
or potted plants, and field- 
one retaining walls that cre- 
te terraces. He admired leafy 
unnels, especially of sycamore 
rees and mock orange shrubs 
mbed high to accentuate 
deir sinuous lines, like a vault- 
d cathedral. Most of all he 
ked to see nature reclaiming 
han’s domination, as in de- 
erted, ivy-covered farmhouses 






































with cracked walls. “Art must 
make nature eternal in our 
imagination,” he said. 

The predominant color in 
Cézanne’s landscapes 1s green. 
Similarly, his garden is a tapes- 
try of restful shades of green: 
blue-green iris foliage; silver- 
green olive leaves that shimmer 
in the breeze; yellow-green 
fountain grass, turning amber 
in autumn; and even bronze 
green, from the marbled bark 
of the sycamores. He found 








tranquillity in his walled gar- 
den, painted it often and, in one 
of his last works, The Garden at 
Les Lauves (1906), used broad, 
rectangular brushstrokes in ver- 
tical, horizontal and semicircu- 
lar motions, in an abstract man- 
ner, heralding Cubism. This 
painting inspired Picasso, who 
called Cézanne “my one and 
only master.” Picasso was such 
an admirer of Cézanne’s work, 
he called his art dealer one day 
to announce that he had bought 


Cézanne wanted the 
half-acre garden to 
appear overgrown, 

as though it were re- 
verting to nature. Far 
Lert: A bridge made 
of tree branches. 
Lert: A fruiting fig. 


The loss of the fami- 
ly’s country estate, the 
Jas de Bouffan (be- 
low), where the artist 
maintained a studio 
for many years, in- 
spired Cézanne to 
purchase Les Lauves. 


Gardens 


Cézanne’s Mont Sainte-Vic- 
toire. “Which one?” asked the 
dealer. “Not a painting—the 
mountain,” Picasso answered. 
Indeed, he had bought the 
Chateau de Vauvenargues, on 
the side of the mountain, and 
is buried there beneath a cedar 
tree in the courtyard. 

Cézanne’s wall still sur- 
rounds the property, to provide 
seclusion. Below the top terrace 
is a path with crisscrossed 
mock orange trunks framing 
a view of an Aleppo pine, 
the same one featured in Cé- 
zanne’s The big Trees. Rustic 
paths descend the slope in a 
series of hairpin turns, reminis- 
cent of his paintings Avenue 
of Chantilly and Bend in the 
Forest Road. 

Michel Fraisset, curator of 
Les Lauves, explains that the 
garden today is an interpre- 
tation of Cézanne’s garden 
philosophy rather than a strict 
restoration, since the artist 
continued on page 118 
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—_— The Language of Gold 
~~ = rs 
lad For more than 5,000 years, the 
_— intrinsic beauty, warmth and 
é al x . . 
&= richness of gold has inspired 
“= craftsmen from around the 
lanl 3 - 
-_ world to create objects of 
m= desire from this precious 
= | preci 
=< metal. Now Yvel presents The 
== Ethiopia Collection, featuring 
patent ° ! 
= multi-strand heart necklaces 
“YY 


and matching earrings avail- 
able in 18 karat yellow, white, rose 
and black gold. 


Yvel achieves the distinctive black 
gold pieces through a revolutionary 
technique of heating and cool- 
ing yellow gold. All of the hearts 
are constructed by hand-wrapping 
layers of 18 karat gold strands 


around an 18 karat gold mesh 


base, imparting the look—and the 
feel—of spun silk. 





18 KARAT GOLD ETHIOPIA HEARTS BY YVEL 


For details, visit www.speakgold.com 
or call (866) YVEL-LTD. Get inspired at 
www.goldinspirations.com. 





speak gold 


Gardens 


Chateau de Vauve- 
nargues, Picasso’s 
former home, lies be- 
neath Mont Sainte- 
Victoire, a favorite sub- 
ject of Cézanne’s. 


continued from page 117 

had owned the property for only five 
years before his death, in 1906 at age 
67. His plans for the garden were un- 
finished. ‘Trees and shrubs he planted 
have reached a state of maturity only 
since his death. 

“Les Lauves survives because of nature’s 
persistence and triumph over adversity,” 
Fraisset insists. “Many of the plants are 
indigenous to the surrounding area. Many 
sprang up after he acquired the property, 
and those he admired he retained. Over 
the years the orchard trees died after a 
series of severe winters, and that made 
room for more indigenous plants. But 
some of the original orchard trees still 
survive, to add to the overall tapestry effect. 
Even the smallest tracery of branches or 
leaves could command his attention.” 

Fraisset acknowledges that some critics 
feel the garden should be replanted as an 
orchard, but he firmly believes that was 
not Cézanne’s intention, and the aim is to 
make the garden an extension of his art, 
with its emphasis on naturalistic growth— 
a sort of organized chaos. 

“Each year we invite a landscape archi- 
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a° 


tect to contribute a design in the spirit of} § 


ied \ . a 
Cézanne,” he notes. “One year it was a 


tree house high in the leaf canopy, two}f 


random-width decks connected by a sus- 
pended bridge. Another year we had an 
avenue of painted bamboo poles spaced 


along a trail, the geometric lines of the}f 


bamboo and the red color contrasting with 
the dappled green foliage. It was a contrast 
of ancient and modern and an appropri- 
ate reminder that Impressionism’s roots 
are Japanese.” 

In the spacious first-floor studio, the 
scent of dried fennel mingles with onions, 
apples and pears arranged on tables to re- 
create some of Cézanne’s famous still lifes, 
such as Still Life with Skuil and Still Life 
with Onions. These recall his pronounce- 
ment, “Give me an apple and I will 
conquer Paris,” succinctly explaining the 
ability of acommon fruit to reveal artistic 
skill and his acute sensitivity to nature. L 





Atelier Cézanne 
9 avenue Paul Cézanne 
13090 Aix-en-Provence, France 
33-4-42-21-06-53 


www.atelier-cezanne.com 
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For C ollectors 


Masterworks of French Modernism _ 


A Preview of Christie’s Sale of Scott Rudin and John Barlow’s Poe 





LOVED THE PIECES,” SAYS 
Scott Rudin, producer of 
Closer, The Royal Tenen- 
baums and The Hours, speaking 
of his collection of 20th-cen- 
tury furniture, which is being 
auctioned at Christie’s in New 
York on December 7. “It hap- 
pened coincidentally,” says Ru- 
din. “My partner, John Barlow, 
and I walked into a gallery in 
Paris and saw some furniture 
and objects and just fell in 
love. We got more and more 
interested in how the work 
was made, and we researched 
where it came from and where 
it had been.” 
Rudin and Barlow’s inter- 




















— —i 





est in the sources and aes) 
thetic context of his collec) 
tion confirms the opinio | 
of Joshua Holdeman, senio} 
vice president and head of thé 
department of 20th-centu: 
decorative arts and design a) 
Christie’, who says, “This salé 
is highly important because the 
collection is highly coherent 
It is academically rigorous but 
also whimsical and playful.” 
The sale, which is composed 
of 250 lots, includes work by | 
all the iconic names of 20th4 
century modernist French de- 
sign—and some masterworks 
from other countries as well] 
continued on page 122) 
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Christie’s will sell Scott ABove: A circa 1940 
Rudin and John Bar- Line Vautrin mirror is 
low’s collection of above a circa 1935 mir- 
20th-century furniture —_ rored Roche trolley. 
on December 7. Tor RiGcurt: Next to a circa 
Ricut: Among the 250 —‘:1932 Eugene Printz 
lots is a 1932 dining desk are two circa 1940 
table by Serge Roche. —_— Jean Prouvé chairs. 
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continued from page 120 
Albert Cheuret, Pierre Cha- 
reau, Serge Roche, Jean Roy- 
ere, Jean-Michel Frank, Jean 
Prouvé and Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann are represented, 
most of them several times. 

Mentioning some of his and 
Barlow’s pet pieces, Rudin says, 
“Roche made me crazy,” refer- 
ring to Serge Roche, who de- 
signed furniture in plaster and 
sculpted wood and who was 
known for his passion for the 
neo-Baroque style. A painted 
metal-and-glass chandelier by 
Roche is Rudin’s favorite. “It 
came from the private collec- 
tion of Anne-Sophie Duval, 
who is an antiques dealer in 
Paris, and it had never been 
shown in her shop.” 

Rudin heard about objects 
from dealers and saw pictures 


RiGcut: Hovering above 
a bed is one of Rudin’s 
favorites—a circa 1937 
Roche chandelier. Far 
Ricut: Made of walnut 
and parchment, a Jean- 
Michel Frank cabinet 

has adjustable shelves. 


For Collectors 
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in books, and then, he says, 
“we tried to find out where 
they were and where they had 
been.” The pair discovered that 
a Roche mirrored glass, plaster 
and scagliola dining table was 
in the apartment of Paris anti- 
quaire Olivier Watelet. “It took 
a long time to convince him to 
sell,” says Rudin. Holdeman 


Lert: A set of six circa 
1951 Prouvé chairs sur- 
rounds a Lucio Fon- 
tana table from 1940. 
Hanging above is a cir- 
ca 1930 bronze, glass 
and steel chandelier by 
Poul Henningsen. 





Rudin says of the col- | 
lection, “The pieces are 
clean-lined but subtle. 
They’re not theatri- 

cal Art Déco.” BELow: 
Circa 1945 earthen- 

ware vases by Wilhelin 
Kage line a mantel. 
























says of this table, “It’s the best 
piece Roche ever did.” 
During Rudin and Barlow’s 
careful sleuthing, surprises 
added to the excitement of 
the chase. A large patinated- 
bronze-and-marble console 
table supported by sculpted 
birds made by Cheuret, who 
is known for his work with 












bronze, was just being uncrat 
ed at Friedman & Vallois ir 
New York as Rudin walked 
into the shop. New York deal 
er Barry Friedman says, “Thi 
is a key piece‘of the sculp4 
tor’s work. Scott Rudin bough 
only the most celebrated de+ 
signs by the most covete¢ 

continued on page 12 
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mtinued from page 122 
esigners. The guy has an amazing eye.” 

Every piece in Rudin and Barlow’s col- 
sction is a noteworthy example of various 
jyakers’ work, but while some objects are 
1e quintessence of what the designer was 
nown for, others represent a refreshing 
xperimentation. A walnut-and-parchment 
rinks cabinet, for instance, by Jean-Mi- 
hel Frank “shows the seductive materials 
nd the perfection of proportion of this 
reator’s work,” according to Cheska Val- 
sis, of the Galerie Vallois in Paris, where 
qe pair found the piece. 

Their appreciation of their collection 
#anged from an enjoyment of using it (“The 
almwood-and-iron desk by Eugene Printz 


RED BARON 


mola dal-Milatsciemielmaliaelacmlammaat-m ela (en 


Grand scale Belle Epoch 
mirrored console with a 
cross stretcher bracing 
cabriole legs that give rise 
to a serpentine apron. The 
surface is rouge marble and 
the mirror frame is 
intricately carved with flora 
and cherubim. The cornice 
is formed from a dramatic 
flourish of rocaille with 
a focally mounted putto. 
This console was originally 
in the lobby of the 


venerable HoTeL METROPOL 
in Monte Carlo. 


The sale includes work by oe nee 
the iconic names of 
modernist French design. 


GAL#C2052 


Auctions, retail and to the trade » Mon-Sat 9am-6pm 
For a FREE color catalog, contact: Red Baron Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd.,Atlanta, Ga. 30328 
(404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 www.rbantiques.com 


; very easy to live with”) to a savoring of 
s artistic nature. For instance, Rudin says, 
I was obsessed with Line Vautrin,” who 
esigned mirrors framed in Talosel, a resin 
o which she often added pieces of glass. 
Occasionally Rudin and Barlow di- 
erged from their fascination with the 
‘rench, and one example is the collection 


aalelye(-laa) 
hey built of pottery done in the 1940s (od F= b=t-4 Lo 
yy Wilhelm Kage for Gustavsberg in 


»weden. Kim Hestler, co-owner, with Ju- (-¥=1 (=) 
iet Burrows, of the Scandinavian an- 
iques shop Antik in Manhattan, where the 
vair bought the Kage work, says that it was 
ffered to the dealers as a group. “I’ve 


sale ends december 11th 


1ever seen so many pieces together,” she 
ays: “That work is hard to find. Each 
yiece is created separately. It’s sculpture 
nd unique.” 

“Building the collection of the furni- 
ure, the mirrors and the pottery with | 
ohn was extremely satisfying because of | 
he way it all came together,” says Rudin. 
oshua Holdeman says the same thing an- 
other way. “The collection has a clearly 
dentifiable point of view. It is a work of 
rt in itself.” 














KIN lounge Zertoia Vlies Van Der Rohe day bed 


www. italydesign.com 


MODERN ITALIAN FURNITURE IN STOCK 
Design Centro Italia 1290 Powell Street Emeryville, CA 94608 
tel 510.420.0383 Most items in stock. Allow 2 — 4 weeks for delivery. 





The auction preview dates are December 3-6; 
he sale takes place December 7. For more in- 
ormation, contact Christie’s, 20 Rockefeller 
"laza, New York, New York 10020; telephone 
?12-636-2000 or visit www.christies.com. 
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9,000-square-foot manor 

house on 75 acres in Deau- 
ville, France, had been aban- 
doned since World War II when 
it was purchased by Yves Saint 
Laurent and Pierre Bergé in 
1978. The nine-bedroom struc- 
ture, named Chateau Gabriel, 
was built in 1874 and had fallen 
into disrepair. Saint Laurent and 
Bergé completely renovated the 
property, including the extensive 
grounds, which contain more 
than 1,000 varieties of plants and 
flowers (AD, May 1987). There is 
a rose garden of over 600 bushes, 





Yves Saint Laurent and Pierre Bergé’s Deauville Chateau 


as well as a collection of hydran- 
geas that is said to be the largest 
in Europe. Paintings of water 
lilies adorn the walls of many of 
the spaces, including the dining 
room (left). There are two mas- 
ter suites, each facing the Seine 
and the English Channel. A win- 
ter garden of orchids and palms 
runs the length of the house on 
the first floor. Also on the prop- 
erty, nestled within a grove of 
birches, is a summerhouse that 
functioned as Saint Laurent’s stu- 
dio. $24.3 million. 

Call 33-1-42-61-73-38. | 


continued on page 132 
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Aditors Select Properties Around the World 


France, Colorado, Virginia, Venice, Chicago... 
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FLORIDA Hugh Newell Jacobsen—Designed Structure 


Estates for Sale 


vs 








CHICAGO 


Gold Coast Elegance 
| by Howard Van Doren Shaw 





SE ESE 





‘Tudor Revival residence 

on Chicago’s North Astor 
Street was designed by Howard 
Van Doren Shaw in 1910. The 
house, which has changed hands 
only three times, has original 


























n the late 1990s architect 

Hugh Newell Jacobsen con- 
ceived a compound of three 
pavilions connected by a 100- 
foot-long main hall in Windsor, 
Florida (AD, October 1997). 
The six-bedroom structure’s 
central pavilion contains a 
double-height great room with 
clerestory windows and a grid- 
ded pocket door that opens to 
the pool area. The master suite, . 
with two dressing rooms and 
baths, joins a paneled library 
and three guest rooms in the 
east pavilion. Iwo glassed-in 
loggias, the kitchen and a guest | 
suite with a sitting room are in 
the west pavilion. A lagoon is 
behind the house. $7.75 million. 
Call 800-233-7656. 











and four wood-burning fire- 
places. A coffered ceiling with 
mahogany dentil molding char- 
acterizes the living room (above 
left), which fronts the street and 


leaded-glass windows, oak floors 






adjoins the library. The dining 
room has French doors on three 
sides (above). Bay windows and 

a sitting room are in the master 
suite. $4.9 million. 

Call 312-368-5916. 


continued on page 134 | 
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| E - Lord Byron’s Onetime Canal Residence 
| 


Dar from 1579 and avail- 
able for the first time in 


75 years is a six-bedroom apart- 


living room (right) has mas- 
sive doors that open to a balus- 
traded balcony overlooking the 
ment on Venice’s Grand Canal canal. Silk-covered walls are in 
that was once the residence of the master bedroom, which 
has views of the rear garden. 
$11.1 million. 

Call 44-778 5-517399. 


Lord Byron. Original inlaid 
terrazzo floors are throughout, 


as well as frescoed ceilings. A 
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Bucolic Farmhouse on 
Nearly 14 Acres 







clapboard-clad house in 

Greenwood, Virginia, was 
constructed circa 1913. Recently 
renovated, the 4,800-square- 
foot house is situated on nearly 
14 acres with vistas of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. High ceilings 
and oak and pine floors define 
the six-bedroom residence, 
which has a dining room with 
French doors. An expansive 
master bedroom has a fireplace. 
A guest cottage with a sitting © 
room is also on the grounds, 
along with mature trees, a 
stream and a large boxwood 
garden. $2.475 million. 
Call 434-295-1131. 























continued on page 142 
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SHOP THE ADVERTISING PAGES OF VOGUE ONIINE TO FIND THE SEASON'S BEST GIFT ITEMS FOR EVERYONE 


ON YOUR LST. CREATE UP TO SEVEN CUSTO 
WITH FRIENDS OR DROP A HI 


MIZED SHOPPING LISTS. EMAIL THEM TO SHARE GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
NT ABOUT WHAT YOU REALLY WANT UNDER THE TREE. 


WISH LIST GIVEAWAY! 





FIVE VISTTORS WILL RECEIVE $ 


(000 TO COMPLETE THEIR OWN HOLIDAY SHOPPING. 
































The all-powerful BeoVision 5 & BeoLab 5 li 


BANG & OLUFSEN | 




















Watch TV for hours. | 
Then turn it on. | 


















































FEAST YOUR EYES 


ON A CLASSIC COVER PRINT FROM 


THE NEW YORKER VINTAGE COVER COLLEGTION 
available only at THE CARTOON BANK 








AL SIZE 23" x 


(AcTt 








IN 1933 





REA Ir\ 


| very cover in our Vintage 

June17.991 PAE Pree su7s F Collection, 1925 to 1992, 
represents an exquisite 

moment in time. From simple 
and sublime, to bold and playful, 
each one is a little masterpiece. 
Hundreds to choose from. Search 
for your favorite artist, subject, or 
select a New Yorker cover with a 


special issue date. Available 


)") 


PEP) 


framed and unframed. 


(ACTUAL SIZI 











KATHY OSBORN 1991 


Order online at 


WWWCARTOONBANI.COM — CARTOONBANKLCOM 


A New Yorker Magazine Company 


OR CALL 800-897-8666 145 PALIsADE STREET, SUITE 373 + Dooos Ferry, NY 10522 - 1:800-897-TOON 






























































2x 14'8 


10' 


circa 1860 


An Antique Agra Carpet 


Ref. No. 11792 


Antique, 
Contemporary and 
Custom Rugs 


Fine 


. 222. RUGS 
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Jal Hello To Taking 
Vegas viOw. 
But Uo It Fast. 


‘’ newest place your place. So you can do the town at your own pace. 





There's still time to make Turnberry’s 


If you act quickly, you can still get into Turnberry Tower's final tower. Just like that, your Las Vegas life will no longer be in a rush. The non-stop Strij 

will be just up the street whenever you want it. But your luxurious Turnberry-crafted residence will be more inviting, your environment more serene 

your valet and concierge services more personal. And suddenly you'll be dining in, hanging out with new-found friends at your own private playgrount 
spa or fitness center, even throwing a party to celebrate Thursday. And don’t forget Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. 


Jurnbe erry 


TowersS 


LAS VEGAS 


Call 800-616-2120 for information, or visit our sales center. One, two, three bedroom residences and penthouses, pre-construction priced from $500,000 to over 91.3 millio 
222 Karen Ave, las Vegas, NU 89109 * Tel: 702-732-9797 + fax: 702-733-6222 + www.turnberrytowers.com 


THIS OFFERING |S MADE ONLY BY THE PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONDOMINIUM AND NO STATEMENT SHOULD BE RELIED UPON IF NOT MADE IN THE PROSPECTUS. THIS IS NOT AN OFFER TO 
SELL, OR SOLICITATION OF OFFERS TO BUY, THE CONDOMINIUM UNITS IN STATES WHERE SUCH OFFER OF SOLICITATION CANNOT BE MADE. PRICES, PLANS, ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING AND 
SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF REAL ESTATE HAS NOT INSPECTED, EXAMINED OR QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. 


MODELS USED IN THIS AD DO NOT REFLECT ANY RACIAL PREFERENCE. 
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90069 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 


8642 MELROSE AVENUE, 


T 310.659.5422 F 310.659.5442 





CTY, 

Since 1907 (/4ew 
BE ee : oe RY BR 

The ultimate source for the m nterio idual collectors: : $3 
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IT’S TIME SOMMITMENT. 










combination of Turnberry residential elegance and 
u'll own your own designer-furnished suite, enjoying not 
e condominium privileges. And all the pleasures of 

g es for primary residents. Come, live at the place 

some to Las Vegas for. 


Get in on the city’s hottest ownership opport i 
(GM Grand excitement — being built right on th e 
only priceless privacy and pride of ownershif 

an honored hotel guest. Plus Nevada's fave [ 
that gives your 






— 











struction priced from $550,000 to over $2 million 
(888) 891-1688. Fax 702-891-5556, 


Designer-furnished Studio, | & 2 Bedr 





For priority information cal 





Visit us at our new Sales and Model Cente 







MGM Granb. www.mgmgrandresidences.com 
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This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no-statement should be relied upon if 2 | H E RE S I 1B) N( E S 
" offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer of solicitation ca architectural 
L HOUSING rendering and specifications are subject to change without notice. WARNING: THE CALIFORNIA DEPT. OF REAL ESTA EXAMINED OR MGM GRAND ®*LAS VEGAS.. 


ORTUNITY QUALIFIED THIS OFFERING. Fite wth eg Ve ME GT REE RS =. 0p cc fr 
A CONDOMINIUM HOTEL BY Turnberry — 


. This is not an 
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Arcadia Gallery Presents 


Malcolm T. Liepke 





























“The Green Dress” Oil on Canvas 26" x 20" 


New Oil Paintings 


December 3 -14, 2005 | 
Track 16 Gallery at Bergamot Station 
2525 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, CA 


For More Information call Arcadia Gallery, New York | 
Arcadia Gallery | 


FFAG 


51 Greene Street hs NS Phone (212) 965-1387 
New York, NY 10013 W@ss 

















Website: www.arcadiafinearts.com 
© 2005 Arcadia Fine Arts, Inc. and Liepke Design, Ltd. 





CELEBRATING 100 YEARS 


AND FOUR GENERATIONS OF QUALITY SERVICE 





@ Flemish Tapestry, early 1700 

mag’-6” x 17’-10” 

ANTIQUE CARPETS 
TAPESTRIES 

| RE-EDITIONS 


| CUSTOM DESIGN 
| & RESTORATION 
i 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


JH. MINASSIAN & CO, 


PURVEYORS OF ANTIQUE, CUSTOM, RE-EDITION CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 


68687 MELROSE AVE. SUITE B139 LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 310-657-7000 www.jhminassian.com 














































































DOORS : PROFIT BUILDING SALES OPPORTUNITY 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR RETAILERS OF HOME 
ACCESSORIES AND FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


Award Winnin 
HUBBARD IRON 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 








the international magazine of fine 
interior design, can generate a new 
source of profits and increase your 
sales potential when you participate 
in our retail magazine program. 


Jur program provides you with: 





° An Attractive Discount 
Free On-Time Delivery (prepaid shipping via UPS) 








Full Credit for Returns (return unsold covers) 
| No inventory investment - you only pay for the 
copies sold. 
| Free display fixture 
* Direct store delivery 
| TE. A ay Take advantage of Architectural Digest’s sales 
% itis ing our trademark qdre>~ gl — Dicomers wilt apercboit davumens Servite cay 
“Hinged Glass Open 7 Days A Week taal youll enjoy the a. a 
‘Nationwitie Sales: 1-866-Door-Shop a = Free Catalog Ee 
Hy santbeiriandirondonrs.comit-- a Call our new phone number 1-800-201-3591 and get started today! 
| 7 comaleabes! * Santa Ana + San. ae . Palm Desert 


} at Pa OCS 










framed and 

_ www.condenastART.com 
~ or call 1-888-728-4021 : 
FREE CATALOG AVAILABLE 












ps 


HIstory IN TIME 





}) THE MYTHICAL JAQUEMARTS ATOP THE CAMPANILE IN ST. MARK’S SQUARE IN VENICE IS REPRODUCED IN GOLD ON A 
BEAUTIFUL ONYX DIAL. [HE JAQUEMART RECORDS EACH HOUR AND HALE HOUR TO THE SOUND OF A SMALL GONG. SELF- 
WINDING MOVEMENT WITH HOURSTRIKING DEVICE. AVAILABLE IN 18 CT ROSE GOLD OR PLATINUM CASE. 


| WATER-RESISTANT TO 30 M. 


tf 


. For a catalog, call 561-988-8600 or 


i email: usal2@ulysse-nardin.com U j YSS E NARDI N 
www.ulysse-nardin.com 
: a 


SINCE 1846 aed LE LOCLE - SUISSE 
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_ wrinkles, 


youve probably | 
heard about... | 


~ laebenol. 


(welcome laecly 














But can this new “miracle” cream 
really work as good as they say? 





By Misty Bott’ 


You've seen it on the news... you’ve read 
about it in magazines... ar 


eople who have used it not only love it but are 

oleh Zale iar: \er-liame-lacem-ler-l/amr-lalem-ler-llammmme-lerdlare Me] e) 

huge repeat sales at the cosmetic counters of 
high-end department stores (and that’s ata whopping : 


ng 


$109 for a 3.4 ounce tube). The cosmetic industry hasn’t § 
been this excited about the debut of a new wrinkle cream ‘ 


since t 2 introduction of that “Better Than Botox®*?” r 
“stretch mark cream turned anti-wrinkle phenomenon” = 
StriVectin D. So what in the world is all the excitement || 


Fl elele) a4 


? ©2005 All Rights Reserved 








(GASGAVZON at alSate" Mates) 


“| think any skin cream that can make a 
67-year-old’s skin renew itself with the efficiency 
of a 29-year-old is pretty amazing... don’t you?” 















e new “wonder” potion Is cated tdebeno! 
ronounced e-deb-in-all), from prestige skin cream developer 

vage Dermatologic Laboratories. But why are cosmetic “insiders” 

| tting that Idebenol will not only make you look years younger 

it will breathe new life into a maturing (some would say “Stagnant’”’) 
smetic industry? Well, it’s surely not Idebenol’s less-than-spectacular 
ome would say rather plain) pale green and white packaging. Nor is 
the fact that Idebenol touts itself as a ‘facial Anti-Oxidant.’ Let’s be 
al; anti-oxidants are nothing new. So why is everyone so excited? 


e reason everybody is so excited about 
ebenol is that it can virtually reverse the hands of time. I know, 
everse the hands of time’’ sounds a wee bit trite, but here’s one juicy 
le fact that will get you off your butt and running to your favorite 
ismetic counter: In a clinical trial conducted on 
omen with an average age of 67, these 
=ynature’’ women increased their Skin Renewal 
Mite, or “SR” so dramatically that it matched 


9-year-olds to be exact). That’s right. 67- temporarily ore 
ar-old skin with a renewal rate of a 29-year- you can 
d. Amazing! Idebeno] 
: from g6 
0 what IS a Skin Renewal Rate, Dermatolons 
uu ask? Well, as it was explained to me, Laboratories by 
‘in Renewal Rates reflect the speed at Calling theip 
hich new skin cells replace old skin cells... toll-free number 
other words, it’s a standardized measure Sti 
entists use to determine the skin’s “aging” the A S0ing to 
ameters... and one reason a ma 
-year-old always looks younger than a te at 
-year-old. Not quite there yet? 
turns out that taebeno! 
yes more than just make you look 
unger. Idebenol is a highly selective = 


ee radical killer?’ But what in the 
orld are ‘free radicals,’ and how does “killing” 
em help your skin look younger, tighter, and firmer? 














r an answer, we turned to Dr. B. Grant Bishop, M.D., noted 
srmatologist and Clinical Professor of Dermatology at the University 

’ Utah. Dr. Bishop told us, ‘free radicals are highly reactive molecules 
at can severely damage skin cells,’ explaining, ‘for more than three 
scadeés, researchers have known that free radicals accelerate the skin’s 
ing process. In scientific terms, free radicals initiate a destructive 
sca de of events that cause the denaturation of structural cellular 
otein, a loss of enzyme function, the depletion of natural cellular 
|s-otectants, a shift in cell membrane lipid oxidation, and ultimately 
eaken the skin’s immune protective system... damaging DNA and 
redictably resulting in ‘mutational events’... like thinning skin, loss of 
jasticity, age spots and, of course, wrinkles... the classic signs of 
remature aging.” 
is. Bott is Managing Editor of Pregnancy magazine... “The New 
nage of Pregnancy”... and a certified skin-care junkie. 


trademarks are the property of their respective companies. 
tox" is a registered trademark of Allergan, Inc. 


Tele ‘ i Fifth 4) 
skin renewal rate of women in their late 20s and Macy's zi Ven 






I don’t know about you, but any skin cream 
that can make 67-year-old skin renew itself with the efficiency of a 
29-year-old... and “‘kilP’ free radicals (whatever they are) at the same 
time... sounds pretty amazing to me. 


However, Dr. Bishop cautions, ‘Although the data from preliminary 
research and, concededly, the remarkable anecdotal reports from 
people who’ve used Idebenol suggest that this compound is highly 
effective, many more clinical trials must be conducted before a 
consensus regarding this novel skin cream emerges in the established 
medical community.’ [As a side note: even though Dr. Bishop tells us 
to wait for a ‘medical consensus,’ after our interview, he asked fora 
free tube of Idebenol for his own personal use... what does that tell 
ya?] Nevertheless, if you’ré like most of us, and don’t give a flying fig 
about a “medical consensus,’ but just want to hear “all the facts’... 
try these facts on for size: 


FACT: A 32% reduction in the appearance of fine 
lines, wrinkles and crow’s feet after one month, 

 Somingdale’s increasing to a 57% reduction in the appearance of 
fine lines, wrinkles and crow’s feet in just 3 months 


FACT: A 34% improvement in the overall 
~“ appearance of the skin after one month, increasing 
to a 45% improvement in just 3 months 


FACT: A 33% reduction in the appearance of 
wrinkle depth after one month, increasing to a 
55% reduction in the appearance of wrinkle 
depth in just 3 months 


FACT: A 40% rise in skin hydration after one month, 
increasing to more than 50% in just 3 months 


FACT: A 32% increase in the appearance of skin 
firming and elasticity in only 14 days 


In today’s world, however, it takes more 
than science alone to turn an incredibly innovative 
new product into an international ‘phenomenon’ like 
StriVectin. It takes “buzz” (what we used to call word-of- 
mouth)... the fact that “celebrities” use it... the ultra-chic swear by 
it... and beauty editors write about it. So why are “insiders” so sure 
that Idebenol is destined to become the anti-wrinkle phenomenon of 
this or any decade? ‘Because Idebenol is not only the most advanced 
wrinkle cream to hit the market in years,’ says Heather Brown, Public 
Relations Director of Sévage Dermatologic Laboratories, “‘but people 
use it, love the way it makes them look, and tell their friends. It’s 
gotten to the point that just having a tube of Idebenol (because of its 
cost and limited availability) has become sort of a ‘status symbol’... 
in other words, Idebenol has buzz... lots and lots and lots of buzz.’ 


So will Idebenol overtake strivectin as the world’s #1 
selling prestige wrinkle cream? Only time will tell... however, the 
“oddsmakers” are betting on Idebenol! 


See you at the cosmetic counter... 


PS. In the interest of full disclosure you need to know that as part 
of this assignment I received a free tube of Idebenol... I love this stuff! 


BR3024 





































































Calla’ Cut 


Patent Pending 


Inspired by the Calla Lily 


Beyond Eternity... 

















EVANS 


BRINKER JEWELERS —EVAI 
RAMSEY'S JEWELERS ~ ME 


FOO SING JEWE 





For your nearest dealer call 1.800.4 
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RENALSSANCE § 


AUBUSSONS « SAVONNERIVES « TAPESTRIES 





LUXURIOUS « TRANSCENDENT / 
HAND-WOVEN WORKS OF ART | 
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ISSANCE CARPET & TAPESTRIES, INC. if Ne gig Mle 
RTY.D.C. 200. LEXINGTON AVENUE \UBUSSON & TAPESTRY CATALOG | AN mn Ae 
| NEw YorK. NY. 10016 AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE. 
WE 212 696 OO8O FAX 212 696 4248 
P INFO@RENAISSANCECARPET.COM 
WWW.RENAISSANCECARPET.COM 
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LONDON 


A Storied Modernist Gem 
Gets a Face-lift near London 





























Estates for 


S 








esigned by architect Bert- 

hold Lubetkin’s firm Tecton 
in 1932 and recently restored by 
architect John Winter is a Grade 
I-listed modernist house near 
Dulwich Woods in London. The 
five-bedroom residence, named 
Six Pillars, has a double-height 
entrance hall that looks onto the 
garden. Parquetry floors, a wall 
of south-facing windows and an 


COLORADO 
Secluded Mountain Retreat Outsi 
pes on a 35-acre knoll 
amid 14,000-foot mountain 
peaks near Telluride, Colorado, 
is Rusty Roost Ranch. The 
property is located in Gray 
Head, a 900-acre wilderness 
preserve surrounded by national 
forest land. Architect John 
Shoup transformed a red-oak 
barn built in 1866 and moved 


from Marietta, Ohio, into an 
8,700-square-foot residence. 








original fireplace are in the living 
room (above), which has access 
to a patio. A breakfast room and 
the dining room are off the 
kitchen. Four bedrooms on the 
second floor open to a terrace. 
A stair serves the house’s three 
levels and leads to the study, 
which has a rooftop terrace. 
$2.65 million. 

Call 44-1420-5 20805. 


de Telluride 


The great room, which contains 
a dining area, a kitchen and a 
library, has a stone fireplace and 
a 30-foot vaulted ceiling with 
timber beams. A breezeway 
straddles a pond and connects 
the two wings. The master 
suite, which has a terrace and a 
fireplace, is in the north wing. 
Three additional bedrooms are 
in the south wing. $12.5 million. 
Call 310-275-2222. 


continued on page 144 
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Contemporary Aerie 
Above Whistler 












siete 


circa 1850 cattle barn was 

brought from New Hamp- 
shire to Martha’s Vineyard by 
boat and reassembled to cre- 
ate a two-bedroom residence, 
with interiors by Greg Jordan 
(AD, December 2004). Exposed 
beams and a brick fireplace are 


in the great room (left), which 


Barn Style, Reconceived 


TS i LE ee 


ae 





contains the living and dining 
areas and the kitchen. A newly 
constructed wing houses the 
bedrooms and a family room 
with a bay window. A mahog- 
any terrace and an aromatic 
garden surround the pool area 
(above). $5.5 million. 

Call SO8-536-5465. 
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| | igh atop Whistler Moun- 
tain in Whistler, British 


Columbia, is a five-bedroom 
house with a ski-in, ski-out 
location. The double-height 


entrance hall has walls of stone 


and a limestone floor (above 


right) and leads to a great room 
with a vaulted ceiling and a floor- 
to-ceiling stone fireplace. A cof- 
fered ceiling tops the dining area. 
‘The master suite is on the third 


floor. A two-tier infinity-edge 
pool with a spa is surrounded 
by a heated deck. A 2,000- 
bottle wine cellar has an adjoin- 
ing tasting area. $17.1 million. 
Call 604-905-6309. 


continued on page 146 





Is it possible 


to see yourself 














in a room 


without mirrors? 


) . Venus. Mars. With Andersen’ windows, opposites not only attract, they complement. Form and function marry. 


Durability and beauty unite. Whether you prefer a stunning, contemporary look, or a cozy, traditional feel, Andersen 


has the windows, doors and options you need to bring your personality to any room in your home. Call 1-800-426-4261, 


ref. #5264, or visit us at andersenwindows.com LONG LIVE THE HOME Andersen DAW 


WINDOWS*?DOORS 



























































Contemporary Aerie 
Above Whistler 


SEC 


Barn Style, Reconceived 


circa 1850 cattle barn was 

brought from New Hamp- 
shire to Martha’s Vineyard by 
boat and reassembled to cre- 
ate a two-bedroom residence, 
with interiors by Greg Jordan 
(AD, December 2004). Exposed 
beams and a brick fireplace are 


in the great room (left), which 


contains the living and dining 
areas and the kitchen. A newly 
constructed wing houses the 
bedrooms and a family room 
with a bay window. A mahog- 
any terrace and an aromatic 
garden surround the pool area 
(above). $5.5 million. 

Call 508-536-5465. 


| | igh atop Whistler Moun- 
tain in Whistler, British 


Columbia, is a five-bedroom 


house with a ski-in, ski-out 
location. The double-height 
entrance hall has walls of stone 


and a limestone floor (above 

right) and leads to a great room 
with a vaulted ceiling and a floor- 
to-ceiling stone fireplace. A cof- 
fered ceiling tops the dining area. 


‘The master suite is on the third 





floor. A two-tier infinity-edge 
pool with a spa is surrounded 
by a heated deck. A 2,000- 
bottle wine cellar has an adjoin- 
ing tasting area. $17.1 million. 
Call 604-905-6309. 


continued on page 146 
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in a room 


without mirrors? 























Venus. Mars. With Andersen’ windows, opposites not only attract, they complement. Form and function marry. 
Durability and beauty unite. Whether you prefer a stunning, contemporary look, or a cozy, traditional feel, Andersen 


has the windows, doors and options you need to bring your personality to any room in your home. Call 1-800-426-4261, 


ref. #5264, or visit us at andersenwindows.com LONG LIVE THE HOME Andersen. DAW 
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Sculptural Abode in the Desert of Scottsdale 











C forms enhance 
the facade of a 6,900- 


square-foot house in an 8,000- 


a 10-foot wall of floor-to-ceiling 
glass frames views of the desert 


landscape. Each of the four bed- 





acre gated community in Scotts- 


dale, Arizona. A great room with 


rooms has a kiva fireplace and a 


private patio. A wine cellar and 
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Verdant Estate Steeped in Local History 


Re Manor, built 

in 1928 in Hunting Valley, 
outside Cleveland, rests on more 
than eight acres of meadows, 
rose gardens and forests. The 
recently renovated five-bedroom 
house has wide-plank oak and 
slate floors throughout, as well 
as nine fireplaces. A great room 


with a pitched beam ceiling has 


a nearly floor-to-ceiling win- 
dow and a fireplace (right). A 
two-bedroom apartment with 

a kitchen is within the 17,000- 
square-foot residence. There is a 
60-foot indoor pool with mosaic 
tile, a tennis court, an oak-pan- 
eled wine cellar and a gazebo on 
the grounds. $7.9 million. 

Call 216-831-4443. 





a guesthouse with 1,200 square 
feet of outdoor entertaining 
space complete the property. 
$6.99 million. 

Call 800-255-5519. 
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décor and accessories by CBK, at retailers everywhere. 
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Wicca a gated commu- 
nity in the hills of Mon- 
terey, California, offers houses 
for sale on plots of two to 20 
acres with views of the surround- 
ing valley, Carmel and Monterey 
Bay. Monterra is adjacent to and 
affiliated with the Tehama golf 
resort (AD, March 2005). The 


residences are constructed to 





On the National Register 


(ae as a wedding 
gift for a new bride in 1888, 


Brooke Mansion, a 16-bedroom 





residence in Birdsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, was conceived by architect 
Frank Furness. Original stained- 


glass windows and extensive 


ies Pena interior woodwork are found 
a throughout the house. A turret 
le - ; Mian. Liseere 
ee tops the library. $4.5 million. 





Call 717-295-4663. 


the buyers’ specifications, and 

a variety of sizes, locations and 
architectural styles are available. 
A four-bedroom, 5,800-square- 
foot house (above) with stone 
terraces features a living room 
with a travertine floor, a fire- 
place and a pitched beam ceil- 
ing (right). $3.6 million. 

Call 831-648-9080. O 
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Connecting People 


it is beautiful. 








High-tech. High-performance. High-grade stainless steel. 
The Nokia 8801 phone is the perfect blend of beauty and brains. 








To find an exclusive retailer near you, visit nokiausa.com/8801 


Nokia 8801 are trademarks or registered wademarks of Nokia Corporation 


















































Lert: David and Serena Linley 
(below left) acquired a 19th-centur 
hunting lodge, with a guesthouse | 


t. aye d ge Ss x wg ee ; : x ran p : 
ihe 1 ees eee a red ¥ | : we oe behind it, on 650 mountainous 
i Py 9 } “< ak gery eS \ ie is R acres in the south of France. They | 


retained the rustic exteriors but 
updated the interiors with elegant 
and comfortable furnishings. 


OpposiTe: Six drawings by Cecil 

Beaton flank a watercolor by Mat- 
thew Rice (top, middle) and a work 
by Carl Toms (center) above a Davi 
Linley—designed glass-top trestle | 
table in the living room of the guest 
house. The clock and the sycamore 
lamps are also Linley designs. | | 
| 
| 











DAVID LINLEY AND HIS WIFE, SERENA, AT HOME IN PROVENCE 


Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Marina Faust 


ven with the corred 
address and a Globaj 
Positioning Syste 
on the dash, you can} 
locate David Linley’s hideaway 
in Provence. It takes binocuy 
lars, secret cell phone number# 
an intuitive geographic sens§ 
and good French to find yo 
way to a sketchy drive tha 
winds through 650 acres 4 
woods and fields and finallf 
deposits you next to the jaunty 
fire-engine-red Deux Chevaugy 
that marks the spot. The scru 
oak, walnut trees and pines ar 
all buzzing with cicadas. 
Long used as a hunting re 
treat and preserve, the hillsid 
property and the three housejy 
and various farm outbuilding## 
do not constitute a groome 
estate with formal axes strap 
ping it together into a gran 
and unified whole. The pro 
erty, instead, prefaces a wilde 
nature, culminating in a pro 
tected forest that borrows frot 
infinity’s horizon. Linley’s do 
main straddles the thin me 
brane between the raw and th 
cooked, the natural and th 
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A grandson of Queen Elizabeth’s, 
David Linley trained as a cabinet- 
maker. When conceiving pieces for 
his furniture and accessories lines, he 
refers to historic precedents. THis 
Pace: A tall Linley cabinet in the 
guesthouse living room is near a 
desk he created at age 13. 
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civilized, and the raw holds 
the edge. Wild boars recently 
rooted out a croquet pitch that 
Linley had squared off. 
Linley likes it unfinished 
and informal and keeps it that 
way, stewarding the grounds 
with a light touch. In London, 
this son of Princess Margaret 
and Lord Snowdon, the pho- 
tographer, pedals to work on 
a fold-up bicycle, which he 
shoulders upstairs to his of- 
fices at the furniture design 
studio he owns and operates. If 
he rigorously maintains a dem- 
ocratic lack of pretension in 
his day-to-day city life, he ex- 
ports the principle and disci- 
pline to his French vacation 
home, where he has created 
a comparable lifestyle in a 
very tranquil corner of one of 
France’s most beautiful land- 
scapes. In a country house 











Axsove: Dominating a living room 
wall is a painting Serena Linley 




















bought as a gift for her husband ona 
trip to China. Below it is a 19th-cen- 
tury Italian commode, which, along 
with a pietra dura side table, was 

inherited from David Linley’s great- 


uncle, set designer Oliver Messel. 


without much protocol or staff, 
he can be, as in London, sim- 
ply himself. 

He and his wife, Serena, a 
sculptor, and their children 
come as often as they can and 
spend chunks of the summer 
here. “We’re here virtually ev- 
ery month, to experience all 
the changes,” says Linley, “in- 
cluding the food, which I love 
because it varies with the sea- 
sons.” He often takes a spin on 
his mountain bike or motor- 
cycles on the hillside roads, and 
he spends a lot of time with his 

















| “T didn’t want it to feel ‘done, but rustic; 

: A < s 
| it wasn’t to be a complete and finished 
| design,” Linley says of the main house. 
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| ppostte: A replica of Vice-Admiral 
Horatio Nelson’s chair, made by 
Linley to commemorate the bicen- 
jennial of the Battle of Trafalgar in 
'805, is in the sitting room of the 
!nain house. The walnut console ta- 
le, macassar ebony vase and rose- 


ivood vase are also among his pieces. 









































“We tried to keep the house feeling 
very real and alive, always with a 
sense of simplicity,” explains David 
Linley. ABove: A work by Messel 
hangs between casement windows 
in the main house’s dining room. 
Linley’s inlaid fruit bowl is on a side- 
board inherited from his great-uncle. 


















Family portraits sprinkled throughout seem oddly familiar, because 
England’s most public figures are his closest relatives. 
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family, by the pool or on itin- 
erant picnics on the property. 

Several years ago the Linleys 
went to a lunch also attended 
by Peter Mayle, the author of 
A Year in Provence, and they 
asked the writer if he knew of 
anything for sale in the area. 
Mayle knew a realtor who, it 
turned out, perhaps knew of 
something. Old properties that 
have long been in French fami- 
lies seldom surface—“It’s rare 
to get a house like this,” says 
Linley—and after more than 
a year, when the property in 
question came off the market 


Oppostte: Featured in a bedroom in 
the guesthouse are a painted chest 
of drawers and a mirror from Mes- 
sel’s house on Barbados. “The point 
was to make this place peaceful and 
relaxed, and not stuffy,” Linley adds. 
“We’re not trying to be grand, which 
I think the decoration has reflected.” 








and then on again, the Linleys 
bought it. 

Like his father, a devoted 
unkerer, Linley likes to make 
things, and he has found in the 
three main buildings plenty of 
material for his constructive 
imagination. The couple have 
furnished the three-story main 
house, the hunting lodge that 
anchors the property, and they 
have redesigned an adjacent 
two-story guesthouse that was 
built in the 1960s—“10 min- 
utes ago,” says a man with a 
dynastic sense of architecture. 
The higgledy-piggledy stone 


Asove: Informal portraits, including 
one of David Linley with the Queen 
Mother, right, are displayed in the 
main house’s master bedroom. 
Ricut: Also in the room is a Linley 
model of Villa Cornaro, a Palladian 
villa in Italy’s Veneto region, that 
serves as a fanciful jewelry box. 
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farmhouse that was added to : | Lerr: The boot room in the mait 
episodically since the 17th house is decorated with an assort 
: ment of hats, including some fro: 
China and one that Noél Coward 

eee! Wore. Atop the Indian chest is a 
vintage car box used for picnickir 
tL on the property; the walking sticl 


has a basket for collecting truffle: 


century lies at the lower side 
of the property, awaiting the 
attention Linley has already 
shown the other two. 





In London. Linley, who 
trained as a cabinetmaker. 


runs the eponymous Linley, the houses in the same w: 


simplifying existing structure 
revealing the basic interior vc 
umes without changing the e 
modern furniture styles that teriors. He and his wife ha 
he simplifies for contemporary 


which produces finely crafted 
furniture. Characteristically, 





he takes traditional and early- 





furnished the houses very pe 
sonally, with pieces that con 
tagged with a memory, tl 
name of a friend or of a pla 


tastes. Some of the pieces are 
what the British call “bespoke,” 





or custom, but most of his de- 
signs are sold out of the Pimlico they have visited —“thin, 
Road shop, in Belgravia, or the 





we've collected and even made 
new shop on Albemarle Street says Linley. 
in Mayfair, which just opened With the advice of clos 
this fall. Linley edits his pieces friends from the design worl 
—Nina Campbell, Hug 
Henry and architect Timoth 
Hatton—Linley designed th 


continued on page 23 


by removing the extraneous, 
reducing traditional furniture 
types to a final simplicity. 

In Provence he approached 








Southerly views from the pool area 
are of the neighboring hills and the 
expansive Lubéron mountain range 
beyond. Oleander bushes accent a 
railing done by local craftsmen. Near 
the pool is the property’s original 
17th-century farmhouse, which the 
Linleys plan to renovate. 



















































The terrace in front of the main 

house offers lush vistas. On a hill be- 

hind the house is a dirt “boulo- 

drome,” where the Linleys play pe- 

tanque with friends. “ Pétanque is an 

important part of our cultural life 

here,” David Linley says dryly. “We | 
have hotly contested tournaments.” ! 
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gIN HOUSTON, A NEW COUPLE INTEGRATE THEIR COLLECTIONS 
S Interior Design by William VW. Stubbs, lDA/Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Ira Montgomery 
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William W. Stubbs (below) sensitive- 
ly integrated two sets of furnishings 
for a newly married couple’s Hous- 
ton residence. PRECEDING PAGEs: 
The living room has a painting of the 
Seine by Frederick J. Mulhaupt. 

Lee Jofa sofa and pillow fabrics. Pin- 
dler & Pindler armchair fabric. 















e have be- 

come used to 

thinking of 

designers as 
the authors of residences, sin- 
gular creative forces who com- 
pose interior space in much the 
same way that a writer might 
compose a novel. They must 
transmit big ideas via hundreds 
of small details, all the while re- 
maining mindful of tone, pac- 
ing, continuity and dramatic 
impact. In the end, their work 
can be said to represent a vi- 
sion that—like a novelist’s—is 
unique, even as it aspires toward 





cohesion with the distinct vi- 
sions of the architect and client. 

Every now and then, how- 
ever, a designer is asked to be 
not an author but an editor. 
And to this delicate business, 
a different set of skills must be 
brought to bear. 

Houston designer William 
W. Stubbs was reminded of this 
fact not long ago in a project 
for newly married clients in- 
terested in “starting fresh.” On 
one level, that phrase meant 
downsizing from a 12,000- 
square-foot residence—“a 
classic Texas mansion,” says 








Stubbs—to a house half its 
size, and in the process pruning 
collections that had developed 
over many decades. On another 
level, it meant saying goodbye, 
formally, to a previous life: one 
lived for nearly 40 years by the 
husband and his first wife, who 
had passed away. 

Stubbs, whose role expand- 
ed into one incorporating ele- 
ments of the real estate agent, 
the collectibles appraiser, the 
mover and the counselor, be- 
gan by scouting locations in 
River Oaks, the lush Houston 
neighborhood that the hus- 


Stubbs helped the husband, an old 
friend, consolidate “a lifelong col- 
lection of furniture, art and trea- 
sured mementos,” he says. “It was 

a project in which I was as much 
pastor or counselor as I was design- 
er.” ABOVE: They opted to keep 

the set of English porcelain, which 
has a hand-finished gold border. 


band had long’ called hor 
When the three walked inte 
particular red-brick Georgi: 
on the edge of a park, “we : 
knew immediately that this w 
the one,” Stubbs says. “It h: 
a wonderful floor plan, Ii 
a classic Georgian mansio 
You stepped into the entran 
hall and on the right saw tl 
beautiful paneled study; on t 
left was a family dining root 
Straight ahead, in the back 
the house, was a much larg 
dining room for entertaining 
That last matter was cruci: 
given that the husband is r 


“There was a sense of responsi- 
bility, of having to solve this new pu 
zle of how everything would come 
together,” says Stubbs. Opposite: 
He brought a European sensibilit 
to the entrance hall with a Roco- 
co-style giltwood mirror, a painte 
demilune console table and a pair 
of acanthus-leaf Louis XV sconce 
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A ‘ : 9 ‘a 
av EES cut are linked by the clients’ fondness 
Ay 
ES Lat ; Se Lp fa 
| EF for them and the designer’s 
Es faith in their ability to harmonize. 
Far Lert: For the family dining Lert: Joel Shapiro’s cast-bronze 
room, the designer created “an in- sculpture centers the fountain in 
timate yet formal environment for the rear garden. BELow: The study 
two people or a party of eight.” is “a comfortable room for busi- 
The Paris street scene is by Jules ness calls, quiet evenings and enter- 
Ernest Renoux. Beacon Hill drap- taining before dinner.” The 1966 
ery fabric, with Scalamandre trim. painting is by Melvin Warren. Sofa 
Pindler & Pindler chair seat fabric. and pillow fabrics from Lee Jofa. 





nowned throughout the Lone 
Star State for his philanthropic 
largesse and as the host of well- 
attended benefit dinners and 
social events. 

Having dispatched his ini- 
tial duty, Stubbs switched hats 
and, at the side of the husband, 
began combing through a life’s 
worth of furnishings, artworks 
and collectibles with an eye to- 
ward winnowing. “In the old 
house, every nook and cranny 
had been filled with memo- 
ries,” he says. “A lot of things 
had to be left behind. It was 
® daunting. The wife was in the 
same position; like me, she 
didn’t know what was sacred 
| and what wasn’t.” 

Stubbs used color-coded 
stickers to signify which items 
would go into the new house 
and which would be donated. 
! (It says something about the 
collection’s value that the 
largest charitable beneficia- 
ries were a fine-arts museum 
i} and the University of Texas.) 

re, In a reversal of the usual de- 
q signer-client dynamic, Stubbs 
= @6| |_~=sfound himself pleading with 
— the husband not to jettison 
» 
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certain things. “We’d come to 
an item, and he would say that 
xX it didn’t really hold any special 
meaning for him. And it was 
something I definitely wanted 
to keep and incorporate.” 
Those pieces that made the 
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cut are linked not by style, pe- 
riod or pedigree but rather by 
the clients’ fondness for them 
and the designer’s faith in 
their ability to harmonize with 
one another. Though it might 
seem as if they wouldn’t have 
much to discuss, 17th-century 
chairs, 19th-century tables and 
20th-century objects mingle af- 
fably in the living room, united 
in their mission of providing 
comfort and pleasure. In the 
larger of the two dining rooms, 
Georgian shield-back chairs 
and a serpentine-front buffet 
pay stately obeisance to the 








house’s architectural heritage. 

For Stubbs, this project was 
a healthy exercise in restraint. 
“The first time I enter a new 
place, ideas come to me in- 
stantly,” he says. “I really had to 
put that aside this time, to let 
the clients drive the ship—and 
to help out whenever I could 
see that they didn’t want to 
drive alone in a particular di- 
rection.” It’s hard to imagine a 
more elegant summary of the 
editor’s role. That’s the sort of 
gentle but invaluable guidance 
that redounds to the benefit of 
any creative endeavor. 








Lert: A 12-panel coromandel screen 
acts as a backdrop to the master 
bedroom. “So often they’re black, 
but this had a unique honey color.” 
Brunschwig & Fils sofa fabric. 
BeELow: Sculptures by Jesus Moro- 
les inspired the design of the gar- 
den, landscaped by Lanson B. Jones. 
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MART AND SOPHISTICATED, A HOUSE IN 
LOS ANGELES TAKES ON THE LIGHT 











ennifer Post believes 
freedom of space, sedu 

tive foyers and long sf 

nal cords (architectural 
speaking). She does n 
believe in curves or interi 
doors or much color (besid 
neutrals). Jennifer Post is no 
designer who 1s afraid to ge 
eralize about her work. Ne 
York apartment, Palm Bea 
villa: If it’s a Post job, it’s lig] 
lofty and understated—or, 
she might put it, classically mi 
imalist but extremely elegan 
That said, some spaces let 
themselves to minimalist b 
elegant interiors more rea 
ily than others. Several yea 
ago the Manhattan-based d 
signer received a call from 
celebrated performer who h 
recently purchased a house « 
three acres in the Hollywoc 
Hills. The new homeown 
had seen pictures of a proje 
Post had done in New Yo 
and wanted to redo her hou 
along similar lines. The on 
hitch was that the Manhatt: 
apartment (an urban aerie wi 
double-height floor-to-ceilit 
windows overlooking Centr 
Park) had about as much 
common with the Los Angel 
property (a postmodern hou 
with a low roof and Frenc 
doors) as a runway model do 
with a suburban housewife. 
“T don’t like curves, ar 
there wasn’t a straight line 
the house,” recalls Post. “I 


Designer Jennifer Post reconceive 
a Los Angeles residence from the 
ground up. “She got to the root of 
what I wanted and the core of wh« 
I am,” observes owner Sam Nazar 
an. Lert: Post refers to the house’ 
French-limestone-clad front en- 
trance as “the seduction.” 
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Wood Grain #11, 2003, by 
‘Kelley was placed above th 
surround in the family ro 
who generally eschews doc 
tween rooms, kept the sp 

to the breakfast room. Th 
chairs and sofa fabric are 

J. Robert Scott. Hokanson 
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never forget it. I arrived at the 
house, got a cup of coffee and 
got out my sketch pad. Eight 
hours later I’d sketched out a 
new house. I said to the own- 
er, ‘In order to give you what 
you want, we re going to have 
to start at the beginning.” 
Which is not to say that Post 
overlooked the house’s assets 
in her plans—namely, moun- 
tain and valley views on a par 
with those Central Park vistas. 
“T knew that everything had to 
face the mountains,” says the 
designer, “so when you walked 
in, you got this incredible feel- 
ing of forwardness.” 

Working as interior architect 
along with architects William 
Hablinski and Brian Wesley 
Biglin, Post gutted the house 
and straightened out its lines. 
She gave its nine-foot ceilings 


an extra three feet and replaced 
its seven-foot French doors with 
high glass sliders. All the major 


rooms were aligned offa central 
gallery (or spinal cord) running 
the length of the house. And 
Post better integrated house 
and site by designing a long 
entrance portico surrounded 
by a moatlike reflecting poo! 
and, in back, a serene fountain 
and infinity-edge pool. 


“Jennifer never sacrifices comfort 
for design,” says Nazarian (above, 
with Post). “Yet the end result is 
subtle, classy and chic.” RIGHT: 

“T used the same fabric on the 
chairs and sofa and an intentionally 
low table to avoid blocking the view 
from the sunroom,” she explains. 
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| “I could stay here for a week at a 

time,” Nazarian says of the master 

bath, which Post outfitted with a 

terry-cloth sofa and leather bench. 

| Glass-tile walls lend a “sparkling, 

| clean feeling,” the designer ob- 
serves. “The look is not busy. It’s 

1) just simple and elegant,” she adds. 
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BOVE: “Everyone loves the out- 
oor seating area,” says Nazarian, 
who entertains frequently and 

uses the space for both casual and 
/ormal occasions. Gathered linen 
iraperies frame views of the three- 
® icre property. The iron table and 

® hairs are from PierceMartin. 
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BELow: Post opted for a neutral 
palette for the master bedroom’s 
walls and floor “to soften the at- 
mosphere and offer a counterpoint 
to the dark, rich furnishings.” A 
Biedermeier desk chair is next to 
the bed. The carpet is from Hokan- 
son. Donghia silk wallcovering. 















When you enter the house, 
your gaze goes straight out to 
the fountain—and the outward 
pull never lets up. (The most 
generous space in the house 
is a sprawling loggia that ac- 
commodates several seating 
and dining areas.) Inside and 
out, Post strove for “elegance 
without a fuss.” Marble floors 
and crisp white walls are the 
rule (although cream-colored 
carpets and upholstered walls 
soften the mood in the master 
bedroom). The monochromat- 
ic scheme is enlivened by tex- 
ture on texture—rich chenilles, 
cashmeres and leathers on the 
straight-edged sofas and chairs; 
tables of Lucite, silver leaf and 
distinctive woods—walnut, 
macassar ebony, sycamore, 
ash—polished on-site. 

“T treat my furniture as little 
pieces of architecture,” says the 
designer. “There’s a reason for 





everything.” The reason for 
the living room’s pair of kid- 
skin-covered sofas with pierced 
backs is to direct the eye to the 
mountains beyond. The reason 
for the trio of mirrors above 
the rosewood-and-lacquer 
dining room console is to re- 
inforce the room’s relationship 
to the living room and to the 
outdoors. The reason for the 
vast ice-blue sectionals floating 
in the family room is to make 
the room as comfortable for 20 
as it is for two. 

For the client, this calculus 
of logic and luxury amounted 
to “optimal living,” according 
to Post. “She always used to say 
she never had to ask for any- 
thing.” And when, last year, the 
client had to move on for per- 
sonal reasons, the home’s next 
owner had exactly the same re- 
sponse. “I was the first person 

continued on page 237 
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“It was important to avoid lush 
landscaping so that the eye would 
go straight to the mountain vista,” 
says Post, who replicated the 
sunken quality of the living room 
in the pool area. “There has to be 
a seamless transition between 
inside and outside,” she adds. 
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Discoveries by Designers 





A Fusion of ‘Tradition and Design 


Jim Rose works in a 

converted creamery, 
far left. The oxidatio 
of the steel, left, give 
the furniture the ap- 
pearance of aged woc 


—— . 
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3 ' | A grid of steel panel: 


evokes a quilt design 
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| es in Wisconsin, furniture = Cupboard (right), describes the 
designer Jim Rose explores numbered editions as “wonderful 






the vernacular of Shaker design pieces for a transitional setting— 





” 


in his material of choice: metal. traditional or contemporary 








Simple lines and the patina of 





naturally rusted steel are hall- 





Ann Nathan Gallery 

















marks of the collection. Alan 12 Wi SupenorSt. 
Wanzenberg, who commis- Chicago, IL 60610; 312-664-6622 
sioned the Block Pattern Quilt www.annnathangallery.com 








The Fabric of Time 
Joss Graham Oriental Textiles 
weaves an anthropological tale of Joss 


Graham's travels through India, Paki- 





stan, Afghanistan, lran, Central Asia and 
Africa. A circa 1920 Phulkari wedding 
shawl from West Punjab, Pakistan (be- 
low right), and other fabrics from the 


past create a visual voyage. “To go there 





is to succumb to wanderlust,’ says John 
Stefanidis. ‘His textiles are so seduc- 


tive, | never go away empty-handed.” 





Joss Graham Oriental Textiles 
10 Eccleston St., London SW1W 9LT 
44-20-7730-4370 























Beyond Baroque 


Two notable items from Valentine Derai- 
Ohana’'s Studio Molto illustrate the range 
of Acid Baroque 2005. Illuminated by 13 
lightbulbs, the gold baroque barbed-wire 
chandelier (above), by Swedish artist T. 
Adman, is an amusing take on a classic sil- 
houette. Ted Muehling’s glazed-porcelain 
plate (below) honors the Japanese tradi- 


tion of drawing attention to a flaw in the 


' glaze by filling it with gold. 





Studio Molto, 65 E. 96th St. 
New York, NY 10128; 212-876-4028 






































The Art of 
Asian Antiques 


e purchased a por- 





trait of an Indian 

noble and fell in 
love with the diverse selection of 
fine art from India, Nepal and 
Tibet,” says Matthew White, 
who discovered Art of the Past 
with his business partner, Frank 
Webb. Much of the 5,000-item 
inventory is museum-quality 
and handpicked, including an 
11th-century bronze Ganesh 
from Karnataka, India (left), and 
a mounted terra-cotta Buddha 
head (above, top right). 


Art of the Past, 1242 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10128; 212-860-7070 
www.artofpast.com 





continued on page 200 
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Architectural Design by Joe Brennan 
Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Ken Hayden 


A FLORIDA RESIDENCE FIT 
FOR AN AMBASSADOR 





ome houses are con- 
ceived and executed in 
a sweeping, fluid ges- 
ture. A client meets 
an architect or a designer, or 
both; a harmonious rapport 
develops and, with it, a cohe- 
sive vision. Construction is a 
breeze; the landscaping goes 
in easily and quickly flourishes; 
a good time is had by all. 
More realistically, however, 
certain houses—especially large 
and intricate ones—come into 
being by a more circuitous 
route, and the results can often 
reflect not so much the struggle 
along the way as the ambitions 
of the owner or the designers. 
When in the late 1990s Paul and 


Asove: Construction on the Miami 
villa of Paul Cejas and his wife, Trudy, 
was put on hold when he was made 
American ambassador to Belgium in 
1998. There, the couple met design- 
er Axel Vervoordt, who decorated 
the house, which was built by archi- 
tectural designer Joe Brennan. 


* 
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‘Trudy Cejas began building an 
Italian villa at Indian Creek 
Village in Florida, they could 


not foresee that Bill Clinton 
would soon appoint Paul Cejas 
ambassador to Belgium, a post 
he held from 1998 to 2001. 

As ambassadorships trump 
the construction of houses any 
day, quite understandably con- 
struction on the Cejases’ villa 
came to a standstill. What was 
the house like when they set off 
for Brussels? “A shell,” Trudy 
Cejas recalls. “A quite good 
shell, I believe, but not much 
more than that.” The couple 
had hired Joe Brennan, a Palm 
Beach—based architectural de- 
signer, and he had helped them 


“My general concept for the house 
was to design the main rooms to 

be receptive in their relative simplic- 
ity to the paintings,” says Vervoordt. 
Ricut: In the living room, Joan 
Miro’s 1974 oil Paysage hangs above 
the sofa; at right is Concetto Spaziale, 
Attese, 1959, by Lucio Fontana. 
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)Ricut: “The dining room was treat- 
» ed in a more sophisticated way than 
> the pared-down main reception 

» rooms,” says Vervoordt. At center is 
) Pater Nostra, 1997, by Roberto 

) Juarez. Muchachita con Frutas, cir- 
» ca 1919, by Angel Zarraga is above 
the 18th-century French commode. 
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brealize their long-held dream 
§ of building a neo-Palladian vil- 
sla in Florida. Why Palladian? 
® “Well, for one thing, Paul and 
i have always loved everything 
fabout Italy: architecture, art, 
idesign, all of it. For another, 
there’s the landscape; with all 
that Spanish influence, Florida 
seems receptive to the Medi- 
terranean sensibility.” 

So Palladio it was, with a 
footprint in the shape of a large 
Greek cross, and a two-story 
portico of Doric and Ionic 
columns flanked by match- 
ling wings pierced by symmet- 
rical windows, the whole capped 

Woy a roof of terra-cotta tiles. 
The house was substantial, well 
sited and well made—and al- 
most completely lacking in 
hnterior resolution. 

This is where the unfore- 
seen encounter can have a 
transforming effect on a house, 
is on a life. Many years earlier, 
the Cejases had seen a house 
n Maastricht whose interiors, 
which were designed by the 
sharismatic Axel Vervoordt, 
had moved them inscrutably 
yut deeply. “Never in a million 
years,’ [rudy Cejas remembers, 
‘did I think we wouid end up 
n Belgium and meet Axel and 
us wife, May, and, in time, ask 
hem to help our house.” 

When Axel Vervoordt 
helps” a house, the experi- 
nce is all-encompassing. Ver- 
‘oordt visited the structure 

nd pronounced its bones 


GHT: “Like the dining room, the : ia 
brary is more sophisticated,” Be ee ee ee 
totes Vervoordt. at has late-18th- a or 
entury French oak parquetry and 

jn old chimneypiece.” The 1963 

}il, Chien a Deux Tetes II, is by 

WVifredo Lam. Han Dynasty bronze 

jessels punctuate the shelves. 




























































































































“T think it’s important to use real 
materials,” says Vervoordt. “You 
feel better surrounded by things 
that are understated but authen- 
tic. This is particularly true in big 
houses.” RiGHt: The waterfront 
terrace, furnished with casual 
wicker pieces, is off the sunroom. 





“Ultimately, this house is Axel’s 
vision,” observes Trudy Cejas. “Be- 
sides all the remarkable elegance 
and style, there’s a calm to his work.” 
Asove: For the master bedroom, 
Vervoordt combined a giltwood 
Louis XV console with two of his 
own upholstered armchairs. 


worthy but—perhaps unavoid- 
ably—lacking in soul. “How 
do you bring soul to Florida, 
how do you find the spirit of a 
new house?” This became the 
designer’s refrain. 

His solution was multifac- 
eted and characteristic of his 
previous work, while being 
very carefully calibrated to 
the taste of the Cejases, who 
have a formidable collection 
of paintings and antiquities 
and strong ideas of their own 
about design and decoration. 
Naturally, Vervoordé first re- 
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solved the interior floor plan 
(with help, on the practical 
side of things, from Stephen 
Siegel, an architect who had 
worked on the Cejases’ Man- 
hattan apartment), and then he 
set about unleashing—though 
for the most part, of course, 
creating—the house’s notably 
absent spirit. 

For Axel Vervoordt, the spirit 
of a house, whether the struc- 
ture itself is new or old, lives in 
the touch of the human hand. 
The craftsman, with his natu- 
ral materials, his old skills and 
nearly forgotten techniques— 
this is where Vervoordt in- 
evitably turns when he begins 
expressing his interior design. 
“For me, natural materials are 
critical,” Vervoordt explains. 
“Especially in Florida, where 
there is so much that is fake, 





you must be honest, you must 
be organic, you must be true.” 
Of course, Vervoordt is too 
deft simply to specify throwing 
a walnut doorframe up, for ex- 
ample, varnishing it and leaving 
it at that. Alison Antrobus, the 
project’s on-site design direc- 
tor—for three years she basi- 
cally lived in a trailer parked out 
front—remembers the day the 
decorative painters arrived from 
Belgium to execute Vervoordt’s 
finishes. “Axel had told me to 
leave all the walnut casing alone. 
I thought: In Florida? In that 
weather? Then the painters 
came and applied a concoction, 
a mixture of something like 
crushed walnut shells and the 
sap of an exotic tree, and rubbed 
it into the wood, and, I tell you, 
the grain began to pulse, the 
continued on page 238 
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} “It’s contemporary colonial with 

¥ a Pacific Rim feel,” Tom Allardyce 
says of the Kauai house he de- 
‘signed with partner Illya Hendrix. 

® Opposite: Stone pavers and a fir 
‘ceiling give the gallery a rustic feel. 

The Chinese bench and pedestal 
table date to the 19th century. 


“The owners wanted the house to 
be comfortable. They wanted to 
walk the line between contempo- 
rary and traditional,” says Allardyce. 
Brow: The great room. Two to 
Tango, 2002, by Pachi Longstreth is 
above the custom sofa. Elm schol- 
ar’s chairs flank the gateleg table. 
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n 1881, 15 years after Mark 

‘Twain visited Hawaii and 

described it as “the loveli- 

est fleet of islands that lies 
anchored in any ocean,” he 
heard from a friend who had 
moved there. “This fellow’s 
postal card,” Twain later wrote 
to another correspondent, “has 
set the vision of those gracious 
islands before my mind again, 
with not a leaf withered, nor a 
rainbow vanished, nor a sun- 
flash missing from the waves.” 
Calling the vision “beautiful 
company,” he added that it also 
left him restless and dissatis- 
fied. “It will now be months, I 
reckon, before I can drive it 
away again.” Norm and Nina 
Caris know exactly how Twain 
felt, having experienced for 
themselves the strong pull of 
the islands. But where the au- 
thor tried to banish the vision 
of earthly paradise from his 
mind, the couple have em- 
braced it. Working with Los 
Angeles—based designers ‘Tom 
Allardyce and Ilya Hendrix, 
they have created a distinc- 
tive island home on 15 spec- 
tacular acres on Kauai’s north- 
east shore. 

“We've been coming to 
Kauai for 30 years and felt a 
real connection with the island 
and its people,” says Norm Car- 
is. “It was finally tme to make 
the move.” 

In the early 1990s, just be- 
fore Hurricane Iniki devastated 


An Island Elegance 


ASIAN ELEMENTS BRING EXOTIC FLAVOR TO A HOUSE ON KAUAI 
Interior Design by Hendrix*Allardyce/Text by Christopher Hall/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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Brow: Sliding glass doors give the 
dining area “the feeling of a pavil- 
ion,” says Allardyce. “It’s simple but 
warm.” A set of Louis XV-style 
leather-covered chairs surrounds 
the table. The Chinese wire lanterns 
are 19th century. Circa 1940 Hawai- 
iana lamps are on the consoles. 


Kauai, the Carises bought the 
land that would become their 
home after hearing about it 
from a local friend. “We were 
very lucky to find it,” says Nina 
Caris. Dotted with tropical 
vegetation, the property stretch- 
es 1,700 feet along a sandy 
beach. Framing the whole 
scene are lush mountains and 
waterfalls. “It’s one of the most 
cinematic settings on the is- 
land,” says Allardyce, who with 
Hendrix owns a house nearby. 
Work and family commit- 
ments kept the Carises in 
Malibu, California, full time 
for another eight years. But in 
2000 they were ready to start 
building an elongated, 8,000- 
square-foot house centered 
on a great room, with a sloped 
roof and pavilion-style ar- 
chitecture reminiscent of an 
old-time Kauai plantation. 
Hendrix and Allardyce be- 





Ricut: “The family room’s palette 
is reflective of the ocean,” says Hen- 
drix. “We used green, blue, coral and 
kelp colors.” Children’s scholar’s 
chairs are next to the Chinese day- 
bed, which serves as a low table. 
Pierce Martin wing chair and otto- 
man. Pindler & Pindler sofa fabric. 


















came involved early on in the 
nearly three-year construction 
phase after the Carises bumped 
into Hendrix on the beach. 
“Tllya’s our neighbor, and he 
used to walk down to look at 
the progress on our house,” 
says Nina Caris. “We eventu- 
ally got around to talking 
about the interior and who 
would do it.” 

The firm designed all of the 
interior architectural details, 
including the smooth-trow- 
eled-plaster walls, the maple 
floors and the fir ceilings and 
beams that were bleached and 
then stained a warm honey col- 
or. “Norm and Nina wanted a 
house with a light, clean feel- 
ing and a California flavor,” 
says Allardyce. “But since the 
house is in Hawaii, we incor- 
porated Pacific Rim touches to 
give ita more exotic feel. There 
are a lot of natural, very tactile 
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Lerr: Rattan chairs are mixed with 
Asian country antiques in the master 
bedroom. “It has an exotic flavor that 
captures the essence of the islands,” 
notes Allardyce. PierceMartin bam- 
boo bed. Exquisite Surfaces man- 
tel and trumeau. Great Plains lounge 
chair fabric. Ceiling fan, Hunter. 





The 15-acre property “is at the 
center of a totally natural, forested 
beachfront area,” notes Hendrix. 
“There’s a feeling of seclusion 

and tranquillity.” BeLow: The pool 
deck “has an extraordinarily ex- 
pansive view,” Allardyce points out. 
Furniture from Brown Jordan. 
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materials like bamboo, wicker 
and rattan—things that do well 
in this climate. Above all, we 
were concerned with not over- 
whelming the vistas.” 

A sense of toned-down, is- 
land elegance is evident as 
soon as you pass through the 
entrance. Limestone pavers 
and parchment-colored walls 
define the transitional space, 
where 1930s French glazed 
urns and Chinese furniture 
from the 17th and 19th centu- 
ries reflect the East-meets- 
West mix found throughout. 

The heart of the house is the 
great room with its 19-foot- 
high cathedral ceiling. “This is 
a great way to live in Hawaii,” 
says Allardyce, “having kitch- 
en, dining and living areas all 
in one airy, light-filled space.” 
At one end of the room, a 
vivid, red macaw painting pre- 
sides over a furniture grouping 
of rattan-and-woven-cane wing 
chairs, a custom sea-grass sofa 
and a pair of Chinese scholar’s 


chairs. At the opposite end, 
Asian antiques, such as a Han 
Dynasty ceramic horse and a 
19th-century Chinese daybed, 
join sea-grass sofas and circa 
1940 Hawaiiana table lamps. 
Centering the space are the 
kitchen, which is set off by a U- 
shaped half-wall, and a dining 
area that opens onto the pool 
terrace. [he Carises host every- 
thing from family gatherings 
for 30 to intimate business din- 
ners. “We thought Norm would 
retire after we moved to Kauai,” 
says Nina Caris, “but he’s been 
busier than he imagined.” 
The couple also have become 
very involved with Kauai chari- 
ties. “We were here in the af- 
termath of Hurricane Iniki,” 
says Norm Caris, “and we saw 
firsthand how strong and resil- 
ient people on this island are. 
We moved here for Kauai’s 
beauty—and in this house, we 
certainly experience that—but 
we also wanted to be part of this 
incredible community.” 
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BREATHING NEW LIFE INTO A FORMER MUSIC PAVILION 





il Restoration Architecture by The Warner Group/Interior Design by Craig Wright 
Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by David O. Marlow 
































Asove: The Montecito, California, 
residence of Alice Willfong, designer 
Craig Wright’s partner in the an- 
tiques and reproductions firm Qua- 
train. Once the music pavilion of a 
historic estate, it gained a portico and 
columns from architect Jack Lionel 


laboration with the two leading men in her 
life. The first was her late husband, Donald, 
a connoisseur of architecture and antiqui- 
ties who died before the renovation was 
completed. The second was the designer 


1) UN 

i! esidences, like people, radiate life. 
Especially at sunset, when jazz is 
| in the air and the fountains in 
Ih the sunken garden are lit for 





guests in lace gowns and top hats and tails. 














At such moments, even stone seems to 
draw breath. “Old houses love activity,” 
observes Alice Willfong, the owner of 
what was once part of Arcady, a Maxfield 
Parrish mise-en-scéne come to life in 
Montecito, California. “You can feel peo- 
ple making them come alive.” 

The residence, the former music pavilion 
on an estate built by Union Carbide chair- 
man George Owen Knapp early in the last 
century, reflects Willfong’s passionate col- 





Craig Wright, with whom she is a longtime 
partner in Quatrain, the highly regarded 
antiques and reproduction business in Los 
Angeles. Her husband “always had to have 
a project,” Willfong says of their string of 
notable residences in Hollywood and Mon- 
tecito (see Architectural Digest, May 1994). 
“He loved this house, so I went ahead with 
our plans, which was probably good for 
me,” she says. “It is so much him.” 

The estate and the Willfongs were per- 


Warner, of The Warner Group. 


“Most of the antiques and antiqui- 
ties were used in the Willfongs’ 
former homes,” says Wright, who 
“edited, refined and combined 

the collection for this project.” Op- 
POSITE: In the entrance hall, as 
throughout the house, Roman an- 
tiquities from Quatrain set the tone. 





























Opposite: The main room, which 
features an Italian Neoclassical mir- 
ror whose counterpart is in the city 
museum in Pistoia, Italy, is “clean, 


light, youthful—yet classical.” The 


bust of Augustus was previously 


owned by designer Michael Taylor. 
Clarence House sofa damask. 


“Since we made surprisingly few new 


purchases,” explains Wright, “what 
we did add was important and dra- 
matic, giving the pieces a whole new 
look.” Ricut: Beyond the main room 
is a dining alcove, one of two identi- 
cal areas flanking the space. J. Rob- 
ert Scott leather on fauteuils. 


aps destined for each other. The house sits 
among 200-year-old oaks on the crest of 
vhill overlooking the Santa Ynez Moun- 
ains, with glimpses of the Pacific Ocean. 
3uilt by Russell Ray, a sought-after society 
wchitect, it included a music pavilion for 
organ concerts set on an axis with a classi- 
al forecourt and sunken garden, designed 

1920. Foliage and trees were arranged 
rmid a succession of formal pools con- 
nected by stairways and terraces. 

Sadly, the estate was subdivided in the 
940s. But its original spirit continued” 
0 reside, hidden, in the sunken garden 
jnd the much-altered music pavilion, 


awaiting a sensitive owner to rekindle it. 

Enter the Willfongs, veteran classicists 
who over the years, with Wright’s guid- 
ance, had amassed an impressive collection 
of Roman antiquities on frequent Euro- 
pean shopping trips. Before they even laid 
eyes on Arcady, they had picked up two 
classical columns deaccessioned by the 
Getty (originally purchased for the mu- 
seum by Claus von Biilow), a marble chair 
and bust of Augustus acquired from the 
estate of the late decorator Michael Taylor, 
a 17th-century Tuscan stone chimneypiece 
and various Neoclassical objets. “We were 
fortunate in that we had had Neoclassical 


houses before,” says Willfong. “So most 
of our furnishings fit in beautifully.” 
Wright, who has a way with words, puts 
it another way. “It’s amazing what you 
can do with good leftovers,” he says, refer- 
ring not to Tupperware. 

The couple also recruited Jack Lionel 
Warner, of The Warner Group Architects 
in Santa Barbara, with whom they had 
previously worked and who himself had a 
long history with Arcady. The residence, 
Warner remarks, was “crying out for a 
classical formal architectural element as 
grand in scale as the great stone fountain 
at its entrance.” A Palladian facade and a 
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“The morning room is different in 
spirit from the rest of the house,” 
Hi) notes Wright. Both the 2nd-century 
Wh Roman fragment and the Anglo- 

\\ | Indian chest are from Quatrain, as 
| are the table—which was made for 

1 4 the space—and the 18th-century 
1H chairs, which the firm reproduces. 
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The residence reflects Willfong’s passionate 
collaboration with the two leading 
men 1n her life. The first was her late husband, 
Donald. The second was Craig Wright. 














“Alice’s collection was formed with 
her late husband, Donald, during 
many shopping trips we took to- 
gether in Italy over the years,” says 
Wright (above). Ricut: The Tempta- 
tion of Lot’s Wife, a 17th-century 
work by Italian painter Francesco Li- 
berti, hangs in the master bedroom. 





Wiclassical pediment did the trick, transform- 
ing the pavilion into an assertive work of 

architecture worthy of its setting while 
maintaining the original footprint. 

Inside, Warner removed a central stair- 
ease that swallowed the interiors and re- 
placed dreary railroadlike hallways with a 
double-height glass cube that infused the 
residence with light. The lightness was 
Wright’s starting point. “We wanted the 
villalike simplicity of a European country 
House, with bleached-walnut floors that are 
Bpight and easy. Nothing stuffy. We were af- 
ser the ethereal feeling of summer, even in 
winter—the rugs rolled up, the impression 
f sparseness and of being broom clean.” 
The sense of lightness was fitting for 
Willfong, who was widowed in the midst 
bf it all. “It helps to have a house that’s 
sright and happy,” Wright observes of his 
tiend and business partner of 25 years. 
“This just couldn’t be better for her.” 

Like the old philosophical question—is 
t live or is it Memorex?—the house has 
Mtriguing juxtapositions between real 
mtiques and their reproduction Quatrain 
nates. Hanging in the matching dining al- 
j-oves, for example, are a Neoclassical gilt- 
wood chandelier, purchased at auction in 
Paris, and its faithful reproduction, made 
py Quatrain. (“What else do you do when 
you need two?” quips Wright). 
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The couple and the designer stalked 
prized pieces all over the world, especially 
in Italy, “catching a familiar word here and 
there,” Willfong recalls. They patiently 
tracked an important ivory-inlaid cabinet 
with scroll feet from Goa, India, now in 
the morning room. “We kept our eye on 
it for 10 years,” says Wright. “It’s probably 
the best piece of Anglo-Indian furniture 
I’ve ever seen.” Ditto with a Neoclassical 
‘Tuscan mirror, circa 1790—one of the few 
new purchases in the residence. 

For Willfong, the sense of calm through- 
out the house is so pervasive that it is 
difficult to leave. She recently hosted a 
benefit dinner for 200 in the sunken gar- 
den, with strings of lights threaded through 
the eucalyptus trees. There was a feeling 
of rightness that evening, of a place fi- 
nally finding its soul mate. “Those of us 
who are fortunate enough to have his- 
toric houses are really the caretakers,” she 
says. “We give them new life, but they be- 
long to the community.” It is a house of 











invincible summer. 








Opposite: Gilt Neoclassical furni- 
ture, Roman marble sculptures and 
silk fabrics define the sitting area 
off the master bedroom. “Surround- 
ed by windows with views to the gar- 
dens and mountains, it’s an elegant 
place to nap, read and watch televi- 
sion in total privacy,” says Wright. 


Lert: Wright found an apothecary 
cabinet in Rome, made an exact 
copy and placed them both in the 
master bath. Ann Sacks fixtures. BE- 
Low: The Palm Court, where Will- 
fong hosts large garden parties. The 
landscape architecture is by Santa 
Barbara—based Sydney Baumgartner. 
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Textile artist Peter Fasano’s cotton fabric 
Trentino is available at the David Sutherland 
showroom in Los Angeles (310-360-1777). 
Inspired by a Renaissance brocade, the pat- 
tern—here, in aqua stripe—also comes ina 
wallpaper, and every order is custom-made. 





































































































historic buildings, among 


argely known for the 
restoration of significant 


them the palace of Versailles, 
M.E. Dupont draws on his- 


duction often rival those of the 
original. Mare Charbonnet 
says, “ heir craftsmanship is 
superior to anything I have en- 


countered in my entire career.” 








torical expertise to reproduce } 


antique furniture and lighting. Seen He | 
on ton Ave. | 
Using traditional 18th-century Seas i 
| = ee ee : New York, NY 10016; 212-679-3106 i 
techniques such as ormolu, wenwimescupenticom il 
where cast bronze (below) is | 
gilded by the mercury process, | 


the hand-chiseled (left) and 


-burnished details of the repro- 




















Architecture in Bloom 


The new multilevel New York showroom of floral 
















designer Wolfgang Thom (right) showcases his 





contemporary creations and assorted containers (left, 
a Dutch design) in a loftlike setting. Thom studied 
sculpture and painting at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris before arriving in New York, where he worked 
with famed floral artist Christian Tortu. The Munich- 
born Thom is training his artist’s eye on a line of 
accessories, including his original vase design Ganesh 
(left), to accent his architectural arrangements, which 


interest Samuel Botero. 








212-279-9066; www.wolfgangdesignny.com 
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Wolfgang Design, 227 W. 29th St., New York, NY 10001 
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WORLDLY OBJECTS FIN DsTEEIR 
PLACE IN SOUTH ELORID: 


os & Associates/Interior Design by Cecil Hayes, ASID 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Kim Sargent 











hen Florence and Edwat 
Paley, like numerot 
other northerners befo: 
them, set out to acqui 
a house in Florida—an exit strategy fro} 
winter—they turned to designer Cec 
Hayes, of Cecil’s Designers Unlimited, f 
help. “We like Cecil because everythir 
she does is different,” Florence Paley sa 
of the Floridian designer. “She’s very it 
novative and has a great sense of design 

While the property they found, adjoit 
ing a lake in Boca Raton, seemed perfee 
the house upon it was iffy, at best. “In th 
area, where there’s really no land, ther 
are only two choices—renovate or te: 
down,” Hayes says. When her clients le 
the decision up to her, she responded wit 
a decisive thumbs-down. 

The dwelling that replaced it was tailo 
made for a couple who, having retired frot 
the international business they owned ar 
ran for decades, were ready to say goodby 
not to New Jersey, where they maintai 
their permanent home, but to the darkes 
coldest months of the year. 

They had precise requirements. “W 
wanted a Mediterranean-style house wit 
Spanish and Portuguese interest,” Florenc 
Paley says. They also hoped to replicat 
the unusual ceilings—some vaulted, som 
of wood—to be found in their Frank Lloy 
Wright-inspired year-round residence 
(“We like interesting ceilings,” Florenc 
Paley says.) In addition, they hoped fe 
“large living spaces,” she adds, “especial 
in the master suite, and room for our ar 
both contemporary and African.” 

While they own works by some ke 
American Abstract Expressionists, incluc 


Designer Cecil Hayes mastermind- 
ed a comfortable, artful setting for 
Florence and Edward Paley’s lake- 
side winter house in Boca Raton, 
Florida. Lert: In the entrance hall, 
an untitled work by Joan Mitchell 
hangs near a rhythm pounder used 
by the Senufo of the Ivory Coast. 





Hayes worked with architect 

irm Miklos & haociibes on yo 
natic angles to showcase the art. An 
African Bobo butterfly mask is on 
‘he living room mantel; the low 
cable holds P, 
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The collection includes works by 
local artists from places the couple 
have lived or visited. Opposrre: In 
the breakfast room, Tempio de Iside 
) MMILII-V by Marcia Myers is near a 
) sculpture from Zimbabwe. Table, 

) Michael Taylor. PierceMartin bench. 
_ Pindler & Pindler chair fabric. 


7% - 


ing Robert Motherwell, the couple also 
delight in talents that are newer and lesser 
known. (“Whatever we like, we hang,” 
Florence Paley says. “It doesn’t have to be 
a major, major artist.”) They favor African 
and Asian art, too, some of it acquired in 
the course of years of business travel. 

At 6,000 square feet, the Florida house 
is large enough to accommodate visiting 
family, including the couple’s three chil- 
dren and numerous grandchildren; the 
volume and flow of its rooms make it feel 
even larger. Its unique personality declares 
itself at the entranceway, with its inventive 
juxtapositions. Set beneath an exuberant, 
yellow-splashed painting by Joan Mitch- 
ell, on a Portuguese-inspired console, is a 
majestic, elongated “pounder”—a flat-bot- 
tomed statue that the Senufo of the Ivory 
Coast use to pound out a rhythm during 
their tribal rites. 

The couple requested white walls, 
in deference to their collection—*We 

didn’t want anything to fight off the art,” 














Azove: A 1979 oil by Robert Natkin “I just happen to love all art, and 



































is in the dining room. “The excite- especially African art,” says Hayes. 
ment of the room is its simplicity “T can put it in any setting. And if 

paired with the curves of the furni- _ they let me, I will!” Lert: “I like to 
ture,” says Hayes. “And the large say that we brought every country, 
chairs encourage after-dinner con- every tradition, into the room,” the 


versation.” Hamilton table. Pindler designer says of the library, which 
was outfitted in cherrywood. 


& Pindler chair fabric. 


Edward Paley explains—but, seeking 
greater depth and texture, Hayes steered 
them toward pale faux finishes instead. 
“We deliberately kept the palette neutral 
because of the artwork and the boldness 
of the wood,” she says. 

Each space makes a strong statement, 
perhaps none more than the living room, 
with its dramatic vaulted ceiling that rises 
to 18 feet at its center point. “The col- 
umns frame the room,” Hayes points out, 
and “the very sculptured ceiling is a major 
player in its look.” While some designers 
might have responded to such powerful 
architectural elements with a formal in- 
terior design, that’s never been Hayes’s 
style. Instead, by deploying an army of 
rich textures and surfaces to counteract 
the room’s strong geometric lines, she 
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The master bedroom demonstrates 
how, through sheer magical thinking, 
it seems, this designer can will 
disparate elements into harmony. 


“We wanted a muted palette so that 
the art would shine with color,” says 
Florence Paley. RiGut: An Indone- 
sian screen became a headboard for 
the master bedroom. The oil is by 
Etienne Ret. Adorning the bed are 
pillows and a throw made of Kuba 
cloth. The chest is from Hamilton. 


BeLow: “Niches were used through- 
out the house to frame the art,” 
says Hayes, who filled one in the 
master vestibule with a trio of wood 
sculptures. Above the custom con- 
sole, which Hayes designed with 
African forms in mind, is an acrylic 
work by Eduardo Lazo. 























created a warm, inviting space that has a 
elegance that’s all the more striking fe 
seeming offhand. 

The limestone fireplace demonstrate 
in microcosm, how she worked. In th 
case, she softened its strict angularity t 
adding a folkloric-looking carved woo 
mantelpiece, as well as a correspondin 
trim at the top of the chimney, both of A 
rican wood and of her own design. (Whil 
a fireplace may seem counterintuitive 1 
this near-tropical climate, it wasn’t to thes 
northeasterners, who simply couldn 
imagine life without one.) 

Perched on the mantel, the Bobo but 
terfly mask from Burkina Faso, used 1 
dancing ceremonies, is just one of man 
unexpected objects in the room. The Mz 
linke ceremonial chair from Guinea to 1 
right was a last-minute addition. “I sai 
‘You've got to have this; we'll just move et 
erything to fit it in, ” Hayes recalls. Elabe 
rately carved, with a distinct personality, 
adds a touch of whimsy and intrigue. 

Similarly, in the master bedroom, 
wood Pygmy bed, added at the [th hou 
became that extra, unexpected elemer 
that can nudge a well-designed space eve 
closer to the sublime. “I saw that bed an 
said, ‘I’ve got to make a place for it,’ 
Hayes remembers. Of all the rooms her« 
none demonstrates more than this on 
how, through sheer magical thinking, ; 
seems, this designer can will disparat 
elements into harmony. ‘To create th 
headboard, partially made from a bifol 
Indonesian screen, she employed a not 
so-secret weapon—her husband, Arze! 
Powell, a master craftsman who, as hea 





of the manufacturing branch of Cecil’s 
Designers Unlimited, routinely translates 
her ideas into solid form. “I do things that 
give him a challenge,” she says. “I love be- 
ing creative and coming up with one piece 
that’s uniquely yours, that I'll never design 
for anyone else.” 

The Paleys enjoy pieces “with a story,” 
Hayes says; in their bedroom especially, 
there’s much to tell. The Pygmy bed 
alone—so tiny!—causes the imagination 
to race. And some elements aren’t quite 


what they seem, including the pillows and 
throw from the Congo, made of Kuba 
cloth, which, while it feels as soft as fabric, 
is actually woven straw. 

An art- and artifact-focused house pre- 
sents its own challenges, Hayes reflects: 
“It’s a question of bringing the strength 
of the design up to the level of the art.” As 
to whether she succeeded, her clients have 
no doubt. “She got the feeling of exactly 
what we liked,” Florence Paley says. “We 
built the house we wanted to build.” 0 ° 























“The patio was designed for relax- 
ation and entertainment,” says 
Hayes. Juxtaposed with the wicker 
furnishings are pillows imported 
from Africa. A team from Florida 
landscape design firm Landco 
placed tropical plantings around a 
waterfall that flows into the pool. 















































































































































isty, dreamy Ven- 
ice has a silence 
beyond the clam- 
or; the fragile 
walls hold their secrets. “They 
always will,” says hotelier Fran- 
cesca Bortolotto Possati. “That’s 
why Venice needs time. It’s not 
a quick, hit-and-run destina- 
tion. Come for three days, and 
you only see the postcard. 
Come with a projyect—photo- 
graph, write, compose, draw, 
give a party—but stay awhile. 
Live here for as long as you 






























































can. It will never be enough.” 
Bortolotto Possati knows 
these buildings well. She grew 
up in Palazzo Mocenigo, her 
grandfather’s home on the 
Grand Canal (see Architectural 
Digest, June 1983), and she re- 
stored his Bauer Hotel, includ- 
ing the palazzo that is now 
Bauer I] Palazzo, a little jewel 
that is a favorite with celebri- 
ties and royals. 
Now she has restored Palaz- 
zo Mocenigo as a sister prop- 
erty to the hotel. Guests can 
have it all to themselves for a 
few days or a few weeks. With 
five bedrooms and five baths, 
it could be the place for a fam- 
ily reunion. The setting offers 
seclusion, an invitation to stop 
the clock. The butler and the 
chef come from the Bauer. 
Lean on the balcony high 
above the busy canal and watch 
the sunset sky darken until the 
water glistens black. Be part of 
the silence. Dreaming is always 
better in a palazzo. 
This palazzo was built by 
the Mocenigo family—the one 


“Tt’s very private,” hotelier Frances- 
ca Bortolotto Possati says of Palaz- 
zo Mocenigo, a sister property to 
the Bauer Hotel overlooking Ven- 
ice’s Grand Canal. Built in the 
Gothic style by the Mocenigo famil; 
in 1570, the structure was given a 
Baroque facade in the 17th century. 
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glass panes in the central 
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unloaded, “was made into agrand 


space in 1600,” says Bortolotto 


The'staircase leads to the 
piano nobile, which she has ‘restored. 


Possati. 
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Work proceeded with respect 


for all things Venetian. Local 
craftsmen repaired 18th-century 
plasterwork; experts from 
Murano restored the chandeliers. 


that gave the city seven doges 
—in the 16th century, Ven- 
ice’s golden age, when trade 
was booming. 

It was a time when wealth 
was on display and the state 
fussed. Flamboyance was 
strictly controlled via the ap- 
propriately named sumptuary 
laws. Only the doge and im- 
portant foreigners could own 
gilded boats, hence the black 
gondolas. The sumptuous 
clothes had to be covered, and 
so the black cloaks. 

That was outside. Inside 

» their own palazzi, owners could 
| be as lavish as their unlimit- 
) ed purses allowed. Family and 
guests arrived at the lower hall, 
which was then a work space 
where silks and spices were 
unloaded and stored. Once they 
were indoors, the cloaks came 
off to reveal clothes so heavy 
with jewels, it’s astounding that 
their wearers could walk up 
the marble stairs to the piano 

' nobile above. 
And what rooms they were. 


4 Silks, tapestries, silver, porcelain 


_ and chandeliers sparkled in the 


_ -} light from the vast windows 


f 
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*} chests and cabinets held collec- 
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_ of Murano glass. Huge storage 


} tions of books, coins and medals. 
These were rooms where 
| families could entertain. There 


| “These rooms were very formal in 
| my grandfather’s day. I’ve made 

| them more comfortable,” says Bor- 
| tolotto Possati, who refurbished 


} all of the antiques. Opposite: A 


' Murano glass chandelier hangs in 
the living room. She added the 
rose-colored damask on the walls. 





were dances and performances 
of new works by Monteverdi. 
Guests left their gloves on a tray 
as they arrived and were given 
a new pair as they departed. 
They all got the message: 
This was an important family. 

“Entertaining has always 
been part of Venice,” says Bor- 
tolotto Possatu. “Visitors from 
overseas came like the tide, in 
and out, and they all expected 
a party.” 

If guests today want to have 
a dinner or a dance or hold a 
private concert there, they'll be 
following a long tradition. “I 
can help them. I know these 
rooms so well,” says Bortolotto 
Possati. “To me this palazzo is 
a container for entertaining.” 

As in the past, guests can ar- 
rive by water or walk through 
the garden gate. Outside is a 
maze of small streets; inside is 
a serene and private world with 
magnolia trees and a space so 
large that even the 19th-cen- 
tury additions to the palazzo 
do not diminish it but merely 
shape the courtyards. 

There are other Mocenigo 
palazzi. This was once one of 
four joined together, making 
60 rooms, but they have long 
since been separated. This one 
has been called Casa Nuo- 
va, the New House, since the 


Ricut: The dining room. “The stuc- 
cowork and pale colors indicate 

the space was redecorated in the 18th 
century,” she notes. Rubelli damask 
on table. ABovE RiGut: In Assen- 
za di Prove, 1995, by Luigi Carboni 
hangs on the wall in the breakfast 
room, which faces a courtyard. 
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Opposite: A bedroom, one of five, 
is imbued with shades of blue and 
off-white. Rubelli wallcovering and 


headboard and bedcovering fabric. 


Azove: A Venetian chandelier, made 
by glassmaker Gino Cenedese, is 
above an Andrea Brustolon carved 


wood cradle in the master bedroom. 


Asove Ricut: A 17th-century 
wrought iron gate opens onto the 


garden, which is shaded by 100- 


year-old magnolia trees. “A garden 
back then was seen as a decorative 
object in a palazzo, like a nice 

rug, rather than a place to sit in or 
relax,” notes Bortolotto Possati. 
Top Ricut: The canal at dawn. 








17th century, when it was 
given a new facade. 

The name particularly suits 
it today, as it embarks on a new 
era. The restoration took five 
years. The entrance level and 
the piano nobile are finished; 
the upper floors will be done 
later. Architectural details have 
been restored, not altered. No- 
body plays free and easy with 
rooms of this quality. 

Work proceeded with re- 
spect for all things Venetian. 
Local craftsmen repaired 18th- 
century plasterwork, and ex- 
perts from Murano restored 
the chandeliers. Bortolotto 
Possati decorated the rooms 
with light colors that have al- 
ways been part of her life. 


“Light is the most important 
part of a room in Venice,” she 
says. “Strong colors are a mis- 
take. The city has its own 
shades of terra-cotta and pink, 
and blues and greens. Go into 
the showrooms of Rubelli and 
Bevilacqua, and you will see 
that those soft candy colors are 
the colors of decoration in 
Venice. Rooms in a 17th-cen- 
tury Florentine palazzo often 
had bold patterns on the walls. 
And a French chateau always 
had too much of everything. 
But Venetian beauty today is 
more lean—rooms have not 
gone fat on luxury. They’re 
soothing. You can imagine 
yourself living in them.” 

When Bortolotto Possati 
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inherited the palazzo and the 
hotel from her grandfather, 
Ligurian shipbuilder Arnaldo 
Bennati, she had been living 
in New York. She returned 
to Venice because she wanted 
to give something back to the 
city that had been her child- 
hood home. “Privilege brings 
responsibility,” she says. “Each 
generation has two choices: E1- 
ther live off what you have or 
reinvest and create a future. | 
chose the future. Venice de- 
serves that.” 1 


P; Bienes Mocenigo 
San Marco 3362 
30124 Venice, Italy 
3 9-041-240-6878 
www.bauerhotels.com 











A Finished Line in Connecticut 


“The real story is our finishes,’ Bob Winston says of the 





furniture designed by his partner, John David Hunter, for their 
shop, The Tulip Tree Collection. From a distressed French 
Canadian sideboard (right) to a modernist metal-and-wood 


tray table (below), their reproductions and original lighting 








(bottom) make them a hit with Nina Campbell. 





The Tulip Tree Collection, 92 Route 47 
Washington Depot, CT 06794; 860-868-2802 
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Discoveries by Designers 
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The Boussac branch of 
Pierre Frey (212-213- 
3099) features Nakai, 

a printed design on 
cotton. The pattern of 
cocoa leaves is derived 
from the traditional 
Indian design of the 








Pierre 
Hrey 




















Modern Conservation 


Sandra Amann (left, standing) is the first 
choice for dealers, museums and designers, 
among them Arthur Dunnam, when a 20th- 
century or contemporary work of art is in 
need of repair. “The rate of change for ma- 
terials is the greatest at the outset and slows 
down over time,” says Amann, which is pre- 


cisely why newer works are more vulnerable. 





Amann Conservation Associates, 211 W. 61st St. 
New York, NY 10023; 212-262-3934 
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Gaggio in Venice 
ves Saint Laurent, Christian 
Dior, Givenchy and Valen- 

tino are a few of the legendary 

couture clients of Gaggio, the 
venerable luxury fabric resource 
in Venice, Italy (left). Fortuny 
lamps, tapestries and pillows sit 
among velvets dyed, painted and 
block-printed by hand in shades 
of crimson, gold and blue, char- 
acteristic of the floating city. 

Annabelle Selldorf is fond of 

the opulent shop. 0 











Gaggio, Calle delle Botteghe 
San Marco 3441-3451 

30124 Venice, Italy 
39-041-522-8574; www.gaggio. it 




















Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Architects/Interior Design by Jean-Paul Beaujard and Marcie Braga 
Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





For a residence in East Hampton, ar- 
chitect Robert A. M. Stern and proj- 
ect architect Randy Correll repli- 
cated a classic French country house. 
Opposite: Iron gates open onto the 
entrance courtyard, where “all the 
doors and windows are aligned and 
‘identically proportioned,” Stern says. 


Asove: Antiqued marble flooring and 
19th-century doors set the tone in 
the entrance gallery, off of which the 
primary rooms open. At the west end 
of the gallery is the main stair, which 
| “represents a distillation of ideas 
common to the stairs we studied in 

| French precedents,” says Correll. 











his is a story of unintended 
consequences. A sophisticat- 
ed couple, with apartments 
in New York and Paris, had 
a much-loved house in East Hampton, 
not far from the ocean. But that friendly 
house, which had been built in the late 
’50s, needed a tune-up, a little reworking. 
The sliding glass doors often stuck, and 
the ceilings seemed uncomfortably low to 
a couple who had become accustomed to 
the lofty ceilings of old French houses. 
The husband builds apartment build- 
ings in. New York City, the wife is an art 
historian, and they did what any couple 
so knowledgeable might do. In August 
2000 they asked Robert A. M. Stern, the 
dean of the Yale School of Architecture, 





what little nips and tucks he would sug- 
gest to bring their beloved house up to 
date. Good Dr. Stern was characteristi- 
cally forthright. Cosmetic surgery would 
be useless. “There’s absolutely nothing to 
save in this house,” he told them. “How 
can you say that?” demanded the husband. 
“Our three children grew up here.” 

Say it Stern did, however, and the 
couple quickly saw the benefits of a new 
house. If they could not spend their sum- 
mers in France, they could bring France 
to East Hampton, a place they also loved. 
Sitting down with Randy Correll, one 
of Stern’s partners, they told him what 
they liked and didn’t like in houses. Af- 
ter some extensive research in the Stern 
office’s large library—“The image they 
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fixed on was an orangery,” says Correll 
—he returned two weeks later with a 
packet full of photographs and drawings. 
“Randy took our words, and he knew ex- 
actly what we wanted, detail after detail,” 
says the husband. “After that we couldn’t 
wait to see the model.” 

The model, which Correll presented a 
few months later, was exactly what they 
wanted: high ceilings, but rooms that 
were, to use the husband’s words, smaller 
rather than bigger. “I don’t like to see 
wasted space,” he says. “I feel more com- 
fortable in small spaces. This is more a 
family house than a show-off house.” The 
old house was torn down, and the new one 
began to take shape on the same spot. Io 





Designers Jean-Paul Beaujard and 
I Marcie Braga collaborated on the 
| interiors. While Beaujard focused 
= on the first-floor public rooms and 
the master suite, Braga concentrat- 
ed on the upstairs rooms. Lerr: En- 
filades define the L-shaped house, 
as evidenced in the first-floor plan. 


Betow: A fanciful landscape con- 
ceived by Beaujard and painted by 
Robert J. Braun envelops the dining 
room and “brings the garden in,” 
says Beaujard. A branch-form chan- 
delier, circa 1880, is above the table. 
Ralph Lauren Home drapery and 
chair fabrics. PierceMartin chairs. 









keep tabs on what was happening—*We 
had clear ideas about what we were look- 
ing for,” says the wife—the couple rented 
a place nearby. 

To put eight bedrooms into a house that 
looked smaller rather than bigger, Stern 
and Correll employed some architectural 
tricks. An L-shaped design fools the eye 
into seeing a smaller structure than actually 
exists, while dormer windows on the sec- 
ond story bring down the eave line. “That 
way you get more roof and less wall,” says 
Correll—another way of tricking the eye 
into seeing less than is there. 

Only when you walk through the ma- 
hogany front door that once opened into 
a town house in the Bordeaux region do 
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Be_ow: “The master bedroom is 


meant to create the illusion of an 
outdoor pavilion,” Stern says. 
Colefax and Fowler floral drapery 
fabric. ABOVE: Fourteen-foot-high 
ceilings, lattice panels and lime- 
stone columns distinguish the log- 
gia from the rest of the house. 
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RiGuT: Facing the lawn and the 
rose and hydrangea beds laid out 
by landscape architects Diane De- 
vore and Frances Chester and gar- 
den designer Stephen Scanniello, 
the loggia “is physically part of 
the house but was conceived of as 
part of the garden,” says Correll. 














you realize that small is a highly subjective 
adjective. Fifty-five feet long and eight feet 
wide, the gallery is typical of large French 
houses. It is, in Stern’s words, “a grand and 
dramatic space, the signature piece of the 
house. It’s not sort of French. It 7s French. 
You say, ‘I am in France.’” 

To do the interior design, the couple 
divided the work between two old and 
trusted friends, Jean-Paul Beaujard, a 
Frenchman who now calls New York 
home eight months of the year, and Mar- 
cie Braga, who learned her craft at the firm 
of Parish-Hadley. “Marcie has a Sister 
Parish sensibility,” says the wife. “Jean- 
Paul is dramatic.” Braga’s vision was as- 
signed the upstairs bedrooms and one 





To put eight bedrooms into a house that looked smaller 
rather than bigger, Stern and Correll employed some architectural tricks. 


downstairs guest room. “Even though 
it’s an elaborate house, I kept every- 
thing simple,” she says. “I wanted it 
to have a peaceful quality. Each bedroom 
is different, to reflect the personality 
of the child who’s going to live in it.” 
The older son, who is now in his late 20s, 
loves the south of France, for example, 
so in his room Braga used cotton fabrics 
typical of the region. 

Beaujard was turned loose on the master 
bedroom and the downstairs public rooms. 
“Tm not doing fashionable decorating,” 
he says. “My style is mostly 19th-century 
French. I don’t want to do anything that 
dates. For me a big success would be to 
) close a house for 50 years, then open it 
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and still find it attractive. You have in your 
head things you’ve loved all your life. This 
house is a collection of such things. I al- 
ways had in my mind a pavilion, a beautiful 
house that’s not too formal, that reflects 
the sweet life in the country with family, 
friends and dogs.” 

Despite his love of the dramatic, Beau- 
jard kept the living room uncomplicated, 
with light-painted wood walls, so the dé- 
cor would not compete with the couple’s 
impressive collection of Latin American art. 
But Beaujard’s sense of theater pervades 
the dining room, which he has made into 
a garden room, with a mural of plants and 
flowers, a 19th-century branch-form chan- 


delier and a door to the butler’s pantry, 





camouflaged as an opening to an arbor. 
He even painted the baseboard to look like 
a stone step. All it lacks is a hint of moss. 

Beaujard is fond of a touch of mystery. 
The library, the most intimate room in 
the house, has two secret doors. One leads 
to a wet bar; the other leads to the mas- 
ter suite. When the couple are alone, the 
bedroom door can remain open, and the 
library becomes their private living room. 
Sitting there, and in every other room in 
the house, they might very well think they 
are in France, so complete is the illusion. A 
friend’s son gave them perhaps their most 
treasured compliment. He felt he needed 
a passport, he said, every time he walked 
through the door. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN RANCHER 
REINVENTS A 1940S WHISKEY DISTILLERY 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Tim Beddow 





















































South African farmer Manfred Stock 
stands in front of the 19405 whiskey 
factory that he converted into his 
private residence. The structure, an 
hour outside Cape Town, sits ona 
50-acre property that has vineyards 
and cattle. “The cattle act as natu- 
ral lawn mowers,” Stock observes. 
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_ massive glazed doors salvaged 

| from a power station. THis PAGE: 

| Stock surrounded an 18th-century 
| table with a set of Jacobean chairs. 


































































































"m a cow guy,” insists 

Manfred Stock, going on 

to remark the happy coin- 

cidence of his calling and 
his surname. For long years he 
plied his pastoral trade in the 
valley of South Africa’s Dra- 
kenstein Mountains, where the 
grazing can be preternaturally 
good. In its prime his herd, 
bred from Holstein seed, pro- 
vided milk to distributors in 
nearby Cape Town—not to 
mention the local prison, where 
no less than Nelson Mandela 
was incarcerated. Stock likes 
to recount how on the day of 
Mandela’s release throngs of 
exultant South Africans choked 
the road that runs past the gates 
to his farm: “It was punishingly 
hot and the army asked me 
to make water available, so I 


hauled out this huge hose and 
everybody drank their fill.” 
When he retired from seri- 
ous dairy farming, Stock sold 
not only most of his herd, 
along with considerable tracts 
of land, to neighboring farmers, 
but also his 17th-century Cape 
Dutch farmhouse. Which left 
him bereft of a place to live. 
But there was something about 
the tall stucco, concrete and 
brick structure that stood on 
a stretch of grassy plain safely 
within the 50 acres he’d re- 
tained for himself. Mottled by 
weather and richly encrusted 
by time, this eccentric build- 
ing—a defunct whiskey factory 
from the ’40s—struck Stock as 
eminently transformable. 
With more than a no- 
tion—with in fact a knockout 


vision—of what the end result 
could be, he began planning a 
domestic space that the existing 
industrial armature would be 
hospitable to. He left the bot- 
tom stories, bolstered as they 
were by four massive concrete 
columns, mostly open from 
floor to double-height ceil- 
ing. Out of part of the second 
story he created a study and a 
guest suite, and then he went 
on to contrive an entire third 
floor, consisting of a cavernous 
master bedroom, out of the 
building’s remaining volume. 
The idea was that the accom- 
plished interior should evoke 
the breadth and soaring com- 
plexity of a Piranesi etching. 
In short order Stock had the 
walls of the rooms stuccoed, 
then painted the subtle colors 
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To preserve the industrial feel of 
the second floor, Stock retained 

the factory’s original exposed-brick 
walls and steel trusses. ABovE: The 
master bedroom has a bed engraved 
“Harrods,” a desk from the first 
Cape Town customs office and an 
old fan, from General Electric. 
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Opposrre: Ceramic pots by Louise 
Gelderblom, a wheat scale and a 


| vintage yoke accessorize a patio shad- 


J) ed bya reed roof. Ricut: A plow is 


stored in the shed along with over- 


| size paintings that Stock believes 


_ were “stage backdrops in the winery 


when there were agricultural fairs.” 


of African grass, and the con- 
crete floors all replaced—in 
some areas, with specially cut 
wide-plank South African pine 
and, in others, with handmade 
earth-red tiles (drawn to the 
beauty of imperfection, he had 
bought only the ones that had 
cracks in them). And finally, he 
had the building itself painted 
arich ocher, in refreshing con- 
trast to the whitewashed Cape 
Dutch architecture prevalent 
in the region. 

Stock has a passion—he 
characterizes it as a mania—for 


- old wood. “I had a friend who 
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was a demolition man who 
would always let me know 
when he was about to knock 
something down,” he explains, 
“and I'd drop everything and 
run to the site with my check- 
book.” Stock-piled, as it were, 
in this way—and pressed into 


¥ service when the time came to 


replenish the former whiskey 
factory—were monumental 
doors from thé old Cape Town 
power station, teak-and-glass 
bathroom partitions out of 
some posh haberdashery long 
since vanished, and even a cou- 
ple of railway sleepers (these 
he cobbled together to make 
the huge rough-hewn table on 
the terrace). There was also a 
World War I horse-drawn 
ambulance inherited from his 
father (its heavy-artillery-like 
wheels he appropriated for a 
couple of light fixtures). 

The house attests, too, to its 
owner’s having been as much at 
home at furniture as at cattle 
auctions. In the ’60s, whatever 
time he could steal from milk- 
ing Stock spent haunting the 
salesrooms of the Cape—wit- 
ness the 19th-century ship’s ta- 
ble that serves him for dining, 














and the old leather-top part- 
ners desk, looking like some- 
thing straight out of the offices 
of Jarndyce and Jarndyce in 
Bleak House, that monopolizes 
the mezzanine study. 

The whole spread can also 
be read as Stock’s Proustian 
autobiography, for deployed 
throughout as sculptural or- 
nament are some of the tools 
he used in his farming. Here 
they are, in their irreducible 
purity: The harrow that hangs 
above the fireplace in the core 
of the house is the very one 
that he drew over plowed land 
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to level it, over days beyond 
number; and the crossbar in 
the kitchen, from which yet 
other implements depend, is 
a yoke from his own erstwhile 
team of oxen. 

This gifted curator of his 
own life—a life lived always 
in relationship to the land— 
has achieved an architec- 
ture of pragmatic beauty here, 
with all the earthy objects 
that subsidized his existence 
installed in what amounts to 
a kind of museum of natural 
history. One man’s natural his- 
tory, at least. 0 


Asove: “Flat pastures are planted 
with beefwood trees as a wind- 
break,” comments Stock (above left). 
Beyond the trees rises the Draken- 
stein range. The 1940s outbuild- 
ing, which has a Cape Dutch facade 
and a corrugated-metal roof, is 
used for storing farm machinery. 
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STUNNING PIECES 
THAT ACCENTUATE 
QUALITY AND CRAFT 








Ellagem 


A former dealer of gemstones in 
Rome, Ella Gafter, of Ellagem (212- 
398-0101), turned her attention to 
pearls 20 years ago. A necklace made 
of three strands of perfect Japanese 
Akoya pearls, punctuated by diamond 
rondelles, and a detachable diamond 
brooch, featuring two Australian 
South Sea pearls, is typical of her — 
bold, versatile designs. Nina Camp- 
bell silk from Osborne & Little. 
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recious jewels make 

awfully nice pres- 

ents. As Lorelei Lee, 

the heroine of Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, breathily 
put it, “I’ve heard of affairs 
that are strictly platonic / But 
diamonds are a girl’s best 
friend. / And | think affairs that 
you must keep liaison-ic / Are 
better bets if little pets get 
big baguettes.” 

They’re even better bets, 
though, if the designers work- 
ing with those big baguettes 
have the vision and wit to use 
them creatively, instead of just 
relying on the quality of the 
stones to do all the work. 

Take the anonymous genius 
—or geniuses—who crafted two 
Art Déco diamond bracelets at 
the New York jewelry firm Ste- 
phen Russell. Neither is signed, 
but co-owner Russell—who has 
a 21-year background in Art 
Déco jewelry—points out that 
most dealers didn’t make their 
own pieces, and signed work, 
even from prominent jewelers, 
is rare. One of the bracelets is 
a diamond strap studded with 


Van Cleef & Arpels 

Asove: The jewelry dynasty Van 
Cleef & Arpels (800-822-5797), 
which designed Prince Rainier’s 
wedding gifts (a diamond-and-pearl 
matched set) to Grace Kelly, has 
adapted a couture mainstay—the 
button—into its gold-and-diamond 
Boutonniere line. The rings, in white 
or yellow gold, combine three in- 
terlocking bands. Nina Campbell 
silk from Osborne & Little. 


remarkable cabochon Bur- 
mese sapphires: The sapphires’ 
rounded shape is echoed in the 
etched curlicues of the pavéed 
diamond background—‘like 
the waterfall at the 1925 World’s 
Fair,” says Russell—but the 
contrast between the white 
flash of the diamonds and the 
inky blue of the sapphires gives 
it a subtle texture. The second 
bracelet is more assertive: It al- 
ternates panels of diamond ba- 
guettes laid out like brickwork 
with others featuring a central 
square-cut stone on a pavéed 
field—and the rich, cobbled 
surface makes the monochro- 
matic palette exciting. 
Ella Gafter is a contempo 


Stephen Russell 

Lert: Stunning Art Deco diamond 
bracelets from 1920s Paris are among 
the vintage rarities featured at Ste- 
phen Russell (212-570-6900). The 
bracelet of oval cabochon sapphires 
ona flexible diamond strap, left, has 
an intricate pattern of sinuous 
curves, while, at right, square-cut 
diamonds and baguettes reflect the 
crisp geometry of the modern 
movement. Fabric from Bergamo. 


rary designer who knows how 
to give dimension to a mono- 
chromatic palette. Although 
she began her career in Rome 
as a dealer in gemstones—par- 
ticularly diamonds and emer- 
alds—she became fascinated by 
pearls and soon became one of 
the world’s foremost experts, 
with pieces in recent exhibi- 
tions at the American Museum 
of Natural History and the 
Cooper-Hewitt, National De= 
sign Museum. And she knows 
how to create excitement by 
using different kinds of pearls 
in a single piece. 

Gafter plays on these dif- 
ferences in a necklace of ex- 

isl matched Japanese 
Akoya pearls that in other 
hands might have been merely 

: She punttuates them 
with a diamond pendant on 
which an effulgent and irreg- 
ular Australian baroque pearl 
blooms, with another fat ba- 
roque beauty trembling below 
it. An unexpected feature of the 
design is that the “lozenge,” 
as Gafter’s daughter and part- 
ner, Talila, calls the pendant, 
can be detached and worn sepa- 
rately as a brooch. 

At the opposite end of the 
color spectrum there’s the 
work of Adria de Haume, who 
also believes in making pieces 
do double duty. She, too, has 
a necklace with a detachable 
feature—a diamond “corset” 
with a pendant aquamarine 
that clamps around a torsade 
of emerald beads. But where 
Gafter’s necklace plays varia- 
tions on one creamy theme, 
de Haume’s is rich with col- 
or. A painter and sculptor, 

continued on page 238 








Schlumberger’s ribbon bowknot has asymmetrical loops. 
“T want to capture the irregularity of the universe,” he said. 





Tiffany @ Co. > 
- The inimitable Jean Schlumberger, 
who helped define the style at Tiffa- 
ny & Co. (212-755-8000) for three 
decades and was a favorite designer 
of Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, 
Elsa Schiaparelli, Audrey Hepburn 
and the Duchess of Windsor, de- 
signed a bowknot brooch with dia- 
mond and sapphire baguettes that | ~ 
showcases the sculptural qualities . 
of his work. Fabric from Pollack. 
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Adria de Haume 


Painter and sculptor Adriade_ 
Haume (203-618-9000), who be- 
came a jewelry designer after the 
encouragement of legendary in- 
terior designer Tony Duquette, 
brings a vibrant palette to her piec- 
es, including an emerald torsade 
necklace with an aquamarine pen- © 
dant and earrings. “The work of 
color-field painters influenced me,” 
she says. J. Robert Scott fabric. 
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Hotel Los Gatos 
210 East Main Street 
Downtown Los Gatos 


(408) 335-1777 


Flagship Day Spa 
14567 Big Basin Way 
Saratoga Village 
(408) 741-5525 


visit us at prestonwynne.com for gift 
certificates and tantalizing spa menu 


Facials that de-age and 
clarify. Massages that 
magically dissolve the knots. 
Brown sugar body scrubs 
infused with gardenia and 
orange blossom. Lavish 
manicures and pedicures. 
Treat the deserving people 
on your list to the warm, 
personalized service that has 
made us Silicon Valley’s best 
loved spa for over 21 years. 
And by the way, we’ve 
heard you've been very, very 


good this year, too! 
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PRESTON 
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Superb Skin & Body : 
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OF ALL THE APPEALING 


PLACES. THERE ARE A 
FEW WITH THE POWER 
TO FASCINATE. 





Family rarststtatenits grow best in sun and sea breezes. Particularly those started at your 4,000-square-foot WAlE Mi msrtreitatl 

California's newest resort, The Grand Del Mar. Enjoy the ease of shared ownership, with exquisite furnishings and 
a Cc 

trattatatts resort amenities, including a spectacular sabate golf course, Plaemcetastii ie adits cost of a second home. Surrounded 


by San Diego's atehis picturesque towns and famous beaches, rat private Villa is just the place to come ones to, for 


generations, To learn more about shared ownership and accompanying privileges THE AVA RNS 
AT THE GRAND DEL*‘MAR, 


available late 2006, visit www.TheGrandDelMar.com or call 888-262-8816. 


A Manchester Grand Resorts Property 


This material is being used for the purpose of soliciting the sale of 1/7th undivided timeshare interests in a particular unit. The Grand Del Mar Villas is registered as a timeshare project with the CA Department of Real Estate 
and this offer is made in compliance with its laws. THIS IS NOT AN OFFER TO SELL VACATION OWNERSHIP INTERESTS IN ANY JURISDICTION WHICH REQUIRES PRIOR REGISTRATION AND IN WHICH THE VACATION 


OWNERSHIP PLAN IS NOT REGISTERED. An offer may be made only by means of any required public offering statement or public report containing the complete terms (including annual assessments and details on facilities), 
which is available from the Developer. Prices subject to change. Timeshare Interest Reservations only may be currently available in certain jurisdictions. © August 2005, Westshaw Associates LLC. All rights reserved. we 
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Ageless Styles 
Individually Handcrafted 
by 
American Artisans 
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The finest collection of antique, §f 
custom, and contemporary | 
pool tables in the world. | 
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I opandebts generation 
and those to come, 
choose the highest 
quality wide plank 
ote Secntaomeial floors, finely crafted 


Created for you, —_ ol a by the Carlisle family 


by hand, one at a time. : re | 


for nearly 40 years. 


Architects, designers and connoisseurs 
of the game have been acquiring the Call for your 


finest pool tables in the world from us 


: : 5 Z = ree portfolio 
for more than 83 years. Call for our free a fi P 


brochure, visit our website or pay *15 Worldwide 800-595-9663 
for our limited edition catalog of antique, delivery available 


custom and contemporary pool tables. www.wideplankflooring.com 


809 BROADWAY | i 
New YORK City 100 | ae 
geo : ‘ \ Wide Plank Floors. 


Eastern White Pine i oe ae crafted. Trusted for generations. 


B DS www-blattbilliards.com 


Beautiful investments to play with... 
Also available through interior designers. 
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KENTSHIRE 


37 Bast 12th Street, New York, NY 10003, 212.673.6644, www.kentshire.com 
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TISCHLER UNO SOHN 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 


‘Tischler und Sohn (USA) Ltd. Windows and Doors Stamford, CT 06901 USA Telephone 203/674-0600 Telefax 203/674-0601 
IDesien Center of the Americas 1855 Griffin Road Suite A-370 Dania Beach, FL 33004 Telephone 954/920-8800. Telefax 954/920- 8007 
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Marston & Langinger makes all the difference 


Whether creating a new room extending your family's | Our passion extends to every detail of living 

living space into the garden, or building a free- under glass. From practical shading and ventilation 
standing pavilion, we understand the art of creating to furniture, antique accessories and tableware, 
beautiful practical spaces to use all year round you'll notice an attention to detail that sets Marston 


Our team of skilled English craftsmen builds & Langinger apart The Marston & Langinger Store 
each garden room to the needs of our customer, To experience the M&L difference, visit our SoHo 117 Mercer St, New York, NY 10012 
uncompromisingly. We help with every aspect, from store and design studio. Or call for a free copy of www.marston-and-langinger.com 
building permits and design to colors and lighting Garden Rooms — the essential guide to conservatories. 212. 57520554 
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continued from page 158 
guesthouse, and it is the more sophisticat- 
ed of the two houses: The design is calm 
and light, clean and warm, somewhere 
between traditional and modern. Linley 
walks from painting to painting, piece 
to piece, telling their stories. The Asian 
tableau in the living room was bought by 
his wife in Hong Kong, as a gift for him. 
There’s a cabinet with complex joinery 
that Linley himself crafted before going 
into a business that made him aware of 
timetables: “It was made in the workshop 
with no hurry.” 

Then there’s the surprising framed 
photograph of a plate of pasta. He was 
dining in a restaurant while his father sat 


ing family. On the top floor, model trains 
and trunks take over. And again, every- 
thing comes tagged with a story, a name 
or a memory. Pointing to a framed sketch 
for theatrical costumes in the living room, 
Linley says, “That’s designed by my great- 
uncle Oliver Messel” (Messel, related on 
his father’s side, was a set designer). Tiny 
little contraptions that resemble fish- 
ing flies are mounted and framed under 
glass, each a droll and inventive fabrication 
made by Linley’s father. Family portraits 
sprinkled through the house seem oddly 
familiar, because England’s most public 
figures are Linley’s closest relatives. A 
black-and-white picture in the master 





Linley and his wife have furnished the houses very 
personally, with pieces that come tagged with a memory. 





at another table on the day a collection of 
Lord Snowdon’s photographs was pub- 
lished. Son sent father a message written 
on the plate in penne splashed with tomato 
sauce: “Papa good luck.” 

If a petty consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, the Linleys weren’t petty 
when it came to the main house: “We 
changed our minds,” David Linley says. 
They shifted from the elegant, urbane 
tone of the guesthouse toward a more 
country feeling. “I didn’t want it to feel 
‘done, but rustic; it wasn’t to be a com- 
plete and finished design,” he says. 

Like many homeowners in the region 
who have to furnish capacious farmhous- 

_es with large amounts of furniture, they 
shopped at LIsle-sur-la-Sorgue, a Pro- 
véncal town known for its unpretentious, 
often eccentric and inexpensive finds. 

| Linley likes to mix furniture styles, so 

— even pieces from Ikea play a supporting 
, role. The couple commissioned baskets 
from local craftspeople and refreshed the 
walls with hand-blocked wallpaper. Only 
occasionally is there a piece from Lin- 

ley’s own line. 

The sitting room, with facing sofa and 
armchairs, is symmetrically stiff in the way 
it always would have been in a provincial 
_ French house, but the telling touches are 
_ informal. Draperies are basic linen, their 
tabs looped over the rod. A pinecone sits 
in a wood goblet. The kitchen is big and 
roomy, with plenty of space for a rollick- 


bedroom on the second floor captures the 
late Princess Margaret in a serenity made 
almost diaphanous by the silvery quality 
of the print. 

The third building, much expanded 
from the original 17th-century farm- 
house, is a puzzle of different interlock- 
ing spaces, some tiny and cramped, with 
vaulted stone ceilings, and others—those 
intended for animals or farm equip- 
ment—large and voluminous. Part of the 
sprawling structure has already been con- 
verted into the precinct for the swim- 
ming pool, the site of much squealing on 
hot summer days. But the rest of the farm- 
house remains in a state of raw potential, 
the subject of ongoing conjecture by a 
furniture designer who, clearly, has the 
instincts and curiosity of a natural build- 
er. He already envisions combining some 
of the lower rooms into one big space 
fronting the long valley view and sees 
transforming another farm space into a 
workshop. Linley can look forward to years 
of construction. 

As to why he chose this landlocked 
property rather than more obvious choices 
in France with expanses of blue sea, like 
the Cote d’Azur or Biarritz, he looks 
across the landscape at fields and forests 
that fall away into other fields and forests, 
all tumbling into the distant panorama. 
Waving his hand at hills sculpted by the 
late-afternoon sun in light and shade, he 
says, “This is my sea.” 1] 
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continued from page 175 

to see the house and made an offer on the 
place 30 minutes after touring it,” says Sam 
Nazarian, a young entrepreneur whose 
business interests range from telecom- 
munications to real estate development 
to, most recently, film production. “It was 
a great package,” he adds, betraying his 
experience in the hospitality industry (his 
Miami Ritz Plaza, retooled by Philippe 
Starck, opens next fall). “Being a builder 
myself, I know that such workmanship in a 
contemporary house is very, very rare.” 

Nazarian is gradually making the place 
his own, “changing all the soft goods,” 
reworking a few furniture arrangements 
and, most significantly, hanging paintings 
on walls that were built for important 
art. Mike Kelley’s Wood Grain #11 hangs 
over the fireplace in the family room; 
two Thomas Ruff photographs anchor 
the loggia; Jeff Koons’s playful Inflat- 
able Flower Sculpture animates the liv- 
ing room. “There’s one wall in the living 
room that I call the Basquiat wall,” says 
Nazarian. “I’m waiting to find the right 
Basquiat for it.” 

He and Post also have plans to redo 
the guest rooms, install a new gym and 
maid’s quarters and create a second pa- 
tio on the west side of the house. In the 
meantime Nazarian pursues his own 
variety of optimal living, whether it’s 





“Everything had 
to face the mountains, 
so when you walked 
in, you got this feeling of 
forwardness.” 





watching a football game in sweats or 
hosting a black-tie dinner. He recently 
invited 900 of his closest friends over to 
celebrate his 30th birthday—though he 
insists a more typical gathering would 
be a Sunday barbecue around the pool 
or a movie in the screening room down- 
stairs, which boasts one-touch program- 
ming. “From the angling of the roof to 
the quality of the furniture, everything is 
top-notch,” he says of the theater. “I’ve 
worked with a lot of top designers in my 
business, but Jennifer really gets into th 
soul of what you want. The work spea 
for itself.” 0 
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Log onto ArchDigestEvents.com, 
Architectural Digest’s marketing 
Web site, to learn about special 
events, product launches, sweep- 
stakes and programs involving the 
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continued from page 184 
walnut came alive. I’d never seen anything 
quite like it.” 

Antrobus watched as paste/one, the orig- 
inal form of terrazzo, went down on the 
floors in several of the public rooms and 


faux-marbre spread across the dado in the 


dining room. She watched as old recipes 
for paint were mixed up by hand, like 
something out of the Renaissance, and 
antique parquetries were painstakingly re- 
assembled in the library and dining room. 
And she saw the master himself arrive and 
arrange the furniture and objects he had 
sleuthed out or (as with most of the up- 
holstered pieces) designed or helped the 
Cejases to find. 

For all his decorative alchemy, Ver- 
voordt definitively believes that a house 
must express the personality of the own- 
ers, not the designer: “The Cejases like 
sophisticated painted and gilded furniture. 
I myself might have put in early-Italian 
furniture, but, you see, this is why collabo- 
ration stretches everyone.” 

While the clients already had a striking 
collection of modern art, Vervoordt helped 
expand their interest in antiquities. Trudy 
Cejas had been a longtume collector of Ro- 
man glass, but the Palladian rooms wanted 
more emphatic objects, hence the Roman 
torsos and Greek pots, the Roman mosaics 
adapted into low tables and the Corinthian 
capitals used beside chairs. “The house, 





For Axel Vervoordt, the 
spirit of a house lives in 
the touch of a human hand. 





being so new, and being filled with modern 
art, needed a bridge that reached across 
time to span the years.” 

And so, in the end, can a spirit be said 
to have come forward in this new building, 
and if so, what kind? “The thing no one tells 
you about Axel’s work until you live with 
it,” Trudy Cejas observes, “is how serene 
it is. Whenever I walk into this house, my 
shoulders drop. It’s the strangest thing.” 


“Not so very strange,” says Vervoordt. . 


“Interior design is a kind of magic. Never 
underestimate the power of the human 
hand. What I’d hoped for here was the 
flavor of a big Italian house with little 
corners balanced and worked to look 
like jewels.” 0 





_ JEWELS BY DESIGN 


continued from page 234 

de Haume claims Carl Fabergé, René 
Lalique, the historic Tiffany’s designer 
Paulding Farnham, Seaman Schepps and 


_ Joel Rosenthal, of JAR, as influences, and 





her designs certainly owe something to 
their theatricality and bold use of color. 
Somehow, though, it’s no surprise to learn 
that the person who first encouraged her 
to start making jewelry was the late Tony 
Duquette, creator extraordinaire of interi- 
ors, costumes and stage sets: Her layering 
of color and texture has the feel of dé- 
cor or fashion design. 

Of course, the world of fashion has 
always been a fertile bed for jewelry de-, 
sign, and the house of Van Cleef & Arpels 
pays witty tribute to that connection with: 


The world of fashion 
has always been a fertile bed 
for jewelry design. 





a ring based on the humble button. Van 
Cleef has worked with dressmaker details 
before—a memorable diamond necklace 
designed for the Duchess of Windsor was 
patterned after a zipper—but rings from 
the Boutonnieére line don’t merely repro- 
duce the object in question. They turn it 
into a three-dimensional sculpture with 
crisscrossing pavéed diamond bands. 
The apotheosis of the dressmaker de- 
tail, however, was reached in a resplen- 
dent brooch designed in 1957 by Jean 
Schlumberger, who was then working for 
Tiffany’s but had begun his career mak- 
ing—what else?—buttons for the coutu- 
rier Elsa Schiaparelli. Here Schlumberger 
took baguettes of deep blue sapphires and 
white diamonds and set them seamless- 
ly into what looks like a striped ribbon 
bowknot, its asymmetrical loops a little 
floppy (“I want to capture the irregularity 
of the universe,” he once said). The result 
has the kind of effortless brilliance that 
only an artist can achieve. The stones are 
of the first quality—the kind Lorelei Lee | 
might have had in mind when she rhapso- 
dized, “Square cut or pear-shaped, / These ” 
rocks don’t lose their shape”; but that’s not 
the point of the piece, or indeed of any 
of these pieces. The point is what’s made 
of those rocks by a designer who under- 
stands that the whole must be infinitely 
more than the sum of its valuable parts. 0 
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